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IMPORTANT CHANGES 
IN OPERA SITUATION 


Metropolitan Board to Decide on 
Future Policy at Meeting to Be 
Held February 15 





After the annual election of officers of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on Feb- 
ruary 15, it is expected that a number of 
changes in the affairs of 
the institution will be effected, with a view 
to eliminating the tremendous losses which 


administrative 


have characterized the present season. 

The consider first of all 
what disposition is to be made of the con- 
tracts of Andreas Dippel, which expires at 
that time, and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, which 
has still a year to run. It is generally 
known that the two managers have not been 
working in perfect harmony, and that the 
latter has been opposed to the policy pro- 
moted by Mr. Dippel of giving perform- 


directors will 


ances at the New Theater, in Brooklyn, 
Baltimore and other cities. At the same 
time, it is understood that the directors 


are not in sympathy with all of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s policies, and are strongly in- 
clined to favor a manager who is better 
acquainted with American conditions. 

Of all the rumors which are being cir- 
culated in this connection, the one which 
is receiving the greatest credence just now 
is that Mr. Dippel will not be re-engaged, 
and that Mr. Gatti-Casazza will be re- 
leased with the close of the present season, 
receiving ample compensation for his un- 
filled contract. Then, it is understood, a 
single manager will be appointed and a 
new policy will be determined. 

One of the principal reforms which will 
probably characterize the next: season will 
be the elimination of the Thursday night 
subscription performance and the material 
reduction of the number of out-of-town 
performances. Opera at the New Theater 
will be discontinued entirely, as the box- 
office receipts are far in arrears of the 
expenses incurred, and the season there has 
created a competition with the larger house 
that was hardly anticipated. 

The question of selecting a manager to 
succeed the present administrative forces 
has been considered for some time, and 
those to whom this duty will be entrusted 
have already considered the applications of 
several men qualified to fill the position. 

The meeting of the directors next month 
will probably be marked also by changes 
in the board. James Hazen Hyde, now 
abroad, is an honorary director, his stock 
having been sold to Clarence H, Mackay, 
who with William K. Vanderbilt holds a 
large share in the stock of the company. 
Otto H. Kahn is the next largest holder. 

William K. Vanderbilt probably will be 
re-elected president, and it is taken for 
granted that the chairman of the board of 
directors will be Clarence H. Mackay. 
Henry Rogers Winthrop, the secretary, will 
succeed himself if he desires. 

The negotiations to combine the interests 
of the Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera 
Houses appear to be at a standstill. Oscar 
Hammerstein declares that he intends to 
continue giving opera at the Manhattan 
Opera House. He says he has lost little 
more financially than he did last year, and 
that February would see revivals of “Sa- 
lomé,” “Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Louise” 
and the first American performance of 
“Zaza.” 

“I never took any stock in negotiations 
with the Metropolitan,” maintains the im- 
presario, “and told my son so. When Mr 
Shubert comes to me with a direct proposi- 
tion from the Metropolitan directors I may 
consider it, but not before. I have abundant 
means, and I think you will find me giving 
opera for the next fifteen years. I am as 
full of fight as ever.” 





Grand Opera Transmitted by Wireless 
from Metropolitan 

A test of a system of transmitting oper- 

atic performances by wireless telephony 

was made Wednesday evening, January 12, 

at the Metropolitan Opera House, when 
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ALLEN HINCKLEY 


This Metropolitan Opera House Basso Is One of the Comparatively Few Ameri- 
can Men Who Have Won Distinction in Grand Opera—His Success in Opera 
Abroad Led to His Engagement in New York, Where He Has Fully Justified 


His European Reputation. 


(See page 5) 





“Tosca” was sung by Olive Fremstad. Ar- 
rangements were made to have scores of 
telephones connected with the wireless sys- 
tem so that the opera could be heard in 
homes throughout New York and in New 
Jersey. 

[he apparatus employed consisted sim- 
ply of two little boxes about ten inches 


long, called dictographs, placed at the 
front of the stage. [The sound enters 
through two little holes not more than 


one inch and a half in diameter. With the 
wires leading from these boxes, or with 
the wireless plant to which they are con 
nected, any number of telephones may be 
connected, 

It is claimed that the wireless method is 
peculiarly adapted to carrying the vibra 
tions produced by orchestra and singing 
tones. 

Boston Opera Company Scores a Tri- 
umph at Chicago Opening 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—The Boston Opera 
Company opened its engagement in this 
city with a noteworthy presentation of 
“Aida” at the Auditorium last night. The 
house was filled with a brilliant audience, 
which let slip no opportunity of manifest 
ing its pleasure over the beauties of the 
work and the delightful features of the 
representation in general. Director Henry 
Russell has mounted this opera with the 
scenic lavishness which it demands and 
deserves, and furnished in addition a 
‘horus that can sing and an orchestra cal- 
culated to do justice to the details of th: 
score. 

The tenor role was in the hands of Mr. 
Constantino, whose work is always a de- 
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light. His delivery of the “Celeste Aida” 
was replete with grace and charm, and 
provoked a storm of applause. Indeed, 


many times during the course of the eve- 
ning he was recalled to bow his acknowl- 
edgments to an enthusiastic and discrimi- 
nating public. His art continues to broaden 
and mellow steadily, and he is gifted with 
rare histrionic ability. 

The title rdle was sung in splendid style 
by Mme. Boninsegna, who showed herself 
able to color her impersonation with the 
proper emotional color that the part de- 
mands. Maria Gay was an imperious and 
fiery Amneris, and shared full honors with 
i.e other stars. George Baklanoff, a new- 
comer, quickly established himself in the 
favor of the audience through his splen- 
did sonorous voice and perfect art of sing- 
ing. Mr. Archambault as the King com- 
pleted the cast in a worthy manner, while 
the orchestra, under Mr. Conti, did com- 
mendable work. 


Arthur Nevin Writing New Opera 


Bertin, Jan. 8—Arthur Nevin is here to 
attend to the production of his Indian 
opera, “Poia,” at the Royal Opera. He 
arrived with his wife and little son from 
Weimar, where he devoted his time to a 


new operatic work to be called “Twilight,” 


which he describes as psychological, with 
the scene anywhere and the period any 
time.” It is in one act and three pictures 


There are only three characters, a father, 


daughter and lover, and the interest is 
bucolic 

Franz von FEenieff has been engaged for 
the Kaiser’s Royal Opera. His wife was 


Miss Busch, of St. Louis. 


as matter of the Sex ond Class 


HAMMERSTEIN MAY 
GET BERLIN OFFER 


German Capital Hears of Failure 
of Manhattan-Metropolitan 
Negotiations 





That Oscar Hammerstein’s alleged over- 
tures of a Metropolitan 
Opera House were formally rejected by the 
Metropolitan’s directors has been definitely 
stated by Herr Ledner, the Berlin represen 
Ac- 


cording to the Berlin representative of the 


truce with the 


tative of the Metropolitan Company. 


New York Times, Herr Ledner’s statement 
declares that Mr. 
close his house and transfer all his singers 
to the Metropolitan provided the latter en- 
gaged him as the manager of the French 
opera department. The 
cludes with the assertion that a specially 
convened meeting of the Metropolitan di- 
rectors rejected Mr, Hammerstein’s propo- 
sition. 

If the Napoleon of the Manhattan seri 
ously thinks of abandoning New York as 
an operatic field there is, according to the 
same authority, a magnificent opening at 
his disposal just now in Berlin. A group 
of capitalists headed by the banker, Fedor 
3erg, has decided to organize a great grand 
opera establishment which shall be a worthy 
rival of the Kaiser’s Royal Opera. His 
Majesty’s enterprise has long enjoyed an 
undisputed monopoly, and Mr. Hammer- 
stein, on his periodical visits to Berlin, has 
always expressed a desire to invade this 
field and show the Emperor William how 
opera ought really to be run. 

It is said that there is something more 
than a possibility that the Berg syndicate, 
which purposes investing over $1,000,000, 
will consult Mr. Hammerstein before in 
trusting the general management of the en 
terprise to other hands. The new opera is 
to specialize in Wagner. 


Hammerstein offered to 


statement con- 


Is Ready to Give the National Capital 
an Opera House of Its Own 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—President and 
Mrs. Taft and the Cabinet, social and dip- 
lomatic leaders of Washington, lent bril- 
liancy to the opening of Oscar Hammer- 
stein's week of opera here last night by 
their presence in the audience. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” was the opera, 
and it enabled Mme. Tetrazzini to make her 
début in the nation’s capital. Mr. Ham- 
merstein was called before the curtain after 
the third act. 

“Personally I am most highly gratified,” 
said he, “and I am proud on account of 
my artists because of the splendid recep 
tion which Washington has given us. 
Washington is appreciative of our efforts. 
That is easy to see, 

“Evidently the national capital would like 
to have an opera house of its own. It is 
an object of wonder all over the country 


that it has not. The enthusiasm is here. 
A leader is all that is needed. Washing 
ton ought to have an opera house where 
grand opera could be sung at least twice 


a week and other high class musical en 
tertainments might be given. If any efforts 
are made toward that end I will gladly 
offer my services.” 


Martin Signs Five-Year Contract 


Riccardo Martin has signed a new con 
tract to sing at the Metropolitan for five 
more vears, fifty times a season The con 
tract calls for an engagement at Covent 
Garden, London, directly after the 
of the present season at the Metropolitan 


close 


Louise Homer III 


A sudden attack of grip prevented Louise 
Homer from appearing with the Metropol 
tan Opera Company in Monday 
night, January 10, in “Tristan und Isolde 
Her physician said also that she would not 
be well enough to sing at Thursday’s per- 
“Lohengrin,” in Boston. 
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AN OVATION FOR BUSONI AS HE 
MAKES HIS DEBUT IN NEW YORK 





Italian Pianist Plays the ‘‘ Emperor” Concerto with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra Under Mahler Direction—Greeted by Audience with 


Rousing Enthusiasm 


The great enthusiasm at Feruccio Bu- 
‘soni’s appearance with the Philharmonic 
Society at Carnegie Hall, on Thursday 
evening, January 6, was commensurate with 
the artistic reputation which the pianist has 
been gaining even in America during his 
protracted absence from this country. Bu- 
soni is an artistic personality of much in- 
terest. He has distinguished himself as a 
composer and conductor, as well as gaining 
the reputation which he has as a pianist. 
He was already a prominent figure of the 
musical world at the time of his last visit 
to America, and he has gained steadily in 
artistic stature ever since. His reappear- 
ance in this country was, therefore, an 
event of importance, and the scene of en- 
thusiasm which greeted his performance of 
Beethoven’s concerto amply bore out the 
fame which he has gained. 

The program of the Philharmonic Society 
was as follows: 

Berlioz, Symphony “Fantastic”: 1. Dreams, 
Passions. 2. A Ball. 3. Scene in the Fields. 
a. March to the Scaffold. 5s. A Dream on the 
Night of the Witches’ Sabbath. Beethoven, Con- 
certo for Piano, E Flat. “Emperor”. Wagner, 
Prelude, “‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 

In the performance of the Berlioz sym- 
phony Mr. Mahler demonstrated the strides 
which he has been making with his orches- 
tra. The last two movements particularly 
make almost extravagant demands upon the 
instruments, which in Thursday evening’s 
performance were met with ease. The pre- 
cision of the orchestra was excellent and 
the tone good. The brass, however, was at 
moments too loud to blend well with the 
rest of the orchestral tone. Where the 
brass has leading themes to give out, this is 
not necessarily without advantage, but 
where a solid mass of orchestral tone is de- 
sired it is disturbing to have the brass choir 
predominate with such overwhelming force. 

The symphony sounded as arid of beauty 
and as unmusical as ever. It would seem 
that Berlioz had never a beautiful musical 
thought in his life. The principal theme 
which he carries through all the movements 
is what the Germans call the “nichtsagend.” 
The entire work seems to exhibit an ex- 
traordinary poverty of harmony and mel- 
ody. Berlioz seems to know only the three 
fundamental chords, and these he uses in a 
cheap manner, and also there is too fre- 
quently a void where the middle voices in 
the orchestra should appear. Dreary bars of 
aimless. wandering strings of notes given 
to wholly unaccompanied instruments. The 
“March to the Scaffold,” as a feat of or- 
chestral virtuosity, drew cheers from the 

Jaudience, and Mr. Mahler required the 


players to rise and make their bow. The 
last movement is amusing, but Berlioz in 
this, as in the other movements, seems to 
have avoided with singular care anything 
approaching musical feeling. 

Is it not time to drop this rapid sym- 
phony? It is much more interesting to read 
about, especially in Berlioz’s words, than to 
hear. 

Busoni, who has not been heard in Amer- 





FERR 


ica for a number of years, proved himself 
a mature artist of distinction and charac- 
ter. He played the “Emperor” concerto in- 
stead of the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer- 
Fantaisie,” as had been first announced. Al- 
though an Italian, Mr. Busoni does not ex- 
cel, as might be expected, in warmth of 
tone. His appeal is rather through a thor- 
ough-going artistic finish which delights at 
every point of his work, and through the 
limpid and lucid quality of his touch, which 
reveals itself with a special charm in run- 
ning passages. In such passages his hands 
glide over the keys with a deft gentleness 
to which the piano responds sympathetically 
by giving out a fountain play of liquescent 
tone. Busoni excels in strength as well as 
in delicacy, and he is a master of rhythmic 
effect. His playing shows at every moment 


UCCIO BUSONI 


the conscious shaping power of the artist. 

The magnificent “Emperor” Concerto—a 
work, by the way, too seldom heard—re- 
ceived a splendid interpretation at Busoni’s 
hands, as well as by the orchestra. He was 
recalled with rousing enthusiasm many 
times, and finally responded with a perform- 
ance of the great Chopin Polonaise in A 
Flat, which was dazzling in its bravura and 
electric in its energy and spirit. 

The orchestra outdid itself in the “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude, in which the tonal ca- 
pacities of the orchestra were revealed at 
their best. Mr. Mahler was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Press comments on Mr. 
New York appearance: 


Like Paderewski, he has been accused of “‘hyp- 
notizinge” his hearers, as that word alone seemed 
to hint at an explanation of his magnetic power 
over them. That power he exercised last night. 
He played Beethoven’s famous concerto with a 


Busoni’s first 








splendid clarity of melodic enunciation, a variety 
of tone-color, and rhythmic accent, a poetic free- 
dom of movement that were altogether enchanting, 


causing the audience to recall him five times. 
—New York Evening Post. 
Since he last visited New York Mr. Busoni 


has gained much in the department of touch and 
tone. His tone is far more liquid and his play- 
ing aS a consequence more transparent and warm 
than it used to be. His delivery of the running 
passages, for example, had a lovely fluency and 
delicacy which were not found in similar passages 
in his earlier days. 

But there was more than this. In his, treatment 
of Beethoven's cantilena he created a greater illu- 
sion of real song than he formerly did.—New 
York Sun. 

He is a pianist of consummate powers, of a 
very finished style, of the most perfect and pol- 
ished technique. His performance of Beethoven’s 
concerto had dignity of style and continence of 
expression. It was a remarkably clear exposition 
of the contents of the work, as regards sisasine. 
accentuation, and the adjustment of its propor- 
tions.—New York Times. 





IMARISKA ALDRICH IN 
MONTREAL CONCERT 


etropolitan Opera Soprano and 
Tilly Koenen Among Canadian 
City’s Entertainers 


MonTREAL, Jan. 10.—Mariska Aldrich was 
the soloist of the one big charity concert of 
the Montreal year, which took place at His 
Majesty’s Theater on Friday afternoon. 
This was the annual song recital in aid of 
the Foundling and Sick Baby Hospital, the 
soloist for which, it is understood, is paid 
by a wealthy but anonymous patron of the 
institution. This is the great society mati- 
née of the season. 

Mariska Aldrich gave a very interesting 
program and evoked much enthusiasm. Her 
modern French numbers were especially 
appreciated, and she gave a visible forward 
impulse to the Debussy craze in this city 
(which is growing fast) by her perform- 
ance of the Air of Lia from “The Prodigal 
Son.” A finely sombre quality in her lower 
register and a dramatically fiery tone at the 
top were the elements of her voice that 
caused admiration. She was encored for 
Ware’s “Boat Song” and Chadwick’s “Dan- 
za,” which, with the assistance of Schu- 
mann-Heink, is in danger of becoming ter- 
ribly popular here. elicited several recalls, 
and the Nevin “Rosary.” The house was 
packed. F. H. Blair accompanied to perfec- 
tion, 

The day previous Tilly Koenen came to 
town in unobtrusive quiet and sang before 
the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club and 
their friends, to an audience containing 
only six men. The Countess Grey, wife of 





the Governor-General, was present, and 
evidenced the deepest admiration of Miss 
Koenen’s work. She sang Brahms’s Gypsy 
Songs, a group of original Malay songs, 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,” and other num- 
bers. Miss Koenen is easily the most in- 
teresting singer of the vounger generation 
who has visited Montreal in several seasons. 
An immense depth of personality and dra- 
matic power are allied with a voice of mar- 
velous charm and expressiveness, and all 
who heard her hoped that the plan to have 
her appear here again before a wider audi- 
ence in the near future would not mis- 
carry. As a matter of fact, however, the 
musical season is so overloaded now that 
it is doubtful if any more bookings will be 
made this Spring. Miss Koenen’s accom- 
panist was Bernard Tabernal, a pupil of 
Coenraad V. Bos, who did splendid work 
and showed many of the characteristics of 
his great master. 

The Beethoven Trio to-night (Monday) 
gave their fourth concert to a small but 
appreciative audience. The trios were Gold- 
mark, op. 4, and Von Bronsart, op. 1. Mme. 
Froelich and M. Dubois gave Rachmani- 
noff’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, op. 19, 
The trio is more distinguished for the per- 
sonal abilities of its members than for 
perfection of unity in its ensemble, but it 
does much better work than an unsympa- 
thetic public has any right to exnect. On the 
same evening (such is the shocking lack of 
co-operation hetween musical people, even 
those who belong to the same group) Dr. 
Perrin, head of the McGill Conservatory, 
was giving his public lecture on “Manner- 
ism in Music.” illustrated by O’Neil Phil- 
lips on the piano and Herr Werner Sehl- 
bach in vocal solos. 





Strakosch a Brussels “Merry Widow” 


Brussets, Jan. 7.—As Sonia, in “La 
Veuve Joyeuse” (“The Merry Widow”), 
Giulia Strakosch, daughter of the once well- 
known American impresario, and a pupil 
of Hattie Clapper Morris, of New York, 
made a most successful début at the Gal- 


léries St. Hubert Théatre last night. She 
was given an ovation and the perform- 
ance was so successful that the best seats 
in the theater were promptly sold out for 
weeks ahead. Mme. Strakosch has been 
engaged at what is a phenomenal salary for 
opera in this city. 





HER BERLIN DEBUT 





Helen Allyn, of Chicago, Triumphs as 
Prima Donna in “Tales of Hoffmann” 


Berwin, Jan. 5.—Helen Allyn, a Chicago 
society girl, made a brilliant début as a 
prima donna at the Opéra Comique to-night 
in Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman.” She 
sang the triple role of Olympia, Julietta and 
Antonia, and won enthusiastic plaudits 
from a large and fashionable audience, 
which included a number of Americans. 

Miss Allyn revealed not only a delightful 
soprano voice, but eminent dramatic ability, 
especially in the part wherein she repre- 
sented a mechanical doll. 

The Chicago girl came to Europe a year 
ago, after winning honors in the Metro- 
politan Opera’s school in New York. She 
studied under Parisian and German mas- 
ters and was engaged for the Opéra Co- 
mique, in Berlin, last Autumn, under flat- 
tering conditions, after a single trial per- 
formance. 

Miss Allyn first went on the stage about 
four years ago, joining a musical comedy 
company. Just prior to sailing for Eu- 
rope she appeared with success in America 
in “The Bohemian Girl.” She is a tall and 
statuesque blonde, and makes an impres- 
sive appearance. Her father is Major A. 
W. Allyn, No. 373 Oakwood Boulevard, 
Chicago. 





The Countess Cassini, niece of a former 
Russian Ambassador to the United States, 
will adopt the name of Corani when she 
goes upon the professional stage. She has 
been studying for opera under Trabadelo, 
in Paris. 


BOSTON INTERESTED 
BY CHILD VIOLINIST 


Irma Seydel Gives Recital and 
Lina Cavalieri Appears 
in Concert 


Boston, Jan. 10.—In the interval between 
the departure of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany on tour and the arrival of the Metro- 
politan forces, which commence here with 
“Tristan and Isolde” to-morrow evening, 
there have been some unusually interesting 
concerts. 

On Monday afternoon, the 3d, Irma Sey- 
del, the twelve-year-old daughter of T, Sey- 
del, double-bass player of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, made her professional dé- 
but. Miss Seydel studies with Charles Loef- 
fler, the violinist and composer, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that she has en- 
joyed excellent schooling. But Miss Seydel 
has more than that, and the future should 
have good things in store for her. She 
played musically and unaffectedly an ambi- 
tious program: 





The Tartini Sonata, “Trille du Diable”; Vieux- 
temps “Reverie”; the popular Humoresque of 
Dvérak; Spohr’s Scherzo; the G Minor Concerto, 
Max Bruch; Spanish Dance, No. III, Sarasate; 
Romance in F, Beethoven; La Gitana, Alard; 
Mazurka, Wieniawski. 


The young lady produces a very clear, 
pure tone, which will have more body when 
her arm has more weight. Her intonation 
is remarkably true. She has already com- 
menced to interpret with gratifying refine- 
ment and musicianship. The most striking 
performance of the afternoon was that of 
the Bruch Concerto, which was read with 
surprising authority and virtuosoship and 
bow. Few violinists refrain from gushing 
when they reach the slow movement. There 
was much applause by a friendly audience, 
and Miss Seydel extended the program. 

Lina Cavalieri, assisted by George Harris, 
tenor, appeared in Symphony Hall, on 
Tuesday evening. What a pity that more 
of those who appear in coace-t have not 
such exquisite taste in their attire! Should 
opera be the only branch of the musical art 
in which an appeal is made to the eye as to 


the ear? But we wander. Miss Cavalieri 
sang the air, “Il Est Doux,” etc. from 
“Hérodiade”; Tosti’s “Penso,” “Era di 
Maggio,” M. Costa; the Habanera from 


“Carmen”; Grieg’s “Te T’Aime,” the old 
Italian song, “Maria Mari” and Tirendelli’s 
“Amore Amar.” These were Mr, Harris’s 
numbers: Scene from “L’Attaque du Mou- 
lin,” Bruneau; “Provenzalisches,” Lied, 
Schumann; “Die Nacht,” and “Heimliche 
Afforderung,” Strauss: Canzone from “Un 
Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi; the air from 
the prologue to “Griselidis,” Massenet. 

Miss Cavalieri is a singing actress, and 
she is not yet a perfect singer, but she has 
accomplished much as a vocalist of late 
years, and she will accomplish more. She 
communicated the ardor, the adoration, of 
Massenet’s well-known air. In the Italian 
songs Miss Cavalieri pleased every one by 
her warmth and abandon. 

Mr. Harris is a singer of distinction. 
His voice is not large, but of a pleasing and 
expressive quality. He does not. abuse it. 
He vocalizes with much care and discre- 
tion; he interprets with sensitive intelli- 
gence. His style is admirably suited to such 
music as the song from “Griselidis,” which 
is probably one of Massenet’s most beauti- 
ful inspirations, and in “Die Nacht” and 
the “Provenzalisches Lied” Mr. Harris was 
admirable. Both singers added to the pro- 
gram, and Mr. Harris played his own ac- 
companiment when he sang Strauss’s “Mor- 
gen.” 





MAY NOT DANCE SALOME 





Maud Allan Says She Wants Americans 
to Take Her Work Seriously 


Lonpon, Jan. 8—Maud Allan sailed to 
day on the Lusitania to fill her American 
engagement. She is to open in New York 
on January 20 at Carnegie Hall. It is her 
desire not to appear in the Salomé dance 
which brought her célebrity. Her first 
appearance will be in Boston, January 109, 
and her tour of six weeks will include 
Philadelphia, Washington and other big 
cities. 

“My great ambition is that the American 
public and the American press shall take 
me seriously,” she said on the eve of her 
embarkation. 

It is expected that Miss Allan’s program 
will be made up of terpsichorean exposi- 
tions of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” 
Chopin’s “Funeral March” and other simi- 
lar dances. 





Erlanger’s “Aphrodite” is a Mary Garden 
opera that Oscar Hammerstein has up his 
sleeve for next season. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











MR. DUNCAN HERE TO TELL US OUR 
MUSICAL SYSTEM IS ALL WRONG 


The Famous Isadora’s Famous Brother Comes to New York ona 
Serious Mission, but Deplores the Absence of a Competent 
Jury to Pass Judgment on His Theories—The Fine Arts and 
Crafts of the Orient Are Due to Musical Influence, He 





Z 





Maintains 
It isn’t difficult to secure an audience 
with Raymond Duncan (brother of Isa- 
dora, the dancer), who has come to 


America to revolutionize music and who is 
lecturing on Hellenic music and its rela- 
tion to the folk song. He is at the Hotel 
St. Margaret, in West  Forty-seventh 
street, with his wife Penelope, the Greek, 
and his wonderful, chubby and vigorous 
four-year-old son Menalkas, who has never 
eaten meat, had the croup, been down with 
the measles, caught cold or worn anything 
more substantially protective from the cold 
than a knitted shirt and leather sandals. 
“Go right up to room 414,” the tele- 
phone operator says, and soon you are in 
an atmosphere that takes you back to 
Wearing his hair as long as a 
single garment 


nature. 
Comanche chief’s, and a 
which he wove himself, “under the influ- 
ence of the music of the ancients,” and a 
pair of sandals that come from the shop of 
a modern dealer in leather, Mr. Duncan 
bids you a hearty welcome, extending a 
hand and arm bare to the shoulders. A 
second later little Menalkas drops the rude 
wooden lyre which he is strumming, runs 
up to you, punches you in the stomach and 
begs you to play “railroad train” with him, 
while Mrs. Duncan, beautiful, her red hair 
caught close to her head in a purple silken 
net, wearing a purple peplus about her 
throat, wanders in and about the room, 
chatting occasionally with little Menalkas 
in Greek. The neighbors on the floor be- 
low never complain of noise in the Duncan 





taking cold than a bronze statue. He never 
has been ill in his life, and the presump 
tion of the police in trying to tell me how 
my child shall be clad is outrageous. | 
shall never dress him differently than he 
is now. 

“The fact is our errand here is serious, 
and we should be treated seriously. What 
we wear, what we eat, how we live—all 
these are unimportant. It is what I have to 
say that should receive a hearing.” 

“Do you find it impossible to get a fair 
hearing in America?” asked the Musical 
AMERICA man sympathetically. 

“T do,” Mr. Duncan answered gravely. 
“If a man makes an important geograph- 
ical discovery, such as reaching the North 
Pole, he comes back to civilization,, and 
there are scientific bodies before whom he 
can submit proofs. These bodies are com- 
posed of experts, who carefully weigh his 
claims and study his observations, and the 
world accepts their verdict. If a great 
chemist in his researchings finds he can 
make use of an element in a manner never 
tried before there are other chemists who 
can tell the world whether the discovery 
is new and yaluable. Not so in music. | 
have come over here to tell you that your 
musical system is absolutely wrong, mor- 
ally and physically, and there is no one 
here with sufficient musical knowledge to 
listen to my teachings and pronounce an 
intelligent and comprehensive verdict.” 

“Are there not musicians here who know 
the subject well enough to understand 
your system and teachings?” Mr. Duncan 
was asked. 

“No. I find a body of musicians in- 
capable of judging on the matter. The 
musicians here seem to be in such a low 
state of musical knowledge that it is even 


Penelope Duncan, Sister-in-Law of Isadora Duncan, Playing Hellenic Music 


apartments. The sandals make nary a 
sound. 

As serious as a man with a mission 
should be, Mr. Duncan, whose cold blue 


eyes stare straight into your own ordinarily, 
plunged immediately into the subject of the 


interview. When the Musica AMERICA 
nan saw him, however, he was still in- 
lignant over the arrest of his sister-in-law 
vecause she had taken the bare-legged 
Menalkas out for a walk on Broadway, 
ind the Gerry Society had objected, fear- 
ng that the boy would catch cold. 

“How ridiculous and absurd,” declared 
Mr. Duncan. “Why, my boy wears five 
shirts, and he is in no more danger of 


difficult to interest them. Over in Phila 
delphia one of the leading critics would 
not come to my lecture because he con- 
fessed that he could not make an intelli 
gent report of what I was saying. The 
other night I delivered a lecture at Colum 
bia University. There, at least, I felt 
sure that I would have an audience com 
posed of persons of brains, men and women 
before whom I could expound my truths, 
tell them something about musical system 
and the laws that govern it. I thought 
that in the Columbia faculty there would 
be some men able enough to comprehend. 
Instead, I found myself facing an audi- 
ence that was not at all learned, with the 





Raymond Duncan Weaving While Under the Influence of Hellenic Music 


result that, in place of making demonstra- 
tions of great value, I had to give a popu- 
lar lecture on the subject. It is the same 
with interviews. Newspaper men seem 
mainly interested in whether or not I 
wear shoes and stockings. The musical 
critics are as unintelligent as the rest.” 

Mr. Duncan was told that Musica. 
AMERICA would be glad to print something 
about his plans, and he made this state- 
ment: 

“First, I propose to establish as a scien- 
tific fact that every note in a musical scale 
is set in its exact position through natural 
laws. That is the first thing we have to 
arrive at. Then as a result of that we 
shall have seven different modes of music, 
and, further, as a result we shall have three 
genders—diatonic, chromatic and harmonic. 
We have four systems, as follows: Di 
phonie, trephonie, tetraphonie and dia- 
phason. In the system about forty-odd 
different scales are brought out. 

“T can absolutely demonstrate as a scien- 
tific fact the logical development of all 
of these scales from one primary note. 
In short, I have made a reconstruction of 
the monochord system of Pythagoras. 

“My method of deriving all of these 
scales from one primitive note is abso- 
lutely logical, can be understood by any 
one, agrees exactly with all ancient docu 
ments on the subject, agrees exactly with 
the modern teaching in Greece on the sub 
ject, and agrees exactly with the folk music 
of all countries, whether it be Chinese, 
North American Indian or German. 

“When we have established that I then 
establish another thing—i. e., that all of 
these scales are the result, not of mathe- 
matical divisions, and then playing, indi 
vidually trying to sing these different 
forms, but are the natural consequence of 
the use by people of certain rhythms, the 
use of which is forced upon them by 
natural law. The scale is not a construc 
tion by schoiars or musical philosophers, 
but is merely a manner of examining the 
formation of human music which falls 
into these different relations of intervals 
instinctively by the people and conforms 
absolutely to natural laws of gravitation, 
vibration and attraction, 

“Therefore, the sequence of notes in 
melody is as absolutely set and exact as 
the size of the different intervals. The re 
sult is that the study of musical law and 
musical notation is the same as the study 
of astronomy, a study of natural forces 
and relations, and it is as absurd for a 
musician to compose music as it would be 
for an astronomer to compose a system of 
the universe of his own. The work of the 
musician should not be in the composing 
of music, but a much higher and greater 
work lies before him, which is the writing 
down and interpreting the true music of 
nature. 

“Though the natural system of music is 
more intricate and complex and calls for 
extraordinary concentration and study for 
its appreciation, its practice comes instinct- 
ively and naturally to all people and re- 
quires no study of its laws. We have as a 
contrast to this the modern musical sys- 


tem, which is childishly simple in its con- 
struction, but takes ten, twenty or even 
longer years to attain an ability, whether 
it be in instrumental playing or in singing. 

“As far as the music concerns singing it 
is interesting to note that as your modern 
music invariably breaks down the singer’s 
voice at an early age (it being taken for 
granted that as a person grows older the 
voice grows poorer until none is left), that 
in countries where people have never in- 
dulged in an equal temperament system, or 
composed music, their voices last to a great 
age, and they become more beautiful as 
one grows older. I know a man in Greece 
who was 103 years old and who has a 
voice of marvelous beauty at that age. 
I would like to find a man in America 
103 years old who could make a musical 
note come from his voice. I believe I 
could take people who seemingly have no 
voice and I could teach them to sing this 
natural music, with the result that there 
would be cultivated in them a voice of 
good resonant and harmonic quality. 

“In America it is not generally known 
that the fine arts and crafts of the Orient 
are all due to musical ability, In some of 
these Eastern countries patterns are woven 
through the influence of music. I refer to 
cashmere shawls and other products.” 

Mr. Duncan was asked how he was at- 
tracted to the ancient music, He is a San 
Francisco man and was working for the 
renaissance of dancing and_ gradually 
found that a better grade of music than 
was used in the dance was necessary. 

“I kept experimenting with music,” he 
said, “until I arrived at the epoch of danc- 
ing to Beethoven. These Beethoven dances 
caused a great sensation in Europe at the 
time. However, I arrived at the stage 
when I could no longer dance Beethoven 
He seemed too effeminate, too sentimental. 
It might do for a woman, but it was neces- 
sary for me to have some more masculine 
form of dance, a music that depended upon 
its actual construction for its beauty. I 
went to Greece, and there I heard the 
music that had the required richness in 
rhythm and color and at the same time 
strength. 

“There are 20,000 Greeks in New York, 
and a number of the colonists have called 
upon me. One of them asked me if I 
would not go down to the Chinese theater 
with him. He said the music there sounds 
very much like Byzantine music.” 

Mr. Duncan believes that if the classic 
Greek principles of rhythm and harmonics 
are adopted generally it will make house- 
hold work and all labor pleasant. He said 
along this line to a recent interviewer: 

“In Greece, as in many of the Oriental 
countries, the fashion of singing and of 
moving the muscles of the body in a rhyth- 
mic accompaniment has been carried to 
such a point that it has become an indis- 
pensable factor in the performance of 
labor. Fishermen drawing in their nets on 
the coast sing the old folk songs; drawing 
in the heavy lines in harmonic accompani- 
ment and, causing the waves to vibrate in 
harmony with their movements, they are 
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LIZA LEHMANN IN BOSTON 





Visiting Composer Gives a Program of Her Own Works—Elman with | 


the Symphony Orchestra—Leandro Campanari in Recital 


Boston, Jan, 10.—Liza Lehmann, at the 
piano, directed a concert of her own com- 
positions on Thursday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall. These soloists assisted: Mme. 


Jomelli, soprano; Miss Palgrave-Turner, 
contralto; Dan Beddoe,: tenor;. Frederick 
Hastings, baritone; Master Albert Hole, 
soprano. The program was similar to that 
given in New York last Saturday, and was 
very effectively interpreted. The setting of 
“Omar” is not disturbing to-day, either in 
its harmonies or its style. Its great merit 
lies in the sincerity and the unaffectedness 
of the composer, the abundance of genuine 
musical ideas, the continuity and the sense 
of form which prevail. And the delightful 
personality of Mme. Lehmann was always 
to be felt between the lines. She has writ- 
ten some real “child music.” Very little 
of such music is written to-day. The songs 
from the daisy chain, excellently sung by 
Master Hole, are children’s songs, charac- 
teristically light-hearted, innocent and art- 
less. Some of the settings of Lewis Car- 
roll are forced, but more of them are 
truly delicious, as the famous verses of the 
“songs that went wrong”; “How Doth the 
Little Crocodile,” etc., for quartet; “Soup 
of the Evening, Beautiful Soup,” for tenor; 
“Won’t You Join the Dance”? for quartet; 
the Duchess Lullaby, “You Speak Roughly 
to Your Little Boy,” for contralto, and 
the lines of the callow youth, “You Are 
Old, Father William.” This was a duet 
for tenor and bass. Mr. Beddoe and Mr. 
Frederick Hastings certainly did the lines 
justice. Mme. Jomelli added to her local 
popularity on this occasion. 

The symphony program of the week past 
offered Elgar’s Symphony, given for the 
second time here, Dvorak’s Violin Con- 
certo, played by Mischa Elman, and Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s “Villanelle du Diable.” 
Mr. Elman was fortunately situated, for 
he came after that disagreeable, labored, 
unfortunately sincere and thoroughly inar- 
tistic symphony. He was greeted as an 
angel of light. He recreated the flimsy 
work of Dvorak, gave it point and sub- 
stance, made the most of the best mo- 
ments, and vitalized passages that in other 
hands might well have been weak and re- 


dundant. This violinist has never more 
justified his reputation. He interpreted for 
himself, with the absolute authority of a 
great musician. He commanded, and he 
was obeyed. He took the orchestra, so 
to speak, in his hand, and accomplished his 
intentions with it and his solo instrument. 

For once Mr. Loeffler’s masterly flight 
of phantasy and sardonic humor had the 
nervous electricity, the subtle irony, and 
the extraordinary coloring which belong 
to it. Certainly it was the most vital and 
individual music on the program. 

The recital given by the violinist, Lean- 
dro Campanari, on the 4th, attracted a large 
audience of musicians. Mr. Campanari was 
warmly welcomed, for his history is closely 
associated with the history of the musical 
growth of this city. He was concertmeister 
in the first season of the Boston Sympheny 
Orchestra, under George Henschel, twenty- 
nine seasons ago, and he is also known here 
as a soloist. He played pieces by Veracini, 
Stamitz, Leclair, Vieuxtemps, Paganini, 
Lalo, Schubert-Wilhelmj and Wieniawski. 
He played chiefly from an album, which 
seemed to contain in itself most of the pro- 
gram. He played eagerly and with fire. 
He was at his best in passages of sustained 
melody. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet played in 
Jordan Hall on the 6th, when Hedwig 
Schroeder, pianist, appeared here for the 
first time. The Allegro from Schubert’s 
quartet in G, op. 161, gave much pleasure. 
A quartet by Reger in E flat, op. 109, was 
played, and applauded, for the first time in 
America. The work was well interpreted, 
and the second movement was repeated. 
Why? No, Mr. Finck. I had had a night’s 
sleep, and my stomach was in order. But 
as for the mental digestion, the music is 
heavy and sour, a wilderness of pretension 
and counterpoint, an inexcusable relapse 
into an unfortunate habit of putting notes 
on paper. From a composer of a colossal 
talent this did indeed seem a false move. 
To turn to pleasanter things, Miss Schroe- 
der played the piano part of Schumann’s 
E Flat Quartet with a sound technic, a 
healthy, musical tone, and much enthusi- 
asm. However, the lid of the piano need 
not have been raised. Ot1n Downs. 





SIXTY OF TOWNSEND'S 
PUPILS IN CONCERT 


Boston Teacher Presents His Students 
in a Novel Program of Part 
Songs 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Pupils of Stephen 
Townsend, the successful baritone soloist 
and teacher, gave another noteworthy con- 
cert in Chickering Hall last Friday evening. 
The program included excerpts from “The 
Erl-King’s Daughter,” Gade; “The Hymn 
of Praise,” Mendelssohn; “Christmas 
Bells,” (a Carol) George L. Osgood; and 
“Christmas Oratorio,” Saint-Saens. The 
excellent accompaniments of Mrs. Law- 
rence A. Sprague, organist, and J. Arthur 
Colburn, pianist, added much to the success 
of the program. Over sixty pupils took 
part and their finished singing in the con- 
certed numbers, as well as the solos, must 
have raised the question in more than one 
mind as to why Mr. Townsend does not 
form a regular singing society and give 
two or more performances regularly each 
year. 

The hall was filled to its capacity and 
the chorus, Mr. Townsend and the soloists 
were warmly applauded. The soloists in 
the “Erl-King’s Daughter” were Mary 
Harger, soprano; Miss Barnes, alto, and 
Dr. Arthur Gould, baritone. In “The 
Hymn of Praise” the solo parts were sung 
by Lillian Beatey, soprano; Miss Barnes, 
alto, and John Daniels, tenor; and in the 
Saint-Saéns oratorio, Marion J. Henderson, 
soprano; Mrs. Edwin F. Macy, alto; 
Charles Mandeville, tenor, and George 
Dane, baritone, were the soloists. The 
precision and fine regard for nuances which 
the chorus displayed in the Osgood “Carol” 
brought richly deserved applause, which 
continued until Mr. Townsend gave the 
signal for a repetition of the last part of 
the work. The scene for soprano, bari- 
tone and chorus in the work by Gade was 
given with particularly pleasing effect. Mr. 
Daniels sang well in “The Hymn of 
Praise,” although struggling with a severe 
cold. The other soloists carried their parts 





with distinction. As a conductor Mr. 
Townsend has magnetism and authority. 
i ie Le 





Rachmaninoff at Metropolitan 


Sunday was Rachmaninoff night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The Russian 
composer-pianist played six of his own 
compositions: a melodie, a barcarolle, a 
humoresque and three of his preludes, those 


in F sharp minor, G minor and C sharp 
minor, while Mme. Anna Mitschik sang 
two of his songs: “Der Friihling naht” and 
a romanza. The other soloists were John 
Forsell, Carl Jorn, Jane Osborn-Hannah 
and Adamo Didur. Max Bendix directed 
the orchestra. 


BRAVED STORM TO HEAR 
SCHUMANN-HEINK SING 


St. Paul Audience Well Repaid for Dis- 
comfort in Attending Symphony 
Orchestra Concert 








St, Paut, Jan. 6.—The largest audience 
of the season, an audience completely filling 
the big St. Paul Auditorium, braved the 
severity of a Minnesota blizzard to hear 
the fifth evening concert of the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Roth 
well had chosen Dvérak’s Symphony, No. 5, 
in E Minor, op. 95, “krom the New 
World”; Massenet’s Suite No. 4, “Scénes 
Pittoresque,” and Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
Solenelle, “1812,” op. 49, for the orchestral 
numbers, and the management had engaged 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as assisting soloist. 
These were the attractions which out- 
weighed the attractions of home on a night 
when the mercury was uncomfortably low 
and snow was falling heavily. 

Although railroad trains were snow- 
bound, Madame, the wise and experienced 
traveler, had allowed time for possible de- 
lays, and arrived a scant two hours before 
the opening of the program. She gave a 
superb rendering of the recitative and 
aria, “Baalspriester,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet.” Her singing of a group 
of Schubert songs comprising “Die junge 
Nonne,” with accompaniment orchestrated 
by Franz Liszt; “Der Tod und das Maed- 
chen,” accompaniment orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl, and “Erlkoenig,” accompaniment or 
chestrated by Hector Berlioz, was a revela- 
tion, and aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
A recitative and aria from Gounod’s “Sap 
pho” was the singer’s final number. 





Dufault Sings at Newhaus Musicale 


[he third of the Newhaus chamber mu- 
sicales was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on the afternoon of January 6. 
The program was applauded by a large 
and enthusiastic audience, which insisted 
upon several repetitions of certain num- 
bers. The soloists were Paul Dufault, 
tenor; Willy Lamping, ‘cellist; the Ja- 
cobs-Lamping Quartet, and Mme. New- 


haus herself. The quartet gave an artis- 
tic performance of a movement of Men- 
delssohn’s third quartet, the finale from 
Dvoérak’s “American” quartet, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile.” Mr. Du- 
fault was at his best, and earned much ap- 
plause for his singing of “Enchantment,” 
one of Mme. Newhaus’s own compositions. 
In addition to this, he sang a number of 
selections in French and Italian. Elizabeth 
Ruggles played the piano accompaniments. 


TWO YOUNGSTERS GIVE 
STUDIO SONG RECITAL 


Marcelle and Andrée Trotin Sing Solos 
and Duets Before a Large Audience 
on Sunday Afternoon 


The Carnegie Hall Studio was crowded 
to its capacity when two little tots, one nine 
and the other a little over six years old, 
climbed up on the elevated platform and 
demurely took their seats after carefully, 
and in a motherly way, seating a large 
doll between them. Indeed, it required 
close looking to determine which was doll 
and which was child, 

And then these two tiny tots, the daugh- 
ters of Mme. Trotin, the teacher of sight- 
singing, proceeded to demonstrate the thor- 
oughness of their mother’s work by giving 
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Marcelle and Andrée Trotin, Aged Six 

and Nine Years, Who Gave Their 
Own Song Recital 


a program fully as exacting for them as a 
more serious program would be for more 
mature singers. They sang in both French 
and English, and their enunciation was per- 
fect. Children as they were, these two 
young artists evidently realized the value 
of telling a story to the listeners, and they 
brought out the salient points of each nar- 
rative naively and with evident enjoyment. 
The program was as follows: 


Rameau, Tambourin and Musette; Dalayrac, 
“Chanson du Patre’’; Dusseck, Canzonetta; Bee- 
thoven, “‘La Bavarde”; Pradére, “Le Grillou’’; 
Wilson, Lullaby; Pulitzer, ““Two Little Maids’’; 
Nevin, “The Woodpecker”; Gaynor, “‘The Ginger- 
bread Man”; Duet, “Santa Lucia”; Denza, “The 
Little Watercress Vender’; Adam, Christmas 
Song; Mendelssohn, “Maids of Ganges,” Duet; 
Song Cycle, “The Dell’s Calendar,’’ words by 
Nora A. Smith; music by Isidore Luckstone. 

The two little Trotin children, Marcelle 
and Andrée, were assisted by Marion Mc- 
Caffrey, aged twelve, who acquitted herself 
with much credit to her teacher. The ac- 
companiments were played by Mme. Tro- 
tin. 

The audience listened to the program of 
solos and duets with great interest, and 
gave the children so much applause that the 
little singers’ eyes fairly sparkled with 
pleasure and excitement. 





Master Music Studios Faculty to Give 
Recital 


Henry Holden Huss, pianist-composer ; 
Wilford Watters, baritone; Mrs. Wilford 
Watters, soprano; Lisette Frederic, vio- 
linist; and Eleanor Payez, a piano pupil 
of Mr. Huss, will appear in recital at the 
Master Music Studios, Broadway and One 
Hundred and Eighth street, on Wednesday 
evening, January 19. M. Duble-Scheele is 
director of the school. 
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CARRENO'S TRIBUTE 
TO MR. OBERHOFFER 


Pianist Expresses High Regard for 
Minneapolis Orchestra’s 
Conductor 





MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 8—Mme. Carrefio 
was the soloist at the fourth concert of the 
season given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, at 
the Auditorium, Friday evening, January 
7, and aroused great enthusiasm. The con- 
cert was of more than ordinary interest for 
Minneapolis heard for the first time the 
MacDowell Concerto No. 2, in D Minor, 
which made a profound impression. Mme. 
Carrefio and the orchestra gave the con- 
certo a beautiful reading, although the 
delay of the pianist’s train prevented her 
from holding a rehearsal of this work. 

The orchestral parts were all in manus- 
cript and after the performance Mme. Car- 
refio showered Mr. Oberhoffer, the conduc- 
tor, and the men with praise for the superb 
results achieved. The pianist again ex- 
pressed her opinion that Mr. Oberhoffer is 
one of the great conductors of the day. 

To persistent recalls Mme. Carrefio gav: 
Chopin’s “Berceuse” and MacDowell’s 
“Witches’ Dance.” 

The work of the orchestra throughout 
the evening was noteworthy. The sym 
phony was Beethoven’s No. 4 in B Flat. A 
number which pleased by its originality and 
tonal charm was “On the Shores of the 
Moldau” by Frederick Smetana. Capriccio 
Espagiiol, opus 34, by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was given a most brilliant performance and 
gave nearly all the solo instruments an op 
portunity to be heard to advantage. 

Ferruccio Busoni, the Italian pianist, will 
be the soloist at the next regular concert, 
January 21. 

Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey scored a 
most distinct success at the last Sunday 
concert with her lovely voice and charming 
manner. She was given the most enthus 
iastic recalls and greeted by one of the 
large houses of the season. E. B 


NEW METROPOLITAN 
OPERA STARS ARRIVE 


Maria Delna to Make Début Soon in 
“Orfeo” and Walter Soomer as 
“Wolfram” in “Tannhduser” 








Two important new members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, Marie Delna, the 
celebrated French singer, and Walter Soo- 
mer, first baritone of the Municipal Thea 
ter in Leipsic and the Bayreuth festivals, 
arrived in New York on Wednesday, Jan 
uary 12. 

Marie Delna is scheduled to make he: 
début as Orfeo the latter part of the month 
She is also to create here the part of Mar 
celline, in “L’Attaque du Moulin,” at the 
New Theater. 

Mr. Soomer, who is well remembered 
from the favorable impression he created 
during the last season at the Metropolitan, 
will make his first appearance as Wolfram 
in “Tannhauser” on Monday evening, Janu 
ary 17, on which occasion Leo Slezak wil! 
sing for the first time here in German opera 
the role of Tannhduser, 

Hermann Jadlowker, the young Russian 
tenor, who has had so striking a success 
in Europe that it resulted in an engagement 
for the next seven years at the Court Thea 
ters in Berlin and Vienna, comes to New 
York on a leave of absence, and will re 
main until the end of the season. He wil 
probably make his début on Saturday nigh‘ 
January 22, as Faust, supported by Geral 
dine Farrar, who is cast to sing Marguerit. 
on this occasion. 

Further negotiations are now pendins 
with Walter Hyde, the English tenor, wh 
sang for a number of seasons at Cover 
Garden in London, to join the Metropol: 
tan Opera Company’s forces about the mi 
dle of March. 


FRANK X. DOYLE 


TENOR 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
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362 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Director 
Carnegie Hall , TICKE? 
Jan. 14, 8.15 P. M. 15, 25, 35 and 50 Ct 
Soloist: Maximilian Plilzer, Violinist 





Mozart - - Overture, *“‘Magic Flut« 
Beethoven - - Symphony No, I 
Sinding Violin Concerto, A, Op. 4 
Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile, Op. ! 
Tschaikowsky - . - - - Marche Sla 
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AMERICAN MEN TOO SUCCESSFUL IN BUSINESS TO ENTER OPERA 


But Allen Hinckley, the Metropolitan Basso, Sees Better Times Ahead 
for His Countrymen Who Have Vocal Ability—-Where the Beginner 
may Best Be Launched on an Operatic Career—Out-of-Door 


Sports His Hobby 


Allen Hinckley likes plenty of sunlight 
and fresh air. For this reason he has an 
apartment on the southern corner of the 
Hotel Grenoble, and on the top floor, so 
that the sunshine pours in through southern 
and eastern windows, unchecked by tower- 
ing skyscrapers. Plenty of books and pic- 
tures, a piano littered with music of all 
schools and kinds, from early Italian songs 
and arias down to the most modern of 
the German school, give a homelike ap- 


pearance to the rooms. The occupant 
greets a visitor in a cordial, unaffected 


manner which at once establisnes a friendly 
feeling. 
“What do I think of the American man 


in opera?” Mr. Hinckley repeated the ques- * 


tion musingly. “In some ways that is 
rather a difficult question to answer be- 
cause until very recently there were prac- 
tically no American men in opera, and even 
now, outside of Germany, where they are 
being welcomed and made quite sincerely 
to feel that they are liked and appreciated, 
their number is but few. There are four 
of us at the Metropolitan this season. Mr. 
Hammerstein has two in his company, and 
even this is a surprising number compared 
to.a few years ago, when it would have 
been impossible to find any appearing on 
the stage of the Metropolitan. 














Allen Hinckley, Frau Fleischer-Edel and 
Siegfried Wagner, Snapped at Bayreuth 


“The reason for this is not, I think, hard 
to find. American men have always been 
so successful in business careers that their 
ittention and energies have naturally in- 
lined them towards such occupations. I 
am not at all sure that I might not be mak- 
ng more money myself now if I had chosen 
susiness for my occupation.” Here Mr. 
Hinckley laughed contentedly, evidently 
ot in the least regretting his choice. 

“There is another feature of the question 
which might as well be faced, too. In my 
pinion, and I think in that of most people 
who have given the matter thought, the 
\merican, and especially the American 
man, as compared with the Continental 
nan, lacks temperament, or | might say 
magination. Perhaps a simple instance 
from my own experience will show this 
lainly. One night when I was singing in 
lannhauser’ at the close of the second act 
me of the foreign singers in the chorus 
ame up to me and said: ‘O, Herr Hinckley, 
lo you know, when I hear those words 
vhich the Landgraf sings: “Der Zauber 


bleibe ungebrochen,” it gives me such a 
strange thrill, is it not wonderful, that 
bit?’ Now can you imagine a young Amer- 
ican making such a remark? Either he 
would not have the imagination which 
would cause him to thrill at certain poetic 
phrases, or else he would do all in his 
power to conceal the fact that he was thus 
moved from any and every one else. 

“As far as voices go, I think the Ameri- 
can male voices are as superior as the 
women’s voices are now acknowledged to 
be. And I believe that more and more 
American men will adopt an operatic career. 
The success of a few will and already has 
inspired others who ten years ago would 
not have dreamed of making music a seri- 
ous occupation. If I had any doubts on 
this score they would be dissipated by the 
quantities of letters which I receive each 
week from young Americans, who state 
that they wish to have an operatic career, 
and ask my advice. I do not know that 
I am competent to advise them, but since 
they seek it, I always urge them to learn to 
sing well in this country, but by all means 
to begin their operatic career abroad, and 
since I must advise from my own experi- 
ence, as well as from conviction, I suggest 
Germany, in the case of those with really 
strong, powerful voices, or Italy for those 
whose voices would seem better suited to 
lighter and lyric roles. 

“The stage experience which can be ac- 
quired in Germany is, to my mind, invalu- 
able. In the first place, Germany is kind 
to a beginner, does not expect him to step 
upon the stage for the first time a full 
grown artist, but is ready and willing to 
assist him in his development. Personally, 
I take no stock in the stories often re- 
peated of the jealousy of foreigners, and 
the antagonism shown them by the native 
singers. I think the mere fact that so many 
American singers have had and are having 
great success in numbers of German opera 
houses ought to disprove this statement. 
Another helpful feature for the young 
singer in the German theaters is the per- 
manency of the companies. They are 
smaller, the artists are accustomed to sing- 
ing together, and good ensemble work is 
the result. Certain things which we 
Americans as a public demand are not toler- 
ated in Germany, and in consequence when 
we come back here to sing we are at first 
decidedly surprised, perhaps a little shocked. 
I refer now to the habit of taking curtain 
calls here after the character is dead. In 
Germany no one after being killed off in 
an act is allowed or expected to appear be- 
fore the curtain and smilingly acknowledge 
the applause of the audience. Elizabeth 
may not arise from her bier; Tristan, lying 
dead upon the stage, must not suddenly 
come to life. Even Siegfried, after having 
been killed in the last act of ‘Die Gétter- 
dammerung, would wait for several cur- 
tains before coming to life again, and in his 
case the exception is only made sometimes 
because, after all, that opera marks the end 
of the trilogy, hence no drama is inter- 
rupted by such reappearance, and at the end 
of the entire cycle, the tenor may reason- 
ably be allowed to come out and receive 
his just meed of appreciation. However, 
one recovers from the surprise after a few 
weeks here, for it is the custom, the public 
would be disappointed, and so the artists 
are ready enough to follow it. 

“To sing at Bayreuth is a liberal educa- 
tion for any young singer, because, even if 
it offered no other advantage, he or she 
is absolutely letter perfect, if one may use 
the expression, before allowed to appear 
upon the stage. After studying and sing- 
ing a role in Bayreuth one need never be 
afraid of being upset or becoming confused 
when singing it anywhere else. No matter 
what might happen with the other singers, 
even with the orchestra,the Bayreuth singer 
knows his music so absolutely, bar for bar, 
beat for beat, down to a thirty-second of 
a beat, that it would be difficult indeed for 
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Allen Hinckley (Behind the Drum) and Some of His Fellow Passengers on an At- 
lantic Liner, Taking Liberties with the Ship’s Band Instruments 


him to lose his cue, or make mistakes of 
that kind. Equal atténtion is paid by the 
Bayreuth trainers for the performance to 
enunciation, to the proper value of vowels 
and consonants, to the shading of the mu- 
sical phrase, so that even those who object 
to the Bayreuth school as too rigid, too 
autocratic in its conventions, must admit 
that it is salutary discipline for a young 
artist. I am sincerely glad to have had my 
two seasons there. Aside trom these ad- 
vantages, an artist who has appeared suc- 
cessfully at Bayreuth has the entire Ger- 
man operatic field open to him in a way 
that people in this country do not realize. 
He can go anywhere, he is accepted with- 
out question, as an artist of the first rank.” 

Mr. Hinckley spent his Summer in Eu- 
rope, going first to London. This was in- 
tended to be merely a visit to some old 
friends, but hardly had he arrived there 
when an acquaintance of Bayreuth days met 
him and promptly engaged him at a large 
fee to sing at a private musicale. Then he 
went to Hamburg, where his old friends 
vied with each other in proving to him 
that they had not forgotten him or ceased 
to mourn his loss. Aside from his ap- 
pearances as guest in other German cities, 
the German opera seasons at Covent Gar- 
den, London, under Hans Richter, where 
Mr. Hinckley sang for two seasons, mak- 
ing many friends and admirers of his fine 
voice, and the Bayreuth seasons, the basso’s 
operatic career prior to his coming to New 
York was in Hamburg. Here he made his 
début in grand opera, here he learned Ger- 
man, here he gradually acquired not only 
the admiration of the Hamburg public, a 
dificult one, for his beautiful voice, but 
also their respect for him as an artist. 
Here, incidentally, he also twice won the 
German golf championship, and he still 
hopes before many more years elapse to 
be able to go to Hamburg early enough to 
compete for this championship again. 

After visiting several weeks in Hamburg, 
Mr. Hinckley paid his first visit to Italy, 
and spent some weeks on beautiful Lake 
Como, and on the Italian Riviera, studying 
the language, mingling with the people— 
for Mr. Hinckley is not one of those travel- 
ing Americans who seeks out companions 
of his own nationality exclusively when in 
foreign countries, 

Asked if he had any fads, he at first 
laughingly disclaimed the idea, unless it 
might be one for exercise. He is an en- 
thusiastic golf, tennis and squash player, 
a good boxer, fond of horseback riding, 
swimming, and indeed any outdoor sport. 
He did finally admit to a weakness for 
chocolate ice cream, and since his return 
to his native land has indulged that weak- 
ness even to the extent of eating it on the 
days he sings. But he declares that it is 
not what one eats that tells upon the voice, 
but the physical condition in which the 
singer keeps himself. 

It is due merely to the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera House that Mr. Hinck- 
ley has been heard here exclusively in Wag- 


nerian roles. Philadelphia heard him in 
“Aida” this Autumn, but this is the one 
exception. In Germany, however, Mr. 


Hinckley has sung in “Der Freischiitz,” 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Fidelio,” “The 
Huguenots,” “The Jewess”—in which opera 
he learned the important réle of the Car- 
dinal in three days, and thereby greatly 
pleased the management of the Hamburg 
opera—and a number of the modern Ger- 
man operas as well. 
EK. L. 





OVATION FOR BUSONI 
AT MANHATTAN CONCERT 


Audience Never Ceases Applauding Un- 
til Piano Is Dragged from Stage— 
Other Artists Please 


Particular interest and importance were 
given to last Sunday night’s concert at the 
Manhattan Opera House by the presence 
of Feruccio Busoni, the pianist, as soloist. 
So beautiful was Mr. Busoni’s rendering of 
Liszt’s first concerto that he was given an 
ovation. The audience would not let him 
depart until he had played the Liszt-Pag- 
anini “Campanella Etude,” and, after that, 
he was recalled six times. The applause 
still continued as the piano was being 
dragged from the stage, 

Alice Baron sang an aria from “La Bo- 
héme,” Trentini pleased in Zerlina’s aria 
from “Don Giovanni,” Gilibert chose a 
Faure song, which was encored; Gerville 
Réache was charming in “La Reine de 
Saba”; Vallier was heard in a Flegier ex 
cerpt, and Mazarin sang well in the rendi- 
tion of a Massenet song. Huberdeau, Du- 
franne, Duffault and Lucas were also solo 
ists. The orchestral numbers were Auber’s 
“Le Domino Noir’; “William Tell,” by 
Rossini; Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” 
and Bizet’s suite, “L’Arlesienne.” 





BOSTON APOLLO CLUB 


Stephen Townsend, Baritone, Soloist at 
Interesting Concert 


Boston, Jan. 9.—There was the usual 
large and enthusiastic audience present at 
the concert of the Apollo Club, on the sth, 
at Jordan Hall, when Stephen Townsend, 
baritone, assisted. The program, ranging 
all the way from grave to gay, included 
such numbers as “The Artillerist’s Oath,” 
Adam; “Awake, Pretty Dreamer,” Gericke; 
“Song of the Viking,” Chadwick; “I Know 
Not How ’Twas,” Storck: “Kink Olaf’s 
Christmas,” Buck. Mr. Townsend sang 
these songs: “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet ; 
Requiem, Foote; “Traum durch die Dam 
merung,’ Strauss; “It Is Not Always May,” 
Gounod; “Passing By,” Purcell; “Don 
Juan” Serenade, Tschaikowsky. The per- 
formances of Mr. Townsend were the oc- 
casion of much enjoyment to those present. 
His voice is unusually expressive and adapt- 
able. From Strauss to Gounod is quite a 
jump, yet both of these songs received 
their just measure of appreciation. The 
Transcript spoke appreciatively of his per- 
formance, and of “Traum durch die Dam 
merung” it said: “The Strauss song espec- 
ially, difficult alike as music and as mean- 
ing, came with a touch of real poetry.” 
here was the operatic fervor and the sen 
suous coloring that are peculiarly Mas- 
senet’s in the “Vision Fugitive.” Purcell’s 
song had grace and refinement. Mr. Town- 
send was very cordially received. 


The Flonzaley Quartet Concert 
The first subscription concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet took place at Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Tuesday evening, January 11 
The importance of this concert and the 
space necessary to review it adequately, 


together with the late date of the event, 
make it necessary to postpone the review 
until next week’s issue. 
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“7HE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER,” VARIETY OF OPERA BOUFFE THAT IS STILL POPULAR 





Genuine Comic Opera, Without 
Trivial Burlesque Features, with 
a Sane Plot and Musical Dia- 
logue that Places it in the Class 
with the Best Works of Mill- 


oecker, Suppe, Sullivan and 
Others of the Once Popular 
School 

2 The question of 


~~ 


popular interest in 
true comic opera as 
distinguished from 


the products of 
Broadway manufac- 
ture, is one that 
has been much moot- 
ed during the past 
few years in general 
and this Winter in 
particular. Time there 
was—some two or 
three decades ago, to 
be sure—when “opéra 
comique,” or “opera 
bouffe,” was held in 
high esteem. During 
the past ten or twelve 
years, however, it has 
fallen upon evil days, 
and those audiences 
that once hailed with 
delight the best pro- 
ductions of Strauss, 
Milloecker, Suppe, 
Sullivan, Audran, 
Planquette, O ffen- 
bach, and hosts of 
others, have learned— 
incomprehensibly 
enough—to wax en- 
thusiastic over certain 
merli,”” singing the home-brewed concoc- 
letter song. tions that for inanity 
of dialogue and trivility of music have 
probably never been equalled. With the 
recent advent of the Viennese “Merry 
Widow,” in which were united cleverness 
of plot and genuine charm of melody, the 
fatuities of “musical comedy” experienced 
a serious setback. Since that time there has 
been a steady influx of “Viennese” oper- 
ettas, good, bad and indifferent, it 1s crue, 
but each revealing commendable efforts to 
return to the style of the now neglected 
masterpieces of thirty years ago. 

Acting on the assumption that a public 
willing to disown the errors of its pre- 
vious ways by acclaiming the “Merry 
Widow” would be more than delighted to 
renew its acquaintance with what it had so 
long ignored, no less a personage than 
Oscar Hammerstein undertook what he be- 
lieved would lead to a further redemption 





Thomas G. Richards, 
as “Lieut. Bum- 








The Famous Table Scene from “The Chocolate Soldier” at the Casino. 


Ida Brooks Hunt as “Nadina,” 





Edith Bradford as 


“Mascha,” Flavia Arcaro as “Aurelia,” George Tallman as “Alexius,” Edmond Mulcahy as “Col. Popoff” 


of popular taste. This was nothing less 
than to engage an extra French company 


and set aside three evenings of the week 


for sundry opéra comique revivals. But 
Mr. Hammerstein had made certain serious 
miscalculations which were destined to re- 
sult in the regrettable downfall of the 
praiseworthy scheme. Blinded apparently 
by the fact that New York audiences have 
always shown themselves willing to take 
their grand opera in almost any language, 
he forgot that in a light opera, with its 
abundance of spoken dialogue, they would 
be anxious to know what it was all about 
and to enjoy the fun with which the lines 
and situations abound. None of the works 
presented were new to this city, but on all 
previous occasions they had been enjoyed 
through the medium of translation, or at 
least adaptation. Now, Mr. Hammerstein’s 
company was artistically adequate, and his 











Thomas G. 








Richards and “The Chocolate Girls” 


orchestra was amply large enough to bring 
out the charming details of the scores. The 
audiences enjoyed the familiar and delight- 
ful melodies to the utmost, but unless they 
were thoroughly conversant with French 
they were left in the dark as to the meaning 
of everything that happened between the 
musical numbers, and a number of side- 
splitting jokes were received in sepulchral 
silence. This condition of affairs fore- 
doomed the enterprise from the outset. 
Nevertheless, there.again arose the lament 
from certain quarters that New York’s 
taste for the best in light music had been 
irretrievably impaired by the ten-year del- 
uge of “musical comedy” and ragtime. 
Fortunately, there is at present eloquent 
proof to the contrary. Even before the be- 
ginning of the Manhattan’s opéra comique 
experiment there came to the town a modern 
comic opera worthy, musically, to rank with 
the best of the old school, and in some re- 
spects even more pleasing. It came practi- 
cally unheralded, too, and the opening 
night found but a small gathering in the 
theater. Before the close of the first act the 
hearers recognized that here was something 
distinctly out of the ordinary, and by the 
close of the evening they were prepared to 
acclaim it a triumph. That piece was “The 
Chocolate Soldier” of Oscar Straus, who 
had previously come into notice a year or 
so before with the “Waltz Dream” of fairly 
pleasing memories. This was in August 
last; at present, in January, the little opera 
is steadily gaining fresh adherents, and 
promises to continue doing so indefinitely. 
There are several reasons for the general 
appeal exercised by this work. In the first 
place, its libretto is clear, consistent, hu- 
morous and interesting, with a conspicuous 
absence of mere nonsense which up to re- 
cently was considered essential to the suc- 
cess of a production of the kind. But it is 
by its music especially that it has found 
favor alike with professional musician and 
layman. It is filled with melody from the 
beginning to the end; thoroughly original 
and charming melody of a distinctly supe 
rior quality, but at the same time simple 
enough to be enjoyed by those who plead 
guilty to the charge of musical illiteracy 
Many of these melodies will cling to the 
mind at the very first hearing, while others 
can be heard again and again with con 
stantly increasing pleasure at the discovery 
of details that had previously escaped at- 
tention. The popular “hit” of the piece is 
undoubtedly the waltz, “My Hero,” which 
has already invaded hotels and restaurants. 
[It is excellent music, however, and would 
almost alone be able to carry the opera to 
Scarcely second to this is another 
waltz, “Tiralala,” at the close of the first 
act; the march in the second act, the letter 
song in the third and a great number of 
other things. Those who care to look at the 
score from a more serious and technical 
standpoint will derive very considerable 
pleasure from the unusual richness of the 
orchestration—far superior even to that of 
the famous comic operas of the previous 
generation—and to numerous fascinating 


success 


details of harmony, one of the most in- 
teresting of which is to be heard in the 
“catchy” “Bulgarians” chorus in the opening 
scene. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
the piece is the predominance of action car- 
ried on operatically—that is, through song. 
For some ten minutes after the rise of the 
curtain one’s interest is completely ab- 
sorbed in the action on the stage. Curiously 
enough, no word is actually spoken, but the 
audience learns of the happenings through 
a truly beautiful trio sung by the three prin 
cipal women characters. The vocal parts 
are punctuated with singularly appropriate 
and expressive orchestral interludes. Af- 
terward the actual transition from song 
to speech produces a distinctly curious ef- 
fect. The rescue of the hero from his pur- 
suers, the close of this and the succeeding 
act and the letter duo in the last are all 





OSCAR STRAUS 
Composer of “The Chocolate Soldier” 


crucial moments in the development of the 
story and are nevertheless carried on en- 
tirely through song, without being any the 
less interesting or exciting. y 
Those fond of stirring choruses will find 
something very much to their taste in the 
big ensemble at the opening of the second 
act, which depicts the return of the heroes 
from the war. The presence on the stage of 
a number of trumpeters recalls in a manner 
certain familiar grand opera episodes. So 
does the ballet, which, curiously enough, is 
not merely a vaudeville feature, as it is in 
most Broadway performances, but has a 
perfectiy logical excuse for being present. 


[Continued on page 39] 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


You will remember that in the dawn of 
this earth serious trouble was created for 
humanity by a lady named Eve, who offered 
a gentleman by the name of Adam an apple. 
You will also perhaps remember that in the 
period of what might be called the Dusk of 
the Gods further trouble was created by a 
party by the name of Paris, who offered a 
volatile person by the name of Venus an 
apple, in appreciation of her beauty, at 
which certain other ladies of the time took 
very serious umbrage. So the apple has 
come down to us as being emblematic of 
discord, 

It has been left, however, for the luscious 
lemon to replace the apple as the emblem 
of conflict and angry talk, for it appears 
that in the recent attempted negotiations 
between Mr. Arthur Hammerstein, son of 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, of the Manhattan 
Opera House, and Mr. Otto H. Kahn, lead- 
ing director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, looking, if not to an amalgama- 
tion of operatic interests, at least to a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” by which the demands 
of artists could be reduced to something 
like the reasonable basis that prevails in 
Europe, a snag was struck in the person of 
William K. Vanderbilt, Sr., who is re- 
ported to have declared that he would never 
consent to any understanding with Oscar 
Hammerstein, because the said Hammer- 
stein had, in an interview printed in a 
Philadelphia paper not long ago, referred 
to the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House as “antediluvian lemons.” 

The Vanderbilt snag was further but- 
tressed by Clarence H. Mackay, who, with 
his wife, as you probably know, has had 
troubles of his own with Hammerstein, 
though I believe the doughty Oscar had no 
warmer and more enthusiastic supporters 
when he started his enterprise than the 
Mackays. The Mackay trouble, to deal with 
that first, is said to have arisen from some 
misunderstanding as to the engagement of 
the Manhattan Orchestra, which appeared 
at one of Mrs. Mackay’s functions at her 
house, with Campanini as conductor, at the 
time that distinguished Italian was in this 
country. Mr. Hammerstein has demanded 
$5,000 from the Mackays to pay for the 
evening. Mrs. Mackay resented the de- 
mand, on the ground that she had paid Mr. 
Campanini, who is now in Europe, and 
therefore refused to pay a second time. 
Mr. Hammerstein, contending that he had 
never had a cent, wants his pay, and has 
gone to the courts to secure it. 

The Mackays, I understand, resent the 
publicity which was given the matter, and 
which placed them for a time, till it was 
explained, in a position where it looked as 


if they were endeavoring to evade their 


obligations. 
= eS 


But to go back to Mr. Vanderbilt, I am 
reliably informed that his antagonism to 
Mr. Hammerstein went so far as to pro- 
voke a declaration that he would spend his 
last dollar before any such thing as an un- 
derstanding with Hammerstein was even 
attempted, much less reached—and as, you 
know, Mr. Vanderbilt has somewhat of the 
“filthy lucre” which is part of the stock in 
trade of the reputable American million- 
aire, it looks somewhat dark for the pro- 
jected coming together of the two conflict- 
ing operatic forces. 


Out of the storm and stress of the con- 
flict and the wordy warfare which resulted, 
and which has filled the columns of our 
daily papers, several points appear very 
clearly, to most of which you drew atten- 
tion last week in your able review of the 
operatic situation. These points are the al- 
most reckless cost of giving opera under 
existing conditions, where by competition 
between the two houses the salaries of ar- 
tists have been boosted several hundred per 
cent over what they are in Europe, with the 
added difficulty of making the artists un- 
reasonable in their attitude and threaten- 
ing all the time to go from one house to the 
other if their demands, even outside the 
matter of money, were not acceded to. 

It also would appear that the ostensible 
desire of both managements to give the best 
possible opera from an artistic standpoint 
had been more or less relegated to the rear 
in a perfervid endeavor to wipe each other 
off the face of the earth. It has also been 
made clear that in this situation the only 
level-headed men were young Mr. Ham- 
merstein and Mr. Otto H. Kahn, who ap- 
pear to have made an honest effort to put 
the whole situation on a reasonable basis 
which would be not only satisfactory to the 
managers, to the artists employed by the 
managers, but would redound to the benefit 
of the public—which efforts so far, as | 
have said, appear to have been blocked by 
reasons which, while they may be satisfac- 
tory to those concerned, will not meet with 
particular favor on the part of the public. 

And here | venture to call the attention 
not only of Mr. Vanderbilt, but of Mr. 
Mackay and also of Mr. Hammerstein, to 
a factor that men in the position in which 


‘ they are are often disposed to neglect— 


namely, that the public is the ultimate court 
of appeal, and that the public—and partic- 
ularly the American public—is neither con- 
cerned nor interested in managerial squab- 
Lles, and is very apt to get a tired feeling 
when such squabbles are aired in the papers 
and to inevitably lose interest when the 
romantic glamor of the operatic world is 
removed and the quarrels and the sordid 
interests of individuals are paraded almost 
ad nauseam, 

While the public has no doubt appreci- 
ated the unquestioned efforts of the direct- 
ors to raise the standard of opera at the 
Metropolitan, that very same public is fully 
conscious that the standard never would 
have been raised had not Oscar Hammer- 
stein entered the field, for at the time he did 
enter the field opera at the Metropolitan 
had fallen into a dead rut of mediocrity and 
general sloppiness. Furthermore, the public 
has not forgotten that it was through Oscar 
Hammerstein that we became acquainted 
with the works of the French school, which 
had been wholly relegated to the back- 
ground by the Metropolitan company, and 
that he also made known to us a number of 
distinguished artists, of whom Mary Gar- 
den, Mme. Gerville-Réache, M. Dalmorés 
and M. Renaud are typical. 


* * * 


Who said Mary Garden couldn’t sing? 

If there are any who think she can’t, they 
should go and hear her as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” at the Manhattan, where she has 
charmed her audiences, most of whom have 
heard the greatest singers in the role. 

One of the reasons of my sincere admira- 
tion for Mary Garden is her versatility. She 
is not like some of the “canary warblers,” 
as I call them, who have simply a beautiful 
voice and great power of vocalization, but 
are the same in every opera in which they 
sing. She presents as many radically differ- 
ent impersonations as there are characters 
in which she appears. 

The Mary Garden, for instance, in “Le 
Jongleur,” where she is a poor, half-starved 
youth, is a very different personage from 
the elegant, well-nourished, fascinating 
“Thais, and the Mary Garden of “Thais” is, 
again, a very different character from the 
poetic, idyllic Mélisande. And the Mary 
Garden of “Pelléas et Mélisande” is a 
wholly different character from the lus- 
cious, fascinating Salomé, as Mary Garden 
of “Faust” radically differs from all the 
characters I have named. 

3elieve me that the true test of the artist 
is versatility. There are singers who have 
fine voices and know how to use them, but 
they are, as I have said, the same in every 
character in which they appear. Though 
their clothes may vary, of course, they pre- 
sent only one phase, their own personality. 

The artist—the real, true, great artist— 
is the singer who submerges his or her per- 


sonality wholly in that of the character 
represented and gives to each character that 
he or she does represent a distinctive indi- 
viduality of its own. 

** * 


Was it not the elder Booth, who, as 
Richard III, became so excited in a stage 
duel that he drove his antagonist out into 
the cold air of Broadway, where he re- 
gained consciousness of his rightful per- 
sonality? At all events, in order that oper- 
atic tenors might not be outdone by mere 
play-actors in such a procedure, Leo Slézak, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, while 
singing the part of Otello, made so violent 
an attack upon Mr. Amato, who was sing- 
ing Jago, that the latter was moved to seek 
redress in an appeal to the authorities of the 
opera house. Slézak, in the enthusiasm of 
the scene where he rushes at Jago and 
throws him to the floor, so far forgot him- 
self as to grab Mr. Amato by the throat, 
and the baritone, with his windpipe almost 
punctured, went sailing toward the wings. 
The windpipe is an important part of a 
singer’s anatomy, and one may not tamper 
with the windpipe of an operatic singer 
with impunity, 

While Amato was waiting before the door 
of Gatti-Casazza’s office next day, Slézak 
entered. The reporters and press men who 
were present saw a splendid story develop- 
ing. After Amato had given an imitation of 
Popocatapetl or Vesuvius, Slézak calmed 
him down, and in another moment or two 
they were fast friends. “Only please, in 
the future, Slézak,” said Amato, “you act 
more with your voice and less with those 
wonderful arms and hands when we sing in 
‘Otello’.” Slézak promised to be good. 

Thus the press men were cheated out of 
a really sensational’ story. The presence of 
a sage, Maeterlinck says, averts tragedy. 
In this case Slézak acted the part of the 
sage. 

x a 


The question of tainted money is always 
a ticklish one. Just where the line is to be 
drawn, just how far one may go in the pro- 
curing of money without tainting it, is diffi- 
cult to say. The River Forest Woman’s 
Club, in the environs of Chicago, is debat- 
ing this question at the present time. 

A year ago this club was forced to sell 
its clubhouse because of the cackling of 800 
ducks next door, which were fattening for 
the market. The cackling of geese saved 
Rome, but the cackling of the ducks didn’t 
do a thing to the River Forest Woman's 
Club! Anyway, the owners wanted to build 
a new clubhouse far from ducks. The mak- 
ing of the program for an entertainment to 
raise money was given over to the men of 
the village. When this program was ex- 
amined by the members of the club they 
a upon the program the following num- 

ers: 

“Who Drove Tacks in Baby’s Face?” 
“Who Pushed Mush in Billy’s Ear?” “No 
Wedding Bells for Me,” and “When Mother 
Bought the Furs.” 

As such a program contains some reflec- 
tions upon womanhood, aside from suggest- 
ing the possibility of an insufficiently high 
artistic standard, there is trouble in the 
River Forest Woman’s Club. 

* * * 


I see that, through recent developments 
in wireless telephony, we are all to hear 
opera in our homes. The process is said to 
have been perfected in a remarkable degree. 
If, now, some one would make an instru- 
ment that would refuse to transmit the 
voices of bad singers and let pass only those 
that are good, what a boon it would be to 
a suffering humanity! Is this too much to 
ask of science? Even better it would be to 
transmit the voices of good singers to de- 
serving people above ground, and the voices 
of bad ones to my tenants below. If all of 
this discrimination could be mechanically 
arranged it would solve the problem of mu- 
sical criticism once for all. 

Can you not help us, Mr. Edison? 

** * 


Pythagoras was right. All the spheres 
move to music. By the time we can get all 
of our life attuned to the harmonious move- 
ment of the spheres it will probably be com- 
pletely enveloped and lived in music. Some 
one found recently that musical sounds 
were more easily transmitted by various 
electrical appliances than were non-musical 
sounds. The last step in the direction of the 
musicalization of the universe is an order 
for the “hello girls” at the central office in 
St. Louis to trill their r’s. Presumably it 


has been found that such a _ musical 
speech is more clearly transmitted. 

Music oils the machinery of the world. 
Everything progresses smoothly under its 
benign influence. The time will probably 
come when every office and commercial 
house, or at least every skyscraper, will 
have its own symphony orchestra. Under 
the influence of such an institution every 
worker would be raised to his highest pitch 
of proficiency and would take a delight in 
what he was doing. There is no saying to 
what perfection commercial methods may 
attain when a clerk can add his column 
of figures to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
or an editor dictate editorials to the pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin.” Music, to produce the 
necessary ideal effect and thus lubricate the 
affairs of daily life, should not be blared at 
us as it is in cafés nowadays, but should 
waft serenely through the air as from a 
distance. I see great vistas of develop- 
ment in this direction for the future. 

+ + * 


Dancing has now been reinstated in its 
high place among the arts. Is it not possible 
that other arts will be lifted to an equally 
high position? For instance, performing 
upon the trapeze. It seems that Albert 
Spalding, during his recent tour of the 
French provinces, picked up an experience 
which might indicate such a possibility. 

Mr. Spalding’s manager was accosted by 
a man in the audience who seemed much 
moved by the playing of the American vio- 
linist. He said: 

“It is only natural that I should feel a 
warm admiration for this young artist, for 
I am an artist myself, and have toured the 
world and: visited strange cities without 
number, so you can understand my feelings 
of friendship and camaraderie for my illus- 
trious colleague, who is, I must declare, the 
greatest violinist who ever charmed my 
ears.” 

Mr. Spalding’s manager was, of course, 
greatly impressed by the flowery language 
and evident appreciation of this young vir- 
tuoso, so he finally asked the stranger what 
instrument he played. 

“The trapeze,” replied the man, 

It was learned afterward that the man 
had really been a most renowned acrobat, 
and evidently regarded his calling as one 
occupying a prominent place in the arts. 

This puts me in mind of a thing that 
happened to Walter Damrosch once in 
Kansas City. After a hard evening’s work 
conducting the opera, he stepped up to the 
bar of the, Baltimore hotel for refreshment. 
A man eyed him keenly for a time, and 
finally approached him, expressing pleasure 
in meeting him, saying how he had enjoyed 
his performance the evening before. The 
conversation did not seem to run very 
smoothly, and the stranger seemed to be a 
little perplexed. Finally he came out with: 

“Aren't you the trapeze performer at the 
Orpheum ?” 

Thus the trapeze appears to be lifting 
itself into the domain of musical art, very 
much on the principle of the man who lifted 
himself over the fence by his bootstraps. 

Your MEPHISTO. 





Strauss in Six Languages 


Bertin, Jan. 8.—The extent to which 
Richard Strauss is coming into interna- 
tional recognition is indicated by the fact 
that “Elektra,” which has already been given 
in the German and Italian languages, will 
shortly be produced in Brussels and New 
York in French, at Budapest in Hungarian 
and at Prague in Bohemian. An English 
translation of “Elektra” is also under way, 
and it will be produced in Covent Garden, 
London. In February and March, in Ger- 
man, the opera will be heard, with two 
Americans, Edith Walker and Francis Rose, 
as Elektra and Chrysothetis, respectively. 

Strauss will conduct a couple of perform- 
ances in London, and also one or two in 
Holland. “Salomé” will be presented dur- 
ing 1910 in Paris, London, Alexandria, 
Barcelona, Cairo, Madrid and San Remo. 





Big Private Musicale in Montreal 


MonTREAL, Jan. 10.—The biggest private 
musicale that Montreal has ever seen is be- 
ing given on Tuesday evening at the Art 
Gallery by Mrs. George Washington Ste- 
phens. The Beethoven Trio, with Mr. Sau- 
cier, a well-known baritone, are the chief 
local figures of the program, and a number 
of members of the Opéra Comique organi- 
zation of Mr. Hammerstein, which is now 
touring Canada, have also been engaged. 
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METROPOLITAN CO. 
IN “DIE WALKURE” 


Matinee Crowd Applauds Ring 


Opera at Season’s First 
Performance 


Wagner’s “Die Walkire,” was sung at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday af- 
ternoon, January 8, for the first time this 
season. Mme. Nordica was to have been 
the Briinnhilde, but her illness prevented 
and her place was taken by the ever-reliable 
Mme. Gadski. None of the principals, save 
Clarence Whitehill, as Wotan, was new to 
the opera in New York. 

It is something out of the ordinary for 
a “Ring” opera to be given for the enter- 
tainment of a matinée audience, but the 
experiment, judging from the size and at- 
tentive attitude of the audience of Sat- 
urday, is very much of a success. The 
character of the Metropolitan production 
amply warranted this interest. The cast 
was admirable and the performance, under 
the masterful direction of Mr. Hertz, was 
one of the best of the entire series of per- 
formances of Wagner’s music dramas 
this season. 

Mme. Gadski has been heard here many 
times as Briinnhilde, but repetition does not 
dull the edge of her interpretation. In 
dramatic expressiveness and splendor of 
vocalization, her work Saturday was on the 
heights of art. So, too, was the Sieglinde 
of Olive Fremstad, which was instinct with 
poetry and imagination—a beautiful im- 
personation. The Fricka of Louise Homer, 
the Siegmund of Carl Burrian and the 
Hunding of Robert Blass were other no- 
table features of the performance, and Rita 
Fornia’s Helmwige also earned a note of 
appreciation and praise. 

As for Mr. Whitehill’s Wotan, it was 
amply well calculated to bring out the no- 
bility and majesty of the character to a 
full extent. In dignity of demeanor and 
force and consistency of action, he lacked 
nothing to give his interpretation the ut- 
most effectiveness, and there was present 
also the human note in his acting which 
accords with the present German idea of 
Wotan. His voice is a rich and sonorous 
baritone and he employs it with fine feeling 
and expressiveness, 

Puccini’s ever-popular “Madama Butter- 
fly’ was sung Saturday night with Miss 
Farrar as Cio-Cio-San and Messrs. Mar- 
tin and Scotti as Pinkerton and Sharpless. 
Miss Farrar sang charmingly and her 
beauty made its usual appeal. Rita Fornia 
was the faithful Suzuki and did excellent 
work, both vocally and dramatically. Her 
interpretation of this rdle grows constantly 
in charm and it was never more appealing 
than Saturday. Messrs. Martin and Scotti 
also pleased the audience greatly. 

In Monday night’s performance of “La 
Bohéme,” Frances Alda was very sweetly 
in voice in the charming arias that fall to 
the character of Mimi. Caruso sang fault- 
lessly as Rudolfo and was prodigal of his 
electrifying high notes. Miss Alten was a 
vivacious Musetta and Messrs. Scotti, Di- 
dur and De Segurola acquitted themselves 
with high credit in the other more import-- 
ant parts. 

“Otello” was repeated Thursday evening, 
January 6, with Slezak in the titular char- 
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acter, Miss Alda as Desdemona and Mr. 
Amato as Jago. 

“La Giaconda” on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 7, enlisted the best efforts of a famil- 
iar cast, including Caruso, Louise Homer, 
Anna Meitschik, Amato and De Segurola. 

A review of the performance of “Tann- 
hauser” on Wednesday evening, January 
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RITA FORNIA 
She Is Achieving Notable Success in 
Her Réles at the Metropolitan 
5, when Jane Osborn-Hannah made her 


début as Elizabeth, is contained elsewhere 
in this issue of MusIcAL AMERICA. 





DAMROSCH IN BUFFALO 


Hearty Welcome for Conductor and His 
Orchestra on Anniversary Tour 


BuFFAa.o, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The New York 
Symphony Orchestra on its tour in honor 
ot the twenty-fifth year of Walter Dam- 
rosch as conductor, had fortunately in- 
cluded Buffalo in the cities to be visited, 
so that lovers of orchestral music had at 
least one more chance during this season 
to listen to a fine orchestra concert besides 
the forthcoming concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A hearty welcome and generous applause 
during the evening spoke of the apprecia- 
tion tor the work of Mr, Damrosch and 
his excellent organization. The program 
began with a finished, though not inspiring, 
performance of Beethoven’s C Minor Sym- 
phony, a work which to hear again and 
again is ever a source of satisfaction. Yet 
it might be suggested that conductors in- 
quire previous to arranging their programs 
whether such works, considering the scar- 
city of orchestral concerts here, are not 
given too many performances each season 
over other important works, such as a 
Bruckner or César Franck symphony, which 
have never been heard here. 

Of the three novelties on the program: 
“Les petits Riens,” by Mozart; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s arrangement of a Russian 
folksong, and Goldmark’s “Scherzo,” which 
were all well received, the last-named grace- 
ful composition was easily the most in- 
teresting and captivating. Besides Haydn’s 
“Variations on the Austrian National 
Hymn,” beautifully rendered, and ‘Ischai- 
kowsky’s Andante Cantabile, the program 
contained R. Strauss’s Symphonic Poem 
“Don Juan,” which, with its contrasting ef- 
fects of color, received a fine and spirited 
reading. Lalo’s “Harlequin” was added as 
an encore. M. B. 





Edward Bonhote to Sing in Philadelphia 


Edward Bonhote, one of England’s fore- 
most ballad singers, has been engaged for 
two weeks to interpret English ballads at 
the Wanamaker store in Philadelpkia. At 
his first appearance there recently he was 
found to be the possessor of a fine, reson- 
ant baritone, admirable both in respect to 
range and diction. He performed the songs 
of Guy d’Hardelot, to which the program 
was on this occasion entirely devoted, in 
splendid fashion. 
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OLD OPERAS SUNG 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


‘“‘Aida,” “Faust,” ‘‘ Trovatore ”’ 
and “Lucia ” on List—‘Thais”’ 
Offered, Too 


Mr. Hammerstein offered no novelties 
at the Manhattan Opera House in the week 
which ended Tuesday. The impresario 
himself and an important part of his forces 
were in Washington on Monday night, Jan- 
uary 10, while “Aida” was being given in 
New York, with Mme, Mazarin in the title 
role, Mme. Doria as Ammneris, Zerola as 
Rhadames, Crabbe as Amonasro, Vallier as 
Ramfis and de Grazia as the King. The au- 
dience was large, and there was plenty of 
evidence that it enjoyed itself. All cf those 
in the cast had been heard before in the 
same opera. 

Mr. Zerola’s excellent, natural voice was 
most agreeably in evidence through the 
performance, and he acted with under- 
standing. Forcefulness of acting was ap- 
parent in Mme. Mazarin’s Aida, but her 
singing, marred by a metallic quality of 
tone, was less expressive. Mme. Doria 
was vigorous in voice and action, and made 
an imposing figure of the guileful Princess 
of Egypt. The performance as a whole 
was dignified, but not deeply impressive. 

Mary Garden again disclosed her inter- 
esting interpretation of Marguerite in 

“Faust” on Friday evening, January 7. Her 

first impersonation of the role a few weeks 
ago was a revelation of unusual excellence, 
and the repetition of the opera strength- 
ened the impression she had then created. 
She sang again charmingly and acted with 
that artistic finish that one may always 
expect of her. Sometimes Miss Garden 
does not sing well, as everybody knows, 
but such pertormances as that of Friday 
evening prove that it is not because she 
doesn't know how. 

Dalmores gave a distinguished imper- 
sonation of Faust, and both he and Du- 
franne, as Valentine, were in fine vocal 
fettle. Huberdeau’s idea of Mephistoph- 
éles’s sardonic humor was not particularly 
apt in its expression, but he was musically 
ethcient. Mile. Taty-Lango sang the 
“Flower” song as though she had a 
grudge against it. The performance was 
given in_ substitution for Massenet’s 
“Griselidis,” the premiére of which was 
postponed because of insuthicient rehearsals. 

Miss Garden appeared the following 
afternoon in “Thais,” with Renaud as 
Athanael. In the evening “Il Trovatore” 
was sung in the second of the series of 
popular Saturday night performances. The 
cast included Mme. Grippon as Leonora, 
Mme. Doria as Azucena, Mr. Zerola as 
Manrico, and Mr, Sammarco as // Conte 
di Luna. lhe audience was large. 

Mr. Sammarco was the only member of 
the cast who had not appeared in this 
opera during Mr, Hammerstein’s prelimin- 
ary season. He sang with splendid volume 
and quality of tone. Zerola’s mellifluous 
singing of Manrico was an important fac- 
tor in the success of the evening, and the 
audience stormed its enthusiasm at the 
tenor’s high notes. His was a superior per- 
formance from a dramatic viewpoint, too. 
Mme. Grippon was an excellent Leonora. 

Mme. Tetrazzini’s dazzling vocalization 
in “Lucia di Lammermoor” thrilled the au- 
dience of Wednesday evening, January 5. 
Both the “Sextet” and the “mad scene” 
awoke thunderous applause, which finally 
resulted in repetitions. John McCormack 
and Mario Sammarco were the other prin- 
cipal artists, and both were more than sat- 
isfying. 





Marie Zeckwer’s Concert Appearances 


Marie Zeckwer, soprano, was heard at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on Decem- 
ber 29, in a recital given by the Alumnz 
Auxiliary Association of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America. Her program in- 
cluded songs by Grieg, Brahms, Lang, 
Nevin, Hahn, Rogers and Chaminade, On 
January 12 she sang the leading part of the 
“Princess Yike,” by Hadley, with the Euri- 
dyce Chorus, at Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia. On the 19th she will appear at the 
Academy of Music with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, singing the air from “Der Frei- 
schutz.” 


Mr. Hutcheson’s Pupils in Recital 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—A piano recital by 
advanced students under Ernest Hutcheson 
was given at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Wednesday afternoon. The participants 
were Edith Lewis Lauer, Carlotta Heller, 
Henrietta Straus, Frederick Weaver and 
Raymond Wilson. The selections were from 
Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, MacDowell, Brahms 
and Schumann. W. J. R. 








KITTY CHEATHAM’S 
NEW YORK RECITALS 


Kitty Cheatham’s holiday recitals in the 
Lyceum Theater, New York, on December 
22 and January 3, proved how strong a plac¢ 
Miss Cheatham is taking in the artistic life 
of New York, and how large and secure is 
her following. It is always difficult for one 
with so special and unique an art as that of 
Miss Cheatham to rise to the place in the 
public mind occupied by the exponents of 
the established and accepted forms of art. 
It is all the more to Miss Cheatham’s credit, 
therefore, that she has risen through such a 
difficulty to the place where one may now 
read, in the heading of a New York daily 
newspaper, the names Homer, Mary Garden, 
Dalmorés, Renaud and Kitty Cheatham. Dif- 
ferent as her art is from that of others, she 
has brought it, through an exquisite choice 
of what she expresses and a perfect art in 
the expression of it, to great heights. 

While children invariably enjoy Miss 
Cheatham’s work, she is not to be thought 
of as an entertainer of children, but as one 
who, like Barrie, speaks to the great simple 
child-heart of all humanity. She gave 
one of her programs in Buffalo with equal 
success before two thousand children and 
before an audience of four hundred men. 
Children may understand the matter of he: 
art and be delighted; but its profound sub- 
tlety is for those of a matured artistic ap- 
preciation, 





The press of New York commented in the 
following unusual terms on Miss Cheatham’s 
recent recitals: 


Miss Kitty Cheatham entertained a house- 
ful of big and little children at the Lyceum 
Theater yesterday afternoon at her annual 
holiday matinee. * * * She sang with 
such obvious pleasure to herselt that 
the feeling communicated itself irresistibly 
to all her hearers. There were many num- 
bers which she has made familiar in her 
program, but also some new ones, among 
them a couple of instrumental pieces from 
Debussy’s “‘Coin des Enfants,’ which Mr. 
Walter Damrosch introduced at a concert 
for young people in Brooklyn, one of which 
(“The Little Shepherd’’) Miss Cheatham em- 
bellished with a bit of pretty illuminative 
prose by Mr. Walter FP. Eaton. * 

New York Tribune. 


Miss Cheatham was as successful as ever, 
with her semi-recitating, semi- singing, alto- 
gether delighting entertainment. Some of the 
songs have been heard again and again, but 
they never lose their fun when Miss Cheat- 
ham interprets them.—New York Evening 
Post. 


Miss Kitty Cheatham, who is known to 
thousands of children, grown-ups among 
them, gave her second matinee at the Lyceum 
Theater to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
—New York Times. 


How many grand opera stars are put to 
the test of singing the same thing to the 
same public twice in a week? Caruso and 
Garden, rarely; and no other at all. Yet 
Kitty Cheatham repeated her artistic matinee 
at the Lyceum Theater yesterday to another 
full house, and those most hardened habitual 
concert and opera goers—or “runaways’’— 
the critics of New York, again laughed at 
“The Bogey Man” and cried over Paul Dun- 
bar’s “‘When Malindy Sings,” as these iden- 
tical heartless persons had done already just 
seven days before. It was an extraordinary 
demonstration of the dainty little actress’s 
power.—New York kvening Sun. 


Kitty Cheatham drew another. great 
audience tu the Lyceum Theater yesterday 
afternoon at the second and last of her holi- 
day matinees. Why this fascinating woman, 
with her unique personality and her rare art, 
shows herself to us so seldom is difficult to 
understand. It was the same yesterday as it 
always is. For two hours she held us all, 
grown-ups as well as little ones, playing upon 
our laughter and our tears as suited her 
fancy. Her method is never the same.— 
New York Evening World. 


* * * For example she sang two old 
negro folk songs, written dow n and harmon- 
ized by H. H. Burleigh, ‘“Scandalize My 
Name!” and “He’s Jus’ de Same To-day! 
and into them she breathed that spirit of 
naive wonder and superstition that springs 
from the primal deeps of the race, long ante- 
dating any migration to America, indeed a 
spirit that goes back into the dim infancy of 


human-kind. These were “children’s songs’ 
with a difference! In the other kind Miss 
Cheatham is infinitely captivating. In this 


it is no exaggeration to say she touches great 
ness.— New York Evening Giobe. 


There be those who claim Ethel Barry 
more or Maude Adams has the greatest tol- 
lowing. Every one in the Lyceum yesterday 
afternoon was agreed, however, the woman 
who kept a gathering, with ages ranging from 
3 to 70, happy, and interested for two hours, 
is in a class by herself. That is why the 
youngster who has seen Miss Cheatham and 
heard her songs on his third birthday looks 
forward to them with eager expectation at 
his fourth.—New York Press. 


Kitty Cheatham comes with Santa Claus 
and Christmas trees to the young folks, and 
the season would lack one of its expected 


pleasures if she did not sing for them. So 
they were all at the Lyceum The ater yester 

day afternoon to hear her annual recital 
Lots of grown-ups came along, too. Kitty 


Cheatham alone has made the songs of child- 
hood a classic delight to the present genera 
tion. —New York Sun. 


Of Miss Cheatham’s delivery there is noth 
ing to be said except that she is inimitable, 
fascinating and absolutely unique, and so - 
the entertainment she gives.—The New Yo 
Evening Mail. 
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SHE’D RATHER TALK ABOUT DOLLS THAN PIANO LAURELS 


“Why, you have dolls—you who have 
gained the first prize of the Conservatory?” 
“T have twenty of them. Will you allow 
me to introduce them? Please turn ’round, 








Little Aline Van Barentzen, of 
Boston, Submits to Be Inter- 
viewed After Winning First Prize 
at the Paris Conservatory— 
Paderewski One of Those Who 
Praised Her Playing — Only 
Twelve Years Old 


Paris, Jan. 1.—At twelve years of age, 
when, in general, little girls would far 
rather play with their dolls than on the 
piano, one little girl, Aline Van Barentzen, 
who also likes to play with dolls, was 
awarded the first prize for piano playing at 
the examination of the Conservatory, while 
in the hall below the audience listening to 
her proclaimed the child a wonder. 

Miss Van Barentzen is a little beauty in 
pink and white. She has hair the color of 
ripe wheat, and large, blue eyes, deep and 
smiling. Is she taller than her biggest doll ? 
perhaps. Very little, in any case. 

“Whom do you wish to see, Monsieur ?” 

At the half-open door she questions me 
in a very sweet and gentle little voice. 

“Why, yourself, Mademoiselle, yourself, 
who are going to tell me in a few words 
the story of a very good little girl, and who 
will show me, so that I can tell it again to 
other little girls of your own age, how one 
can become a great artist.” 

“You must ask mamma,” she says, con 
fused and blushing. She does not like at 
all to talk of herself, nor to have othe 
people take notice of her. But there is 
‘mamma”—a mamma with gray hair and a 
sweet face—a very happy mamma and very 
proud, as she has every reason to be, of 
such a daughter. 

[ learn that Aline was born in Boston 
Mass., on July 7, 1897. At the age of seven 
she began to pick up little tunes on the 
piano, just to amuse herself, without the 
first notion of studying. Her mother pre 
ferred that she should learn the violin 
Obediently, to please her mother, the little 
girl did so, but without any love for it. 
Secretly she went back to her dear piano, 
and was sometimes caught trying, with 
good success, Schubert’s “Lieder” or the 
preludes of Chopin. One could already feel 





Monsieur, and look at this easy-chair. Here 
is Mlle. Elisabeth in a blue dress and Mlle. 
Litang in a_Japanese kimona. This little 
Russian is Erna, and this pretty one in a 
pink hat is Mabel. They are good little 
girls, and they were the first to whom I told 
my success. I said to them: ‘How do you 
do, my dears? I have won first prize 
for the piano. Long live the Conservatory, 
long live Fauré, long live France!’ 

“And they were just as glad about it as 
I was myself.” 





A Fantastic English Opera 


“Duke or Devil” is the title of a recent 
English novelty, a “fantastic opera in one 
act,’ composed by Nicholas Gatty. The 
story of the opera is concerned with the re- 
turn to his native Bologna, after an absence 
of some thirty years, of a fifteenth century 
duke, and of the quasi-ludicrous, quasi- 
tragic circumstances which attend his com- 
ing. Superstition is rife among the inhabit- 
ants, certain strange portents seen in the 
skies giving rise to a belief that the Evil 
One himself is about to visit the place. 
When, accordingly, the duke, wearing a 
large black hat and enveloped in a dark 
cloak, appears suddenly in the night, he is 
mistaken for the dreaded visitor and 
promptly set upon, bound and gagged. A 
terrified priest declares that he must be 
drowned in “Reno’s flowing waters,” and 
the townspeople are on the point of putting 
the suggestion into execution when Bianca, 
a blacksmith’s daughter, intercedes on be 
half of the stranger, expressing doubts as 
to his supposed connection with the Powers 
of Darkness. For so doing she is de- 
nounced as a witch, and is about to be put 
to the medizval test of walking on red-hot 
ploughshares, when one of the duke’s at- 
tendants rushes forward and establishes his 
master’s real identity. So indignant and 
disgusted is the latter with the treatment 
to which he has been subjected that he de- 
termines then and there to quit Bologna 
once again, never to return to it.—New 
York Post. 


It is now decided that Busoni’s opera, 
“Die Brautwahl,” shall have its premiére 
in Hamburg next October, under Gustav 
Brecher’s direction. 


In the Verdi Home for Musicians, in Mi 
lan, there-:are now forty-seven “guests,” of 
whom fourteen are women. 





in the child the soul of an artist. 

The violin was given up. Mme. Van 
Barentzen left Boston with her daughter 
and went to Paris. 


Aline entered the Conservatory. borde. She will take the first prize in this 
She was nine years old. She took the one on leaving. 
course of Mme, Marcou, and at the end of That the child will certainly become a 
the year won the first medal for solfeggio; great artist is not alone the prediction of 
the following year, as the pupil of Mlle the authorities at the Genservatory, nor of 
Long, she bore off the first medal for the her instructor, M. Laborde, who said to her, 
piano. At eleven years of age she was ad “You are only a child yet, but you play 


mitted to the higher course, under M. La- with the conception of a woman.” A fa 
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Twelve-year-old Aline Van Barentzen, Who Won First Prize for Piano Playing at 
Paris Conservatory 





Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con- 
structed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples, of the very best materials, and 
by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 
no purchaser of a piano can afford 


mous pianist, the great Paderewski, is of 
the same opinion. He came to hear the 
little girl play the Third Ballad of Chopin 
and could not refrain from expressing his 
admiration. He took the child’s hands into 
his, and, kissing her, said. “I have never 
heard this ballad played with such feeling, 
such tenderness and such science. You are 
no beginner, Mademoiselle; you are an ar- to neglect to ascertain what action 
tist, and in a few years you will be some is used in the piano to be purchased. 
thing extraordinary.” 

I look at Aline; she is quite flushed with If the 
emotion at the remembrance of the praise, 
which in her modesty she deems unmerited. 

“It is so easy to play the piano,” she said. 

“Easy ?” 

“Why, yes, Monsieur; see here—I work 
but two hours a day, all in all, and some- 
times less; but don’t tell mamma.” 

“And the rest of the time?” 

“The rest of the time? I play with my 


dolls.” 
ed. and Sat., New York. 
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The Future of the Grand Opera Enter- 
prise in Baltimore 


BaALtimoreE, Jan. 8, I910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

An important experiment is being con- 
ducted at present in this city in the musical 
venture of a season of twenty operas by 
the New York Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The success of this endeavor is as 
important for the general growth and cul- 
ture of this metropolis as the success of 
anv industrial or commercial undertaking 
of equal financial magnitude. 

In our country commerce and industry 
are apt to be regarded as self-sufficient in 
themselves, and not dependent upon col- 
lateral human endeavor. European nations 
have long ago overcome this error, experi- 
ence having taught them that commerce 
and industry cannot flourish where art and 
science are neglected. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance, especially so when 
ultra-commercial activities tend to usurp the 
nobler aspirations of the human mind that 
efforts to place the regular performance of 
great musical works on a safe financial 
basis should be unreservedly encouraged. 

Thus far we have had seven operas pro- 
duced, each one in a highly meritorious 
manner, each presenting artists of the high- 
est ability, in each the work of the chorus 
and orchestra was practically faultless, and 
vet so far the management reports a finan- 
cial failure. The causes of this deficiency 
in attendance is variously explained by 
various persons, according to their special 
point of view. The chief causes that have 
been suggested are as follows: 


1. Rates of admission too high for the general 
mass of music lovers and which they cannot af- 


ford to pay. ‘ 
>. Hard times and scarcity of money. 


3. Unsuitable dates and days of the perform- 


ances. 7 . 
4. Selection of operas not suited to the public 


taste and not appealing to the majority of music 
lovers, > 

5. Not a sufficiently large presentation of what 
are termed star singers. 

It will be observed that some of the so- 
called explanations of poor attendance are 
directly opposed to others; they could not, 
therefore, all be true. For instance, if a 
man cannot afford to pay he will hardly be 
attracted on a different day of perform- 
ance or by a larger number of extraordi- 
narily celebrated artists. As regards number 
one, the rates in this city are no higher 
than in any other city of the same size, for 
it is well known that operatic enterprises 
of this character cost a great deal of money, 
and unless about twelve hundred tickets 
are sold at $5 per seat the remaining part 
of the house, no matter at what price the 
seats in it are sold, will not suffice to cover 
the expense of the performance for that 
evening. 

Nevertheless, it might be suggested that 
a larger number of seats for $1.50 to $2 
should be strictly held in reserve for a large 
number of opera lovers who are really kept 
away because there are but few seats to be 
had at this price. Explanation number two 
is covered by what has just been said, Con- 
cerning number three, it might be said that, 
no matter what the dates and days of the 
performances, it would be impossible to 
suit everybody, and the dates thus far de- 
cided on are as good as any other. 

Concerning the character and selection of 
operas to be performed, a great deal of 
difference of opinion has been encountered 
among our musical adepts, even among the 
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leading musicians, which is quite natural 
when we consider the difference in individ- 
ual taste, experience and the fact that not 
as many Baltimoreans can boast of a large 
operatic experience, such, for instance, as 
is found among musical connoisseurs in 
New York and Boston, but particularly in 
Germany, Austria and France. The best 
way out of this difficulty would he to ascer- 
tain which operas are most frequently pro- 
duced in Italy, France, Germany, Austria 
and England, and in this country in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and then 
to select from this list the twenty most 
frequently performed operas. This plan is 
not so very difficult of execution, for the 
standard musical journals of various coun- 
tries have already done this for us, but 
here we meet with these interesting dis- 
crepancies. 

Those operas which are produced most 
frequently in France, especially in Paris, 
are by no means the most popular in Ger- 
many, nor even the most popular in Italy. 
The most popvlar composer in each coun- 
try is, as a rule, a native of that covntry. 
In France Massenet tops the list with 117 
performances in Paris; Delibes has 88, and 
Ambroise Thomas third with 78; Gounod 
has 74 performances. It will be observed 
that all of these composers are Frenchmen. 
Now, it may be inquired which composers 
are second in popularity in France to the 
native genius; doubtless many wilf con- 
iecture that it is the Italian composers. It 
is, therefore, very striking to read that the 
operas most frequently given after those of 
the French composers are those of Richard 
Wagner. Think of it, in the country of the 
hereditary enemy of Germanv there were 
fifty-two performances of Wagner operas 
in Paris alone, whereas Verdi had only 
forty-one performances and Donizetti only 
twenty-five. (See Musica America, De 
cember II, 1909, page IT.) 

It must he very evident from these fig- 
ures that, next to their own composers, the 
French prefer the music of their alleged 
enemies, the Germans. to Italian music. In 
Germany the compositions of the German 
composers rank first, owing to the singular 
influences of Bayreuth and the fact that 
\Vagner operas anpeal so strongly to Ger 
man history and German character as por 
traved in its virile mythology. 

The same may be said of the Austrian 
opera houses, where the performance of 
German operas exceeds those of other na 
tionalities in frequencv. Let us study the 
Italian opera stage. Here, natvrally, the 
Italian operas are predominant, but not so 
markedly as we wovld expect. For in 
stance, the Italian operas are given oftener 
in Germany than in Italv. This mav he ow- 
ing to the fact that there are a larger num- 
her of opera houses in Germany than in 
Ttaly. The most ponvlar opera in Italv is 
Rossini’s jolly old “Rarter of Seville.” Tt 
was sung on sixty-six stages. Onlv twelve 
Italian houses performed “Madama Butter- 
fly” last season, wherers in Germanvy it firt- 
tered from town to town. Puccini’s operas 
were not given with that freavency that 
Americans would exnect. “La Bohéme” was 
given at twenty-four and “Tosca” at fifteen 
opera houses. It annears that the Puccini 
enthusiasm is on the wane in the comnoser’s 
home land. (From Musicat A™Mertca.) 

It is quite certain that we can arrive at 
no definite conclusion of the twentv most 
popular oneras by a study of foreign ré 
pertoire. because each nation asserts its 
own individuality. Then there is a great 
auestion whether the management would 
find it financially expedient to always an 
peal to the popular taste. There are only 
eight or ten so-called most popular operas, 
those that are played by the granhonhones 
and street pianos. If none but such were 
nrodivced. the manavement world soon find 
itself at the end of its list. Besides such 
operas as “Lucia.” “Traviata.” “Trovatore.” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” and “Martha oucht 
to be very rarely given inst because thev 
are popular. Evervbody has heard them 
who has any musical experience whatso- 
ever. Moreover. thev are verv simple in 
musical construction, and therefore readilv 
remembered. and do not lead the musical 
mind to higher nowers of comprehension. 
Their power of attraction is accordingly 
soon lost. There are a few rules that might 
be helpful in the selection of the proper 
operas to be performed: 

t. Let the Metropolitan Opera Company 
state the operas which thev are prenared to 
give. Some of these, unfortunately. it is 
impossible to give on account of the limita- 
tions on the nresent stage of the Lyric 

2. Ascertain which of these operas are 
most noovlar in Philadelphia, New York, 
Brooklvn and Boston 

3. Appointment of a committee composed 
of men selected from the following grouns: 
A—The guarantors. B—The subscribers 
who have paid at least $100 in advance for 
the season. C—Leading men of acknowl- 





edged musical ability and experience in 
Baltimore. This committee could soon de- 
cide upon a répertoire which would to all 
indications prove the most feasible and ex- 
pedient, 

I venture to assert, however, that in a 
course of only twenty operas there are no 
composers that should be represented by 
more than one or two of their operas, ex- 
cepting Mozart and Wagner; all other 
operatic composers are amply represented 
by one or two productions. For instance, 
we have had enovgh of Verdi and Puccini 
this season already. It would also prove 
unwise to repeat those operas that have 
been given last year. 

Concerning number five, that there are 
not a sufficiently large number of so-called 
operatic stars presented, it might be urged 
that this statement is not borne out by the 
five operas already performed or listed. 
Stars of the first magnitude have sung at 
each of these operas, but, over and beyond 
this “star idolatry,” is an indication of an 
insufficiently developed musical apprecia- 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
modern taste of some opera attendants 
should be expressed in a desire for pre- 
dominantly excellent individuals instead of 
a totality of excellence in the entire per- 
formance. It is still more to be regretted 
that there should ke a clamor for the sing- 
ing of one person, whereas the genvine art 
lover looks for homogeneousness—that is, 
an evenly balanced excellence of perform- 
ance as manifested by the work of all the 
singers, chorus and orchestra included. Yes 
even including the character of the scen- 
ery. Such singers as Caruso, great as they 
are in their purely vocal art, in my opinion 
do harm to the development of operatic 
appreciation in its highest sense, for the 
“star” is generally an intenselv selfish in- 
dividual; once let him or her feel that the 
attention of the audience is focused on 
him or her, they will soon bring it about 
that a wide gap is apparent between them 
and the other performers, and the orchestra 
exists for them alone. Moreover, quite a 
number of the so-called stars are only vocal 
artists, by no means dramatic artists. Ca- 
ruso is by no means an accomplished actor. 
He was admired abroad chiefly for his 
singing, not for his dramatic ability. Let 
us cultivate a more comprehensive and 
loftier understanding of operatic works 
of art, and not become slaves to the “star 
idolatry.” 

It is about time that the American public 
should insist upon the performance of 
operas in its own language. We are the 
only nation that still permits itself to be 
sung to continuously in foreign languages. 

It is not because we have not sufficient 
numbers of trained American singers of 
sufficiently high artistic ability to sing upon 
any operatic stage in this country or abroad. 
We have plenty of such artists; twenty- 
one of the artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company are Americans. Nordica, Eames, 
Farrar, Homer, Fremstad, Fornia. Noria, 
Wakefield, Osborne, Wickham, Nielson, 
Chase, Courtney, Gliick, Clark, Pasquali, 
all are born Americans. Messrs. Hinckley, 
Witherspoon, Griswold, the bassos, are 
Americans, and Hall and Martin, the ten- 
ors, are Americans. Singularly enough, 
\ndreas Dippel had to get some of these 
talented artists from the Kaiser’s Royal 
Opera. Recently he took Frances Rose, the 
Colorado mezzo-soprano, from the German 
Emperor’s Opera House. 

There are a great many Americans sing- 
ing in the German and British opera stages 
to-day, and it is no exaggeration when I 
state that a complete opera company, em- 
bodying the highest achievements of the 
musical stage, could he equipped entirely 
out of Americans—chorus, soloists, and 
even the director included, 

It is a very inexplicable thing why the 
Americans will pay immense prices for 
operas which they cannot understand, for 
it must be emphasized right here that the 
essence of newer tendencies in vocal music 
is to elevate the spirit and interpretation 
of the song and the music in general above 
the sheer beauty of voice and instrument. 
This elevation of meaning above simple 
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sound is not possible to an audience that 
fails entirely to understand the language 
of the opera. Certainly it is time that the 
American public should be given operas in 
English. The explanation sometimes of- 
fered that our language is unsuitable to 
musical adaptation is perfectly untenable; 
quite the contrary, of all modern languages 
it impresses me as being at the same time 
the most virile, the most abundant in the 
richness of its expression, and at the same 
time the most flexible in its adaptation to 
musical sound, but if we cannot have Eng- 
lish as yet, owing to the unpreparedness of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, let vs 
at least have more of that class of opera 
which the second largest constituent of our 
population can best ‘understand, namely the 
German. We have thus far had eight operas 
in the present course. Of these, five were 
in Italian and only three in German. 

We must not forget that there are con- 
servatively estimated to be 125,000 Germans 
in Baltimore. Let us say there are but 
100,000, but there are in addition many 
thousand more who, although not Germans, 
do readily understand the langvage. Among 
university men the German has become the 
court language. The one language to be 
cultivated in addition to English, the mother 
tongue, to the cultured American is the 
German. Compared to this number, those 
who understand Italian are disappearingly 
small, hence I venture to suggest that a 
larger number of German operas be given, 
but as the majority of German music lov 
ers cannot afford to pay $5 per seat, there 
should be an increase in the number of 
seats sold at $1.50. 

The Germans have ten musical associa- 
tions in this city. The directors and con 
ductors of note, with few exceptions, are 
Germans. Thev publish two daily and four 
weekly journals. They made a _ splendid 
success, financially and artistically, of the 
great ..ational Sangerfest” about five or 
six years ago, hence it appears regrettable 
that this best element of our foreign popu- 
lation is not more forcibly appealed to in 
the selection of operas. Above all things 
the entire citizenship of Baltimore must 
awaken to the necessity of a splendid course 
of opera as a necessary part of the ; 
our metropolis. Business alone does not 
make a metropolis. High morals of citizen- 
ship, and even the successful conduct of 
commerce and industry demands true con- 
sideration for art. 

Joun C. Hemmeter, M. D. 

University of Maryland. 


Why Tetrazzini Couldn’t Sing in 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati 


New York, Jan. 6, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

May I take up some of your valuable 
space to contradict the various stories which 
continue to be circulated in papers all over 
the country about Mme. Tetrazzini and the 
performances which she was obliged to can- 
cel in Pittsburg and Cincinnati? Knowing 
how widely read your paper is, I am most 
anxious for the truth to appear in its col- 
umns, hoping that this may serve to silence 
the stories once and for all. 

The mere fact that it was found neces- 
sary to give a second performance of “Lu- 
cia,” after Pittsburg had already had two 
opportunities to hear Mme. Tetrazzini, 
ought to convince any one how great was 
her success in that city. As a matter of 
fact, she was delighted with her reception 
by the public and press, with one solitary 
exception among the latter. To this excep 
tion she had no intention of paying atten 
tion, nor would she authorize me to do so 
now were it not for the continued asser 
tions that not illness, hvt nique, was the 
cause of the cancelled performance. Mr. 
Hammerstein stated in a New York paper 
that he was obliged to refund more than 
$9,000 when the performance was aban 
doned, which proves how many people in 
Pittsburg were anxious to attend. The tes 
timony of the well-known Pittsburg throat 
snecialist, Dr. C. C. Sandels, that if Mme 
Tetrazzini sang she ran a grave risk of 


[Continued on page 26] 
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W HEN Thomas Beecham, the millionaire 

orchestra conductor, makes his first 
experiment as an opera impresario at Co- 
vent Garden next month, London will have 
the unique experience of iiearing Richard 
Strauss’s “Elektra” before it has heard 
“Salomé.” The censor, who _ persistently 
refuses to sanction “Salomé,” finds Elektra 
an entirely unobjectionable young person 
though, the classical truth to tell, too much 
emphasis must not be placed on_ the 
“young.” ‘ 

In all, seven operas will be given as the 
répertoire of this Winter season in Lon- 
don, extending from February 19 to March 
15. Like “Elektra,” Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” will be sung in German. Debussy’s 
“L’enfant prodigue”’ is the only work to be 
sung in French. Frederick Delius’s “Romeo 
and Juliet in the Village” and Ethel Smyth's 
‘The Wreckers” will represent home indus 
try, and, as well, Bizet’s “Carmen” and 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” will 
both be sung in English. 

The Londoners are keenly disappointed 
that all efforts to have the ban removed 
from “Salomé” have failed. The composer 
himself, eager to extend his wondering 
public, and not averse to opening up new 
royalty-paying avenues, took a_ personal 
hand in offering to make “any reasonable 
alterations.” But the censor remains inex- 
orable. 

x * & 
AN no one suggest another festival or 
two for music-starved Munich? Ac 
cording to the latest revision, the schedule 
arranged for the Bavarian capital next 
Spring and Summer reads like this: 

In May, a Robert Schumann Festival, 
lasting three days; at the end of June, the 
Richard Strauss Week; in July and Au 
gust, the Mozart and Wagner Festivals; in 
August, a repetition of the Beethoven 
3rahms-Bruckner Cycle given last Sum 
mer by the Konzertverein Orchestra; in 


September, the first Mahler Festival. It is 
perfectly safe to predict that Munich will 
be the Mecca of music-loving American 


tourists this year. 
* * * 
ANY are the heart-burnings over the 
results. announced a fortnight ago, of 
the competition for pianoforte compositions 
which Die Signale opened last Spring. 
When the lists closed in September, 874 
manuscripts had been received, and the 
three judges looked aghast. Little wonder 
that, with their regular professional duties, 
they were so long delayed in reaching final 
results ! rgd pe Busoni, now visiting 
this country; Gustav Hollaender, director 
of the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, and 
Philipp Scharwenka are the three men who 
in the unbiased opinion of 864 disappointed 
competitors are utterly unqualified to rec 
ognize true genius when brought face to 
face with it. 

Emile R. Blanchet, the Swiss that out 
distanced the other candidates from all 
parts of the world for the first prize of 
$125, is unknown outside of his home town 
of Lausanne, but his “Theme with Varia- 
tions” convinced the judges that he is des- 
tined to make a name for himself. 

L. T. Griinberg, the young New Yorker 
who was awarded the second prize of $100 
for his “rhythmically and harmonically 
piquant ‘Scéne de Ballet,” is a pupil of 
Busoni, but his participation in the compe 
tition was entirely unknown to his teacher 
until the mottos used by the contestants 
were identified. Griinberg pleased the Ber 
lin critics with his playing of Liszt’s Cor 

erto in A Major and Busoni’s arrange 
ment of Liszt’s “Rhapsodie espagnole” last 
month. He appeared at a concert given by 

Hungarian composer named Erwin Lend 
vai; who succeeded in stirring up advance 


interest in a symphony he was to introduce 
that requires an hour and a quarter for 
performance. He introduced it, but he had 





contestants; it was also the fact that the 
average standard of their work was con- 
siderably below the average standard of 
that of every other country represented. 
Superficial, dilettantish imitation of Schu- 
man, the driest “school-wisdom” and “bom- 
bastic swaggering” are some of the faults 
for which they were censured. As a meas- 
ure of solace it was observed that all of 
the better compositions submitted, the 
prize winners included, revealed the influ- 
ence of German traditions. Only 25 per 
cent. of the 874 pieces were, on the whole, 
worthy of consideration, 
“— 

UGILISTIC KENNERLY RUMFORD, 

Clara Butt’s baritone husband, ‘has been 
compelled to apologize to Henry Cope 
Colles, the London Times critic, for the 
physical “retort discourteous” he admin- 
istered for comments made in the Times 





FLORENCE EASTON AS “MARGUERITE” 


No explanatory comments are necessary to 
Since 


American opera lovers. 
which followed tours 


minds of 
Henry W. Savage, 


“place” Florence Easton in the 
her Madama Butterfly engagement with 
with the same manager’s répertoire com- 


pany in grand opera in English, this soprano has been one of the leading members 


of the Berlin Royal Opera forces. 


Since Emmy Destinn came to the Metropolitan 


she has succeeded to many of the Czech soprano’s dramatic roles, notably Aida, 


besides retaining her parts that belong to the “lyric soprano’ 


’ classification. Two 


of the réles in which she has won most favor with the Berlin public are Cio-Cio-San 


and Marguerite. She and her husband, 
Berlin Royal Opera, are engaged for 
“Ring” cycle in March. 


Francis Maclennan, the 
Edinburgh’s 


also of the 
Wagner’s 


tenor, 
first production of 





reckoned without any knowledge of his 
public. Seldom have the Berlin reviewers 
been so merciless in slaughter. 

To return to Die Signale’s competition, 
feature was the poor show- 


one i soc, oh 
ing made by the Germans. The judges 


made regretful comment that it was not 
only the failure to win many of the prizes 
that brought discredit upon the German 


by Colles which he considered uncompli- 
mentary to his wife’s singing. Rumford ad- 
mits that he was mistaken, and explains 
that he was in a state of “great excite- 
ment” at the time. Music chroniclers who 
have feared that the custom of cuffing the 
critics might become popular with singers 
of athletic physique, may now resume the 
tranquil tenor of their ways 


F,UGENE YSAXE tried a peculiar ex- 

periment in Berlin not long ago that 
was scarcely consistent with his art stand- 
ard. At a Sonata Evening he gave with 
Mayer-Mahr, the pianist, he inserted be- 
tween sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven 
the Second Bruch Concerto, for which he 
had the piano supplemented by the organ 
in substituting for an orchestra. The re- 
sult was that the piano and organ were 
mutually antagonistic throughout the whole 
work, and the entire effect of the composi- 
tion was lost. How an artist of Ysaye’s 
standing and experience could be so short- 
sighted puzzled the Berlin critics. The 
combination of violin, piano and organ 
worked more harmoniously in every sense 
in a “Poéme” by Chausson, a “tone paint- 
ing” composed especially for these three 
instruments. 

A more satisfying concert was that given 
during the same week by Alexander Pet- 
schinokoff and his wife, Lilli Petschnikoff, 
who played Sinding’s Serenade for two 
violins and piano, with Ella Jonas as pian 
ist. A new sonata in A minor, op. 33, for 
violin and piano, by Heinrich Gottfried 
Noren, introduced by Petschnikoff and 
Fraulein Jonas, made a most agreeable im 
pression. Richard Strauss’s Sonata for 
these instruments in E flat, op, 18, was the 


opening number. 
* * * 


EADHEADS are now Joseph Hol- 
brook’s pet abomination. The English 
composer gives vent to his bottled-up in- 
dignatién in the Musical Standard. The 
“terrible and corroding cancer of free tick- 
ets” is an evil rampant in all musical per- 
formances, but since the recent production 
of his lyric drama, “Pierrot and Pierrette,” 
the composer has better reason than ever 
to see “how the vitality of everything at 
tempted in England (and probably in other 
countries) is surely sapped by the ubiqui- 
tous biped who asks you without a blush 
for a few tickets. 

“Poor souls! They cannot, in the dis- 
gusting meanness of their hearts, ever pay. 
No; the artists must try to creep along on 
crutches and support this selfishness. They 
nearly all do, and the result is an appalling 
assembly of artists, each and all earning 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Indeed, the time is not far distant 
when I myself had no pence for a meal, 
cheap as food is; yet on the very first ven- 
ture in concert-giving I was confronted 
and waylaid by my ‘best friends’ for free 
seats, thuswise: ‘I’m so fond of your beau- 
tiful music. We so much want to come to 
your concert! You must send us tickets. 
Now, don’t forget!’ Of course, I forgot! 
\fter nine years of my own chamber con 
certs I have nearly succeeded in getting a 
few of these parasites out of my mind and 
purpose. Yet there are legions of them left 
who never pay, and, what is more to the 
point, they never mean to. 

“There is not a society or a choral union 
in the country that can pay its way; the 
losses are met by the man with the heart 
and the purse in all our towns, never by the 
public. I leave out the alien, because Eng- 
land does not support him right heartily. 
The public goes ‘neck and neck’ for the 
Pole or for the Russian, accompanied by 
an awful outburst of fever-heated applause 
from frenzied and foolish women. The 
superfluous women! The men are too busy 
with their burdens, poor devils!” 

“The superfluous women!” Ye gods! As 
if music or any other art could suc- 
ceed anywhere without the “superfluous 
women’s” appreciation and_ enthusiasm, 
bless ’°em! As for the burden of his song 
in the preceding paragraphs, Mr, Holbrooke 
will doubtless awaken responsive echoes in 
this country. 

Le “¢ 

ILLIAN GRENVILLE has begun her 
mid-Winter engagement at Nice, an 
engagement now of annual occurrence at 
an institution that rarely engages the same 
“guests” two years in succession. This 
American soprano, who is credited with a 
personality of the Mary Garden type, made 
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her reappearance in Christmas week as 
Juliet, to the Romeo of the tenor, Franz, 
the Paris Opéra’s lemonade-boy recruit dis- 
covered in a tenor competition a year or so 
a 

Since then she has essayed Mignon for 
the first time, using the soprano version 
transposed especially for Ma.ie van Zandt. 
A little later on she will create the first 
woman’s part in a new “Cricket on the 
riearth,” drawn from the Dickens tale, 
this one by a young Italian composer 

named Riccardo Zandonai, who is begin- 
ning to attract attention. 

This month Nice will hear Puccini’s “Ma- 
non Lescaut” for the first time. The Manon 
chosen for these performances is Alice 
O’Brien, the new Irish soprano at the 
Paris Opéra Comique, who sang second 
parts at Covent Garden last Summer. A 
premiére announced for next month is an 
unpublished work by the prolific Jean Nou- 
gues, whose “Quo Vadis?” now running 
concurrently with his “Chiquito” in Paris 
was first produced in Nice last Winter. The 
principal role in this novelty, “L’auberge 
rouge,” will be created by Thomas Salig- 
nac, who still holds his own as the leading 
tenor at the Opéra Comique. From the 
Opéra Comique will come also Marguerite 
Carré, to be the first Nice Madama Butter- 
fly, in March. 


* * 


"THE Italian Government has granted a 
pension of $600 to the widow of Giu- 
seppe Martucci, late director of the Naples 
Conservatory. Le Ménestrel notes that it 
is the least that Italy can do as a tribute to 
the memory of a great artist, “who was the 
honor of his country and whose modesty 
always disdained to make use of his re- 
nommée of the ostentatious means of ad- 
vertising that help so many others of less 
importance to success.” 
* * + 


PACING a probable deficit of a round 
million at the end of the season, the 
Metropolitan directors may well feel dis- 
inclined to consider tentative plans for 
special star engagements to supplement 
their regular schedule. Marie Kousnietzoff, 
the Russian beauty, was not definitely prom- 
ised at headquarters, but her press agent 
proclaimed throughout Europe that she was 
to make a flying trip to the Metropolitan 
this month for a few appearances. The 
announcement having serv-d its publicity 
purpose, this new lyric soprano, who won 
London with her Mimi and Marguerite last 
Summer, is now at liberty to fill in the time 
she had hoped to spend in New York at 
one or other of the several different opera 
houses she is visiting this season. 

At present Mlle. Kousnietzoff is in St. 
Petersburg, where, at the Imperial Opera, 
she has been singing Violetta, Marguerite 
and Elsa. The Wagnerian heroine was a 
new role for her, but ber poetic conception 
of it was warmly praised—which does not 
necessarily mean much to the American 
mind, since Russian critics are quite as 
gallant to native singers as are their Paris 
brethren. The Lohengrin of Leonid Sobi- 


noff was also regarded as an achievement. 
We are told that “the graceful Muscovite 
tenor was a Lohengrin of a beauty alto- 
gether Wagnerian.” In “Faust” Kousniet- 
zoff’s associates were Feodor Chaliapine, the 
great basso, who, for some reason inexpli- 
cable to New Yorkers, knows how to un- 
lock every European critic’s storehouse of 
superlatives, and Smirnoff, the tenor. 

André Messager ran away from his Paris 
Opéra duties last week to conduct a con- 
cert in St. Petersburg for the benefit of 
needy students at the Conservatory and the 
University. Kousnietzoff lent her voice to 
the cause by singing airs from “Fortunio” 
and “Madame Chrysanthéme.” 

* * ok 

OPULAR musical libraries are now en- 

gaging the attention of German music 
promoters. The experiment begun in Mu- 
nich four years ago has proved so success- 
ful that Stuttgart has now taken the cue 
and Hamburg, Vienna, Cassel, Salzburg 
and other German and Austrian cities are 
about to fall in line. 

There are 778 subscribers to the Munich 
library. It now contains 7,600 books, a 
large percentage of them treating of the 
work of contemporaneous composers, espe- 
cially Germans, such as Strauss, Hans 
Pfitzner, Max Reger and Max Schillings. 
As an indication of the subscribers’ tastes, 
the figures for the year just closed show 
that books on Bach were called for 133 
times; Haydn, 139 times; Mozart, 2097 
times; Beethoven, 337 times; Weber, 74; 
Schubert, 135; Schumann, 116; Mendels- 
sohn, 68; Chopin, 70; Liszt, 81; Berlioz, 52; 
Brahms, 136, and Richard ‘Strauss, 126. 

But the greatest demand was for Wag- 
ner, for whom there were 689 calls, as well 
for his scores as for theoretical writings. 
Of the 778 subscribers, 270 are students, 
and here is a state of affairs diametrically 
opposed to that which would obtain here— 
“as for the women, they represent only a 
sixth of the total number of subscribers, 
and their requests indicate a taste less ele- 
vated than that of the men.” 

** * 
[N Berlin and in other German cities Con- 
rad Ansorge, one of the last of the 
Liszt pupils, has a large following, espe- 
cially among the “sentimentally inclined,” 
who are ever ready to condone the liberties 
he likes to take with the classics. His wife, 
literally armed for the fray by him, has 
now entered the lists as a pianist. Her dé- 
hut was made in Berlin at a concert of the 
Bliichner Orchestra, conducted by Sieg- 
mund von Hausegger, at which she played 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in C Minor. The 
press comments are favorable. 
* + «K 


HE “Empire Chorus Competition,” or- 
ganized in London by Dr. Charles A. 

E. Harriss, the Montreal impresario, who 
offered three prizes, of $250, $150 and $100, 
for the best short settings for chorus, or 
one or more solo voices and chorus and 
orchestra, of poems expressing the Imperial 
idea, closed at the beginning of the month. 
The judges, Sir Frederick Bridge, Hamil- 


ton Harty and Allen Gill, now have the 
compositions submitted under examination, 
instructed to give preference to “poems 
containing reference to the power of music 
to help in the unification and solidarity of 
the British Empire.” The works chosen 
are to be performed at Dr, Harriss’s next 
Empire Day Concert in London. J. L. H. 


HEARS ELMAN WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Providence Audience Rewards Both 
Soloist and Mr. Fiedler with 
Many Recalls 


Provivence, Jan, 10.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the second con- 
cert of the season at Infantry Hall Tues- 
day evening before an _ exceptionally 
large audience. Mischa Elman, the 
youthful Russian violinist, was soloist. 
He chose for his number Tschaikowsky’s 
difficult D Major Concerto, which gave 
him an opportunity to display brilliantly 
his marvelous technic. He was recalled 
eight times after the rendition, and not 
only from the audience came the hearty 
applause, but from the members of the 
orchestra as well. 

The entire program was most delight- 
ful, opening with Weber’s overture to 
“Der Freischutz,” which was played 
with rare skill. This was followed by 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Sym- 
phony in E Flat Major, No. 1, op. 26, in 
which Mr. Fiedler’s interpretation was 
all that could have been desired by the 
severest critic. The final number was 
Wagner’s Prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan und Isolde” and a more 
powerful and impressive rendition of 
the tragic “Liebstod” has never been 
heard in Providence. The applause at 
the close of the concert was so insistent 
that Mr. Fiedler, after bowing his 
thanks, several times called his players 
to the front in acknowledgment. 

At the third concert in the series of 
“The Listeners” at the Churchill House 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, is the attrac- 
tion. The fourth concert will take place 
on January 31, when George Harris, Jr., 
will be heard in a song recital. 

The second concert of the season by 
the Kneisel Quartet will take place at 
Memorial Hall, and the assisting artist 
will be Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
pianist. 

“The Nativity,” a sacred cantata, was 
given before a large audience Sunday 
evening at the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament by two hundred children and 
young women of the parish. It was 
under the direction of Victor Hammerel, 
who is in charge of the music at the 
church. He, with the Rev. W. T. Sim- 








mons, had labored more than six months 
in preparing the cantata. Professor 
Hammerel remodeled the book and com- 
posed new music, including solos by the 
singers representing the “Virgin Mary,” 
the Angel, the Shepherd and several 
choruses and marches sung by the chil- 
dren. 

The Rhode Island Sorosis celebrated 
“Guest Day” Monday afternoon at the 
residence of Mrs. Allen Arnold on Elm- 
grove avenue with a musical recital given 
entirely by home talent. Mrs. Evelyn 
Cook Williams sang contralto solos 
most acceptably, and Donald P. White 
gave several piano solos which were 
exceptionally well rendered. Two clari- 
net solos were played by Dr. P. A. 
Leavitt and Mrs. Isabel Robinson added 
to the pleasure of the afternoon by her 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

A violin recital by Gisela Weber, as- 
sisted by Mme. Holmes-Thomas at the 
piano will be given Wednesday evening 
at Memorial Hall. 

At the second concert by the Arion 
Club, Haydn’s “Creation” will be pre- 
sented. The director, Dr. Jules Jordan, 
will announce the artists who will assist 
at a later date. G. F. H. 


MUSIC COURSE SUSPENDED 








Action of a Michigan School Board In- 
censes Citizens 


Escanapsa, Micu., Jan. 11.—An unusual 
dispute, involving mainly the value of mu- 
sical training in the public schools, has 
arisen over the action of the Board of Ed- 
ucation here in suspending the regular 
course in music as a branch of study be- 
cause Minerva Hall, instructor in music, 
left the city without notice, it is alleged, to 
accept a position elsewhere at higher sal- 
ary. 


Members of the Board of Education - 


claimed that “music is not practical, at least 
not where the pupils of our schools are 
considered as a body. If it is right to con- 
tinue the study of music in the schools it 
is also proper that we add courses in the- 
ology, law, medicine, pharmacy, etc.,” they 
sai 

Prominent citizens are incensed over the 
suspension of the course, and say that the 
attitude of the board is ridiculous. They 
point out that music is not taught because 
it is desired to make every child a profes- 
sional musician, but because it is an impor- 
tant part of a broad and general education. 

It is not unlikely that a new supervisor 
of music will be chosen to start a new 
course in music next Fall. It is too late in 
the school year todo so now. M.N. S. 





Jadlowker, the Russian tenor, who is on 
the Metropolitan’s list of new singers, has 
scored a success in Tschaikowsky’s “Pique- 
Dame” in Carlsruhe. 


D’Albert’s “Izeyl” has duplicated its 
Hamburg success at Frankfort-on-Main. 
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HOW NOTED OPERA SINGERS WARD OFF THROAT 
AFFECTIONS BY INHALING MEDICATED ATMOSPHERE 





Mary Garden, Gerville-Reache, Maurice Renaud, Lenora Sparkes, Dal- 
mores and Others Are Regular Patrons of Dr. Muir’s Inhalator- 
ium, Where They Receive Novel Treatment to Prevent or Cure 


Hoarseness and Colds 


In spite of the widespread interest taken 
in opera singers, comparatively little is 
known of their numerous duties off the 
stage. To most persons the artist able to 
win a thousand dollars a night by merely 
singing for a few hours seems to lead an 
existence of continuous felicity. As far as 
they can see there is little to be done out- 
side of attending a few rehearsals now and 
then, of denying themselves a few culinary 
luxuries on the days of their appearance, 
and, finally, of presenting themselves before 
a wildly enthusiastic public to receive its 
applause. - 

Such ideas are far from the truth, The 
singer has to do all these things, it is true. 
But he has to do much more besides— 
many things at the mere thought of which 
the average person would find cause for 
severe dissatisfaction. ; 

He must constantly be studying to enlarge 
his répertoire, or at least be endeavoring to 
improve his familiar impersonations if he 
wishes to command continued favor in 
these days. He must observe a cruelly rigid 
regularity in all his habits. He must care- 
fully guard against fatiguing the delicate 
vocal organ by excessive conversation. Last, 
and most important of all, he must guard 
against that one malady dreaded above all 











DR. JOSEPH MUIR 


His Inhalatorium in New York Is Regu- 
larly Visited by Leading Singers: 


others—hoarseness. This insidious enemy, 
however, is likely to appear at any moment 
unless scrupulous care is taken to see that 
the air passages are constantly kept clear. 
How to effect this consummation has long 
been a perplexing problem. Sprays and in- 
halations of many varieties have always 
been the indispensable adjuncts of profes- 
sional singers. Some years ago, however, 
a method was originated in Germany where- 
by any one suffering from bronchial ail- 
ments could dispense with these trouble- 


some curative factors and gain relief by 
entering a little room filled with medicinal 
vapors and breathing in a perfectly natural 
manner. An establishment where such treat- 
ment was administered was known as an 
inhalatorium. The system was theoretically 
praiseworthy, but suffered from crude and 
inefficient methods in practice. At the pres- 
ent day the European devices have been 
somewhat improved, but still leave much 
to be desired from a standpoint of sanitary 
conditions. It has remained for Dr. Joseph 
Muir to study exhaustively the possibilities 
of the plan and to demonstrate to what ex- 
tremes of efficiency the idea could be car- 
ried. How much he has accomplished in 
this respect is evidenced by the splendid 
vocal conditions of those who patronize his 
new Inhalatorium. 

A large, light and sumptuously fitted 
room in the new building occupied by 
Fleischman’s Baths at Forty-second street 
and Sixth avenue is the scene of frequent 
visits by a large number of the best- 
known and most popular singers of both 
the Metropolitan and Manhattan opera 
companies. Mary Garden, Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache, Dalmores, Renaud, Geraldine Far- 
rar, Isabelle L’Huillier, Signor Barthelemy, 
and Messrs. Vallier and Huberdeau are 
among those who assemble here on fre- 
quent occasions to guard against or rid 
themselves of the béte noire of all vocalists. 

Charles Dalmorés, the Manhattan Opera 
House tenor, has been a patient of Dr. 
Muir’s for the past two years, and pays 
regular visits to the Inhalatorium. The 
same is true of many another artist. Caruso 
does not find it necessary to take treatment 
at the office, but makes use of one of the 
inhalers in his own apartments. Mme. 
Melba would doubtless take advantage of 
Dr.,Muir’s device were she in this country 
at present, for it is a known fact that she 
finds it necessary to spray her throat before 
her every entrance on the stage. 

In each of a large number of small, glass- 
enclosed cabinets built up along the walls 
of several large rooms stands a curious 
looking apparatus. This, together with a 
small chair of white enamelled iron, con- 
stitutes the only article of furniture with- 
in. Covered with a sort of waterproof coat, 
the sufferer is shut up in this small apart- 
ment and the treatment is.begun. The place 
is filled with a thin vapor which gradually 
increases in density. This is composed of 
myriads of microscopic particles of medi- 
cated and sterilized air. As the little room 
is airtight, there is no danger of any en- 
trance of dirt or dust from without. In it, 
as everywhere else, walls, floor and ceiling 
are of aseptic materials. 

The advantage of the mechanism in- 
vented by Dr. Muir is that, more than any 
other one in use, it splits up the vapor 
carrying the medication into incredibly 
small particles. Just how thoroughly the 
mucous membranes become saturated in 
this manner has been effectually proven by 
a number of interesting experiments per- 
formed upon dogs. In this way almost all 
ailments of the throat, nose, ears and lungs 
can successfully be combated. Even incip- 
ient colds can be checked. 

“Inhalation treatment can only be ra- 








Charles Dalmores, the Tenor, Taking Dr. Muir’s Treatment 


tionally applied under the supervision of a 
physician capable of determining in every 
individual case, not only the proper remedy, 
but also the correct temperature of the 
spray to be administered,” says Dr. Muir. 
“It has therefore been arranged that the 
vapor can be administered at various de- 
grees of temperature which are determined 
by the condition of the patient. 

“The time of inhalation and the medica- 
ments used are also, naturally, subject to 


the same consideration. Similarly, there is 
yet another method of administering the 
treatment more drastically than that just 
described.” 

Dr. Muir’s establishment is the only one 
of its kind in America. But so wide has 
been the recognition it has received during 
the two years of its existence that the old 
quarters in Thirty-fourth street have al- 
ready been abandoned for newer and far 
more luxurious ones. 





GRAND OPERA IN MILWAUKEE 





Performances of the National Company 
Warmly Welcomed 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 11.—Milwaukee is en- 
joying a week of grand opera, a pleasing 
diversion from the mass of musical events 
of other types than this. The National 
Grand Opera Company, numbering 100, in- 
cluding an orchestra of thirty, opened a 
week’s engagement at the Alhambra The- 
ater, on January 9, and is giving nine per- 
formances. “La Traviata” was rendered 
on Sunday and Wednesday nights, “Aida” 
on Monday night, “Lucia” on Tuesday, “Il 
[rovatore” is down for Wednesday after- 
noon and Friday night, “Carmen” Thurs- 
day night, “Rigoletto” Saturday afternoon, 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci” Saturday night. 

The direction was divided by Angelini 
and Terragnolo, the former bearing the 
brunt of the work. 

The merit of the National ensemble was 
surprising, for, as a rule, these companies 


lack the strength of recognized Eastern 
companies, and nothing worth while is ex- 
pected. Milwaukee so rarely has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a recognized ensemble 
that engagements such as this are highly 
appreciated. M. N.S. 





Arriola in Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 11.—Pepito Arriola, the 
twelve-year-old Spanish pianist, appeared in 
the third of the Sunday afternoon artists’ 
series in the Pabst Theater, under direction 
of Mrs. Clara Bowen-Shepard, on January 
g. Gertrude Lucky, dramatic soprano, and 
Gerald Kunz, Milwaukee’s violin prodigy, 
carried the remainder of the program. 


M. N. S. 





Free Music Classes for New York 

Classes for the free instruction of men, 
women and children in instrumental music, 
singing, harmony and orchestra are being 
formed by the Lenox Art Academy, No. 19 
East One Hundred and Thirtieth street, 
New York. The classes have been made 
possible through the donation of W. Griffin. 
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LIZA LEHMANN IN CONCERT 
OF HER OWN COMPOSITIONS. 


“In a Persian Garden” One of the Features of Her First New 
York Appearance—Mme. Jomelli, Dan Beddoe, Frederick Hast- 
ings and Other Soloists Assist Her 


of Wakefield,” owing to a very bad cold, 
which did not, however, prevent him from 
carrying out his part heroically and well 
during the rest of the program. These bird 
songs are not merely clever, but are truly 
fanciful, with their refrains representing 
the songs of different birds. According to 
the English, the yellowhammer sings “A 
little bit of bread and no cheese.” The song 
with this refrain was very charming, and 
a repetition was required. Mme. Jomelli 
was very happy in her interpretation of 
these bird songs, and gave them a hearing 
which is likely to launch them on a career 
of much popularity. 

Master Albert Hole came out looking as 
if he had stepped forth from one of Boutet 
de Monvel’s books, and he had also a very 
clear, Sweet voice. It is — sar an 

; > wy.  tressing to see such an infant display a 
- a ae font. eg gs the airs and manners of a Caruso. The 
Wakefield,” “The Mad Dog,” Frederick Hastings; effect would have been much better had his 
Eg nhs cones Sf a) (co) “The hae PA manner not been obviously so far in excess 
Jomelli; oe Snes from “The Daisy Chain,” (a) of his years. He proved to be extremely 
popular, and won several encores. 


“Tf No One Ever Marries Me,” (b) “The Swing,’ 
> —_ : . ” 
Maner Albert Hole. Part tit.—Song Crciq Uns In the “Nonsense Songs,” Mme. Lehmann 


from “Alice in Wonderland,” 


Her 


Mme. Liza Lehmann, of “Persian Gar- 
den” fame, made her first appearance in 
New York on Saturday afternoon, January 
8, at Carnegie Hall. It was a recital of her 
own compositions, and she was assisted by 
Mme. Jomelli, soprano; Miss Palgrave- 
Turner, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Frederick Hastings, baritone, and Master 
Albert Hole, boy soprano. It was also the 
first appearance in New York of Miss Pal- 
grave-Turner and Master Hole. The pro- 
grame contained one cycle by which the 
composer is well known and one new one, 
and was as follows: 


Part I.—Song Cycle, “In a Persian Garden.” 
Part II.—Song, “There Hang My Garlands,” Dan 


Nonsense Songs . : aed 
(The Songs that Came Out Wrong); 1. “How has made music of much cleverness anc 
Doth the Little Crocodile’ (Quartet), 2. “Fury fancy to Lewis Carroll’s famous and uni- 


“You Are Old, 


Mouse” 
Bass), 4. 


Said to a (Bass), 3. 
Father William’ (Duet, Tenor and 
“Speak Roughly to Spe Littie Boy” (Contralto), 
(The Duchess’ Lullaby), 5. “Will You Walk a 
Little Faster?” “Oh! ’Tis Love” 


versally loved poems from “Alice in Won- 
derland.” The drollery of these poems has 
been caught with a perfect sympathy by the 


(Quartet), | 5a. composer, and in this cycle she has accom- 


(Recit., Contesiie}. 6. “Mock Turtle Soup” : ] ‘ ‘ ¢ 
(Tenor), 7. “The Queen of Hearts’ (Soprano), plished something which is certain to add 
8. “They Told Me You Had Been to Her” (Quar- to her fame. In the close of “the Little 


Crocodile” one could fairly see the mon- 
ster’s jaws expand to enormous dimensions. 
“Father William” is composed in the form 
of a popular waltz tune. “Speak Roughly 
to Your Little Boy and Beat Him When he 
Sneezes” had a very unexpected and mirth- 
provoking epilogue of sneezes. One re- 
sented somewhat that first sneeze, which 
came from Mr. Hastings, but when it was 
followed up by others from Mme. Jomelli 
and Dan Beddoe and finally by Miss Pal- 
grave-Turner herself the effect was irrest- 
ible and convincing. “Will You Walk a 
Little Faster?” is very English—very much 
in the Gilbert & Sullivan style. 

The big hit of the cycle was “Soup of the 
Evening, Beautiful Soup,” a paraphrase of 
“Beautiful Star,” an old English song. 
Lewis Carroll has a genius for lyrical 
rhythms and verse forms, and it is this 
rhythm and verse form which Mme. Leh- 
mann has set to music, and not the content 
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tet), 9. Epilogue. 


Carnegie Hall was crowded with those 
who had become friends of Mme. Leh- 
mann through her music, and when she 
came upon the stage—a rather small woman, 
with a charming and gracious manner—she 
was greeted with great applause. The well- 
known “Persian Garden” had an excellent 
performanee, of which one of the chief 
features was Dan Beddoe’s singing of the 
solo, “Alas! That Spring Should Vanish 
with the Rose!” It is an exquisite bit of 
composition, and was felicitously sung, with 
fine shading and nuance, and had to be re- 
peated. Mme. Jomelli made a big dramatic 
effect with “I Sent My Soul Through the 
Invisible.” 

The feature of the second part of the 
program proved to be “Three Bird Songs,” 
sung by Mme. Jomelli. Mr. Hastings was 
obliged to omit the song from “The Vicar 
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of the poem. The sentiment of the words, 
therefore, enters as an unexpected element, 
with an extremely laughable effect. The 
song was vastly applauded. 

The truly great moment of the cycle is 
the epilogue, “To Alice,” in which the poet 
presents his book of nonsense to a genuine 
little girl. After the whimsical drollery 
and humor of the cycle, this stanza, set to 
music of much beauty and sincerity, comes 
with a peculiar power and genuine pathos. 
Alice becomes for the instant a living real- 
ity, and for a moment we see into the heart 
of the poet and remember his sad ending. 

This cycle is not meant to be merely 
sung. There is much side-play for the 
members of the quartet, which is supple- 
mentary to the singing. While this acting 
might be carried off very well in a private 
performance, or in a parlor, where a cer- 
tain intimacy exists between musicians and 
audience, it does not come with so good a 
grace in a formal performance on the stage 
of Carnegie Hall. The poems themselves 
carry their humor with them sufficiently, 
and, set to music as clever as that of Mme. 
Lehmann, would seem not to need any ex- 
ternal aid. 

Miss Palgrave-Turner sang her various 
solos in a voice of considerable warmth and 
power, but with a tone not wholly clarified. 

Mme. Lehmann gave to her playing of 
the accompaniments of her works that inti- 
mate charm so often observed in perform- 
ances which a composer gives of his own 
works. 

So great was the variety of this recital, 
and so high the standard of interpretation, 
that there was a minimum of the usual dis- 
advantages of hearing an entire concert of 
the works of one composer. From the 
standpoint of this severe tes‘ Mme. Leh- 
mann came off much better tan often hap- 
The audience was very enthusiastic 





ens. 

rime undoubtedly enjoyed the concert vastly. 
A. F. 

PEABODY TEACHERS’ RECITAL 





Cellist and Pianist Unite in Presenting 
Interesting Program 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—A joint recital of 
unusual interest was given at the Peabody 
Conservatory Friday afternoon by Bart 
Wirtz, cellist, and Paul Wells, pianist, both 
of the Peabody staff. The large audience 
insisted upon numerous recalls. 

Among Mr. Wirtz’s numbers were the 


Boccherini Sonata No. 6, in A Major; 
Bruch’s “Canzone” and works of Haydn, 
LeClair and Schumann. Mr. Wirtz was 


still suffering from two fractured ribs, due 
to a recent fall, but it had no apparent effect 
upon his playing. He is a highly artistic 
performer, who was appointed instructor 
of violoncello at the Peabody in September, 

1905. He was born in The Hague, Hol- 
land, and first studied ’cello under Giese, 
of that place, and later under Bowman, in 
Berlin. He was also ’cello soloist of the 
orchestra in Groningen, where he also 


taught. Clara Aschefeld accompanied Mr. 
Wirtz sympathetically. 

Paul Wells opened his program with the 
Bach Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor, transcribed for piano by Liszt. Then 
followed the Beethoven Minuet in E Flat, 
March from “The Ruins of Athens” and 
numbers from Chopin and Liszt. Mr. 
Wells was graduated from the Peabody 
Conservatory last year, since which time 
he has been successful in recitals in Balti- 
more and other cities. W. J. R. 


NORDICA SEEKS RELIEF 
FROM ILLNESS IN SOUTH 








Attack of Tonsilitis Causes Cancellation 
of New York Engagement—Her 
Plans for Havana 


Her attack of tonsilitis still persisting, 
Lillian Nordica will sing no more at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for the present 
at least. She wi as to have appeared there 
as Marguerite in “Faust,” Friday evening, 
Jan, 14, but her physician, Dr. Emanuel 
Baruch, has insisted that she cancel this 
as well as other engagements until she 
has completely recovered. It is at his sug- 
gestion that the prima donna, accompanied 
by her husband, George W. Young, goes 
to Florida this week, to remain there until 
time for her to go to Havana, where she 
will sing at the opening performance of 
the magnificent new Polyteama Teatro 
Habanero, which cost several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

She is under contract to sing in concert 
four times in Havana. It will be her first 
appearance in Cuba. She will not sing in 


New York again until after her return 
from Cuba, 
R. E. Johnston, who arranged for Mme. 


Nordica’s Havana engagements, will send 
several other artists also, who will appear 
on separate nights in the new theater. 
They mcelude Charlotte Maconda, soprano; 


Lilla Ormond, contralto; Myron W. Whit- 
ney, basso; Dr. Franklin Lawson, tenor; 
Jascha_ Bron, violinist, and Luigi Samolli, 


Italian tenor. 


“La Bohéme” in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave a brilliant rendition 
of Puccini's “La Bohéme” at the Lyric, 
Wednesday evening, before an enthusiastic 
audience. [he attendance was not especially 
large, owing to the disagreeable weather. 
Alessandro Bonci and Frances Alda, who 
sang the leading roles, were given a hearty 
reception. At the end of the first act they 
were recalled numerous times. The other 
principals shared in the enthusiasm. Vit- 
torio Podesti was the conductor. 

The second series of opera will begin 
January 19. Bernhard Ulrich, manager of 
the Lyric, was in New York last week 
making arrangements for the operas to be 
given until the close of the season in April, 
“Aida” will be the next opera presented. 

W. J. R. 
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ist, consistently using progressions and fig- 








IT REMINDS MME. LIPKOWSKA OF HER DE 


*s illustrative of the text. H ictures 
AR FRIGID RUSSIA | the flow of water much as Schubert does it 


in “Auf dem Wasser zu singen”; he has 








“It Ez Cold, But I Like,’”’ Affirms 
the Prima Donna When Boston 
Mercury Crosses the Zero Mark 
—Sleighing Through the City’s 
Parks One of the Winter’s Chief 
Delights for the Charming Little 
Singer 
Boston, Jan. 10.—‘“It ez cold, yes? I like’ 

murmured Lydia Lipkowska, the charm- 

ing little Russian prima donna of the 

Boston and Metrepolitan Opera com- 

panies, as she was wrapping the fur robes 

about her, preparatcry to taking one of 
her regular afterno n_ sleigh _ rides. 

Madame certainly likes the cold weather, 

and she must have had her fill the after- 

noon she spoke, for the mercury was 

caressing the zero mark, and there was a 

stinging, biting west wind blowing fifty 

miles an heur across Boston's parks. arid 


thoroughfares. 
The little opera singer was exactly in 





formule for the representation of a large 
variety of physical effects and mind 
states. It is in its novelty of application, its 
subtlety, its intensity, that we must seek 
the modernist trait in realism.—Redfern 
Mason in the Alflantic. 


MISS FARRAR REFUSES 


Declines to Appear in Two New Roles 
for Which She Was Cast 

Of three operas in English projected at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for this 
season, it is likely that two will be indefi- 
nitely postponed because of the refusal of 
Geraldine Farrar to appear in them. The 
three works in question are Converse’s 
“Pipe of Desire,” Goldmark’s “Cricket on 
the Hearth” and Humperdinck’s new 
“Children of Kings” (“Koenigskinder’” ) 
In the two last named Miss Farrar was 
cast for the rdles of Dot and the Goose 
Girl, respectively, 

\ccording to her contract with the Met 
ropolitan, Miss Farrar is not obliged to sing 
more than two new roles every season. 
\ few weeks ago she appeared as Tosca, 
and shortly before that she interpreted 
the part of Charlotte in a revival of Mas- 
senet’s “Werther,” in which she has since 


her element, however. <A _ two-foot fall : , ‘ ; F 
Lydia Lipkowska and Her Manager, Alexander Kahn, Equipped for a Sleigh Ride constitutes all that her contract calls for, it 


of snow and a tremendous fall in the 
temperature must have made Boston look 
more to her like her beloved native 
Russia than anything she had seen since 
she arrived in America. She must go Seated beside her on her left is Alex- 
sleighing at once, and sleighing she went ander Kahn, her secretary, interpreter 
day after day, no matter how cold or raw = and manager. 

the weather, up to the time the opera Mme. Lipkowska has explored every 
1 for its middle part of the enormous park system ot 


Hotel Lenox for one of her drives. 


company left on January 


been replaced by Mme. Noria. As _ this 

in Boston is said that Miss Farrar has decided to 

Shin WHR duthen stth thsdeeed. com appear in no further new roles this season. 

. hs . r S he fact that Emmy Destinn has been 

pany after the tour and will sing in Bos- — ajternated with her as the heroine of 

ten and in New York a number of times «\jadama Butterfly” is said to have nettled 
before the end of,the seasen. It is gen- Miss Farrar. 


erally understood that she will be re- es 2 
engaged and that Boston operagoers will American String Quartet in and Around 





Western tour. Boston during her twe months’ stay here, have the pleasure of hearing her again ‘ 

The photograph reproduced herewith and has often expressed her admiration next season, when she will, undoubtedly, Boston . ae 
was taken by the staff photographer ex- of the beauty of the drives and her won- be heard in other operas than those Boston, Jan. 10.—The American String 
pressly for MusicaL AMERICA, and shows’ der at the extent of Franklin Park and which form her present repertoire. Quartet has been engaged for a concert in 
Mme. Lipkowska as she was leaving the the Fenway. i ts Be the Terry series in Boston, January 31, and 

will play a concert in Medfield, Mass., Jan 

uary 21. lhe quartet has had a number of 

MUSIC IN WASHINGTON shown in this excellent musical organiza was at many points highly effective. Be- recen' engagements, including a private re- 
tion. Under the baton of Conductor Max _ sides, it was always distinguished by intelli- ital, December 28, and a concert before the 

Fiedler, the orchestra rendered the follow- gence and interest.” Mr. Chadwick was Musical Art Club in Chickering Hall, Jan- 


Boston Orchestra Among the Concert ing program: Beethoven’s symphony “Eroi- 
Givers of the Week ca’ and the overture from the “Bartered 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Much in- Bride” (Smetana ). The soloist on this oc- 
terest is being manifested in the announce- CaSion Was) Mischa Elman, violinist, who 
ment that Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, of Played Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony. 
the faculty of the Peabody Institute of . Am artistic program was heard last week 
Music, of Baltimore, will give a series of in the concert hall of the Library of Con- 
three lectures on February 26, March 12 8&FéSS, the artists being Kate Alderman, 
and 19. The subjects will be “Elektra,” pianist; Margaret Howard, soprano; and 
“Parsifal” and “Die Meistersinger,” which Mary King, violinist. 
will include selections’ on the piano from. At the recent concert given by the Wash 
these operas, as well as readings of the ington - Sangerbund, at its club rooms, the 
unfolding of the plots and the aim of following local talent took part: Ethel 
\W agner himself in writing these operas, Lozier, Mabel Owen Beard, R. Woodland, 
The Heinrich Hammer Symphony Or Mrs. Francis Wainwright, Wm. G. Ather- 
chestra was heard on Sunday in a popular holt, Carl Xanten and Wm. A. Murray. 
concert in the following program: from [here were also several choruses by the 
French composers, Overture, “Phédre” chorus, under the direction of Henry Xan 
(Massenet), “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” = der. Rag! 
(Saint-Saéns), first suite ‘Mignon” In the recent letter received by Heinrich 
(Thomas), suite, “Silvia” (Delibes), and Hiammer, conductor of the W ashington 
a violin solo, “Meditation from Thais” Choral Society, G. W. Chadwick expresses 
( Massenet), played by Lee Crandall. himself as follows: “Will you kindly ex- 
The third concert of the Boston Sym- press to the Washington Choral Society my 
phony Orchestra took place this afternoon, deep appreciation of the devotion and en 
and despite the fact that the Manhattan  thusiasm with which it performed my ‘Noel’ 
Grand Opera was holding the boards at the at its recent concert. Its singing was ex 
Selasco, there was no lack of interest cellent in its intonation and precision, and 


present at the performance referred to, uary 3. Gertrude Marshall and Kvelyn 
and received an ovation from the audience Street, the first and second violins of the 
when this fact became known. W. H. quartet, played the Moszkowski Suite for 
two violins and piano before the Musical 
Art Club this afternoon. The services of 
Antiquity of Realism in Music the individual members of this excellent 
quartet have been much in demand this sea- 
son, and the quartet has taken an assured 
position among the artistic musical organi- 


lhe complexity of modern life is real- 
istically mirrored in music. The legendary 


epoch, when music existed as sweet sound 

and nothing more, eludes discovery. Even zations of Boston. D. L. L. 
the thousand-year-old Veni Creator Spiri- tio BE ees 

tus of Notker Balbulus imitates the creak- Expense of Hotel Music 

ing of the abbey mill wheel. Charpentier’s lhe demand of New York hotel patrons 


“Louise,” with its reminiscences of the calls for the higher class of music at their din 
of Parisian tradesmen and mendicants, has ners and suppers is providing the hotel men 
its prototype in Jannequin’s “Cris de Paris,” with a serious question of expense. Where 
written in the seventeenth century. The old formerly the diners were content with mu- 
German composer, Kuhnau, coming a little sic of the popular brand, they now demand 
later, has a realistic portrayal of the combat _ selections from Puccini, Massenet and other 
of David and Goliath, down to the whizzing composers of whose works tley are fond. 


of the stone from David's sling, thus antic- Ikven Wagnerian music is frequently called 
ipating by a century or so Wagner’s repre- for, and violin concertos and movements 
sentation of the cast of Klingsor’s spear. from symphonies are occasionally on the 


So far, then, from being a distinctive mark programs. An orchestra properly equipped 
of modernism, realism is rather a sign of to meet such demands requires a yearly 
antiquity. Even Bach, long regarded as the outlay of $75,000, according to James B. 
abstract musician par excellence, is proved Regan, manager of the Knickerbocker 
by Schweitzer to be a thorough-paced real- _Hotel. 
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THOMAS ORCHESTRA TO 
APPEAR IN MILWAUKEE 


Concert Expected to Attract Immense 
Audience—Acoustical Defects in the 
New Auditorium 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 11.—The next big event 
in music in Milwaukee will be the ap- 
pearance on Monday, January 17, of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chi- 
cago, under auspices of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society. The orchestra appeared 
here last November in connection with 
the presentation of Berlioz’s Grand 
Messe des Morts, and the Musical So- 
ciety has been overwhelmed with re- 
quests to arrange for its return as an 
attraction by itself. 

The concert will be given in the New 
Auditorium, and the advance sale indi- 
cates an attendance of more than 6,500. 
This will be a semi-popular concert. 
It is planned to bring a number of noted 
soloists to Milwaukee to appear in con- 
junction with the orchestra. 

The Arion Musical Society attracted 
an audience of more than five thousand 
to the Auditorium for the presentation 
of “The Messiah,” recorded in last 
week’s MusicaL America. Unfortunate 
acoustic properties of the big hall for 
solo work marred the production to 
some extent. It is evident that some 
remedy must be found for this or the 
purposes of the Auditorium will fail. 
This fault has been found in every pro- 
duction yet given there. 

The tonal possibilities of the great hall 
were not fully realized until New Year’s 
Day, when a full-fledged military band 
took possession in the afternoon and 
evening in the first of the series of pop- 
ular Sunday concerts to be given until 
Spring. Joseph Clauder, Milwaukee’s 
crack bandmaster, with forty-five musi- 
cians, carefully selected from the Musi- 
cians’ Union, will give all the concerts. 
Those of New Year’s Day were attended 
by at least five thousand people each. 
Albert G. Janpolski, baritone, and 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte appeared as solo- 
ists. On January 9 for the second con- 
cert the soloists were Alice Lakin, con- 
tralto, of London, and Bernhard Bron- 
son, a Milwaukeean who studied under 
Oscar Saenger in New York. 

Despite this counter attraction, the 
Bach Sunday afternoon “pops” continue 
to attract crowds of lovers of orchestra 
music. The Milwaukee Orchestra is 
now in its twenty-eighth season of these 
popular concerts. M. N. S. 








NEW ETUDES AT RECITAL 





Theodore Spiering to Play Five of His 
Last Studies in Mendelssohn Hall 


Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, who is 
to give a violin recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall early in February, will on that occa- 
sion play five of his “Six Artists’ Studies 
for Violin.” 

These studes were written by Mr. Spier- 
ing while in Berlin, not as studies pure 
and simple, but as an expression of mu- 
sical ideas. After their publication the 
technical value of the études was recog- 
nized, combining as they do musical worth, 
melodic beauty and technical difficulty. 

Of.these studies, Carl Wendling, former 
concertmaster of the Boston Orchestra, 
says: “These artist études, both in re- 
spect to their technical and musical quali- 
ties, are a very valuable addition to the 
study material for the violin.” Jacques- 


Thebaud, who is well known in America, 
speaks of them in the following enthusias- 
tic terms: “I have just played your études, 
and I am enthusiastic about the musician- 
ship. displayed in their technical construc- 
tion.’ 








A ROYAL VIOLIN PUPIL 














Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium Re- 
ceiving a Violin Lesson 





MICHAEL ELLIOT’S PLANS 





Classic Dancer Now Under Manage- 
ment of W. S. Bigelow, Jr. 


Boston, Jan, 10.—W. S. Bigelow, Jr., mu- 
sical manager, has taken over the manage- 
ment of Miss Michael Elliot, the dancer, 
and has signed wth her up to June, 1g1I, 
E. M, S. Fite remaining Miss Elliot’s per- 
sonal representative. Miss Elliot will ap- 
pear in a group of dances with an orches- 
tra from the Metropolitan Opera House 
forces in the grand ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel on January 19, at three in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Bigelow is planning an extensive 
Spring tour for Miss Elliot, details of 
which will be announced in a week or 
two. In this forthcoming tour, Miss El- 
liot will make a special feature in one 
of her programs of the “Domain of Hura- 
kan,” by Arthur Farwell, specially or- 
chestrated by him for Miss Elliot. Hura- 
kan is the Central American Indian name 
for Hurricane, the wind god, and the com- 
position is symbolic of Indian mythology, 
as well as being based upon Indian melo- 
dies. This will be one of her big num- 
bers. 





Carrefio’s Milwaukee Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 10.—Teresa Carrefio 
appeared in a piano recital in the Pabst 
Theater last Thursday. This was one of the 
best offerings in the artists’ series arranged 
for Milwaukee by Mrs. Clara Bowen-Shep- 
ard. Mme. Carrefio’s three children ap- 
peared also, this being their first visit to 
Milwaukee. M. N. S. 





Anton Van Rooy, the baritone, is in con- 
stant demand for “guest” engagements in 
the German cities again this season, 


ALBERT SPALDING TO 
MAKE RUSSIAN DEBUT 


American Violinist Leaves Florence for 
St. Petersburg—His Triumphs in 
the French Provinces 


FiLorence, Itaty, Dec. 25.—Albert Spald- 
ing, after spending a few days in Flor- 
ence, where the Spalding family occupy 
a magnificent villa on the Arno as their 
Winter home, left with his parents to- 
day for Russia, where he will appear in 
all of the large cities, playing first in 
Warsaw, then in St. Petersburg, arriving 
at the very height of the season, for the 
Russian Christmas is the gayest time of 
the year, and there are many brilliant 
court functions. 


The fact that Mr. 





Spalding is an ac- 
complished linguist, and a young man 
of the most polished address, does not 
in any way detract from his art, and he 
is so eminently fitted to shine as an orna- 
ment in diplomatic circles that America 
has just reason to be proud of her 
young representative, not only from an 
artistic, but social side as well. 

Mr. Spalding will also play an en- 
gagement in the historic town of War- 
saw, and the beauty and classic dignity 
of his art will doubtless receive the 
splendid endorsement that other coun- 
tries on the Continent have given it. 

Mr. Spalding has been renewing his 
European triumphs, and his recent tour 
of the French provinces has been one 
succession of brilliant ovations. The 
French public has been quick to respond 
to the wonderful charm of this young 
artist—his freshness of vision and the 
light-hearted spontaneity in his execu- 
tion, which does not conceal, however, 
the vigor of intention and the funda- 
mental soundness of his technical train- 
ing. In the selection of his programs 
he again appeals to the French music 
lovers, for they are always marked by 
that indefinable good taste which makes 
the difference between grace and affec- 
tation, and which is so marked a char- 
acteristic of this gifted American virtu- 
oso. The critics have been unanimous in 
their praise. 


YONKERS CHORAL CONCERT 








Adele Laes Baldwin Captivates Audi- 
ence with Her Excellent Singing 


Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 10.—The first con- 
cert of the season given by the Yonkers 
Choral Union was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week, under the direction of 
Will C. Macfarlane, who guided the Choral 
Society and thirty members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra through Costa’s “Eli” 
in admirable style. 

The singing of Adele Laes Baldwin was 
artistic and finished, and showed careful 
preparation in her portrayal of Samuel. 
In this work the contralto has little to 
do, but what there is of the part is of 
great importance, and Adele Laes Baldwin 
captivated her audience by her musicianly 
interpretation. 





Campanini Witness for Mrs. Mackay 


Application for the appointment of a 
commission to examine Cléofonte Campa- 
nini, formerly musical director of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, and now director of 
the Opera House at Naples, as a witness be- 
fore trial in a suit brought by Oscar Ham- 
merstein to recover $5,000 from Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, has: been granted Mrs. 
Mackay by Justice Newburger, in the Su- 
preme Court of New York. Mr. Hammer- 


stein says Mrs. Mackay did not pay him for 
the services of the Manhattan Opera House 
orchestra at a concert at her home, January 
10, 1909, and Mrs. Mackay declares the 
money was paid in accordance with a di- 
rect arrangement with Campanini. 





SANG “THE LOGOS” 





Simsbury (Conn.) Chorus Heard in 
Beautiful Christmas Cantata 


Srmssury, CONN., Jan. 3.—The beautiful 
Cantata for Christmas, “The Logos,” by E. 
Stanley Smith, of Yale, was rendered last 
evening in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
by a strong chorus. The choirs of the 
First Church of Christ (Congregational) 
and of the Methodist Church united. The 
work was under the direction of Dr. W. 
Woods Chandler and Joseph R. Ensign. 

The chorus work was exceptionally fine 
under Mr. Ensign’s able conducting, and 
Dr. Chandler’s ease and grace at the organ 
gave the required finish to the production. 
The solos were sung artistically by Mrs. 
Robert Darling, as Mary, Joseph Ensign, 
as Gabriel, and Henry Ellsworth, who in- 
terpreted the part of The Logos most dra- 
matically. 

The chorus will continue its musical 
work through the Winter, Dr. Chandler 
conducting, and will give its Musical Festi- 
val in June. The “Death of Minnehaha,” 
by E. Coleridge-Taylor, was given with fine 
effect last season, and more of the “Hiawa- 
tha” music may be taken up this year, 





MILWAUKEE’S BOY ORGANIST 





Thirteen-Year-Old Herman Nott Heard 
in Remarkable Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 11.—In Herman Nott, 
thirteen years old, Milwaukee possesses an 
organist who seems destined to become 
famous outside of his home sphere before 
long. The youth gave a recital in Pabst 
Theater last week, and his work on the 
great organ in this hall was proclaimed re- 
markable. Master Nott is the son of the 
Rev. H. C. Nott, of the First Reformed 
Church, and studied for four years with 
Lewis Vantine, an organist of local note. 
The rudiments were gained from his father, 
who is an organist of no mean ability, 

The boy is the regular organist of the 
First Reformed Church, but has filled many 
engagements in other churches of the city, 
a notable appearance being at the Christ- 
mas exercises of Grand Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, one of the largest and 
wealthiest in the city. M. N. S. 





Success of Beryl Smith, Boston Violinist 


Boston, Jan. 10.—Beryl Smith, one of the 
pupils of Helen Reynolds, the violinist of 
the Helen Reynolds Trio, played at a con- 
cert before the Charity Club at the Ven- 
dome Hotel a week ago Thursday evening. 
lhe musicale consisted of a Mendelssohn 
program, and Miss Smith’s playing made a 
particularly favorable impression. She is 
one of Miss Reynolds’s promising pupils, 
and will undoubtedly be heard at many con- 
certs in the future. 





Werrenrath’s Honeymoon in the South 


Reinald Werrenrath began his belated 
wedding trip last Tuesday, when, with Mrs. 
Werrenrath, he started on a short journey 
South. Their objective point is New Or- 
leans, where the singer will give a recital 
on the 14th. 

Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” has been re- 
vived in Frankfort-on-Main this Winter. 
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MANY FINE ARTISTS 


HOW VIENNA HAS HONORED SCHUBERT’S MEMORY 





ON DETROIT'S LIST 


Notable Season for Visiting Soloists 
Despite Numerous Cancelled 
Contracts 











} -Although prospects 
looked dark for us this season with so 
many contracts cancelled, still, it looks now 
as though we would hear all, or nearly all, 
the big people. Mme, Tetrazzini will sing 
for us on January 26, while Liza Lehmann 
will come this month also, offering the 
well-beloved “Persian Garden” and a num 
ber of her other equally famous composi- 
tions. Then, under Mr. Collver’s direction, 
which is now in charge of Newton J. Corey 
since the former has accepted the manage 
ment of the Loie Fuller Company, we will 
have the long-delayed visit of Dr. Wiillner, 
and also Tilly Koenen, Mme. Carrefo, 
Fritz Kreisler, David Bispham and Mme 
Jomelli, who sang here last year with the 
Dresden Philharmonic. 

Musicians here are very much interested 
in the appearance of Pepito Arriola, who is 
scheduled for a joint recital with Jascha 
Bron, the prodigy violinist, for the reason 
that Alberto Jonas, Pepito’s teacher, was 
the founder of the Michigan Conservatory 
of Music nine years ago, and was a leader 
i local musical circles for a number of ius | 
years, up to the time he took up his resi a 
dence in Berlin. 

We are fortunate in being one of the 
cities outside of New York which will have 
the privilege of hearing the full symphony 
of 100 men in an entire Wagner program 


Detroit, Jan. Io. 


~ 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT 
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which Walter Damrosch is arranging to 
celebrate the silver jubilee representing the 
years of his connection with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Victor Benham, pianist; Wilhelm Yunck, 
violinist, and Giuseppi Bartholotta, have do 
nated their services for a concert to be 
given for the benefit of the People’s Church, 
which is a branch of the Home of the 
lriendless. 

rhe Windsor and Walkerville Society, 
under the direction of H, Whorlow Bull, 
will give the “Messiah” on January 27, with 
\Irs. Roy Arthur Littlefield, soprano; \irs 
lewis, contralto; Clyde Nichols, tenor, and 
Charles Cholecy, baritone, as soloists. The 
orchestra will be in charge of Wilhelm 
Yunck ce 2 


ALICE PRESTON IN CONCERT 


Society Girl Soon to Make 
Professional Singer 


Début as 





THE FRANZ SCHUBERT MEMORIAL IN VIENNA 





A recent acquisition to the concert stag: 


from the ranks of society is Alice Preston. 
who has frequently sung at private musi 
cales, but who has now signed contracts to 
appear as a professional in several cities 

Miss Preston, who is a daughter of th 
late Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, who had 
residences at Newport and Tuxedo Park, 
at one time thought of going on the oper 
atic stage, and Heinrich Conried in his last 
year at the Metropolitan offered her an en 
gagement in the company. 

Miss Preston went to Paris and studied 
under Jean de Reszke to sing Juliette, Mar 


mother, however, interfered with her opera 
plans. 

Miss Preston will make her professional 
début this month in New York. 


Mrs. Beach’s New Quintet 


\ new chamber composition by Mrs. H 
H. A. Beach, a Quintet for piano and 
strings, was heard by a Detroit audience 
for the first time at a recent concert of the 
Philharmonic Club of that city, and awak- 
ened an enthusiastic tribute from the critic 


Quintet becomes deeper and deeper the 
yvreater the familiarity with it,” says this 
critic. “The public is indeed unfortunate 
that it can judge only by the one hearing, 
especially.in compositions that to know in 
timately is to love. But even in the one 
hearing the ideal world in which Mrs. 
Beach has conceived her work cannot but 
be felt. As a work of art it must take a 
place among the finest compositions of this 
class. Of course, opportunities for hearing 
it will not be many, for not only are cham- 
ber concerts few, but its excessive difficulty 


EXCELLENT CONCERT 
BY MARUM QUARTET 


Mozart, Schubert and Dvorak 
Selections on Program at 
Cooper Union 


Those persons who make a practice of 
lamenting that chamber music is not as pop- 
ular as they think it should be might expe- 
rience some interesting revelations if they 
took the trouble to attend one or two of the 
numerous concerts of this kind given at 
nominal prices in Cooper Union. Only a 
short time ago, when the Kneisels appeared 
there to play Mozart, Beethoven and Schu 
lert, the hall was crowded to the doors, in 
spite of a torrential rain, and the enthusi- 
asim was contagious. Last week, when the 
\larum Quartet made its first appearance 
this season under very similar weather con- 
ditions, every seat was again occupied, and 
after each number the players were recalled 
to the platform some five or six times. The 
program on this occasion was composed of 
Mozart's Quartet in D, Schubert’s “Ron- 
deau Brilliant,” Dvorak’s Quartet in F, op. 
96, and a group of songs sung by Mrs. 
Marum. 

[he Marum organization ‘needs no intro 
duction to music lovers, and in the four 
vears of its existence its members— Messrs. 
\Mlarum, Bernstein, Jacob and Modest Alt 
schuler—have accomplished results of which 
they may well be proud. Their perform- 
ances are characterized by intelligence and 
careful heed to details of interpretation. In 
both the Mozart and Dvorak numbers they 
did exceedingly well, despite the atmos- 
pheric handicap. In the rendering of the 
Schubert work Mr. Marum was assisted by 
Kurt Schindler, who is an artist of thor- 
ough musicianship. Together with the vio- 
linist, he was recalled seven times at the 
close of the piece. 

Mrs. Marum sang with much charm Bee 
thoven’s “Neues Lieben, Neues Leben,” 
Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrad” and 
Brahms’s “Botschaft.” 


Berlin Admires MacDowell Sonata 


BerLIN, Dec. 29.—Augusta Cottlow is 
meeting with much success in introducing 
the works of her countryman, MacDowell 
She gave a beautiful rendering of Mac 
Dy well’s Sonata Eroica at a recent concert 
here, displaying sure technic, warmth of 
tone and musical feeling. The critics great 
ly admired the poetic work of the Amert- 
can composer, as well as the brilliancy of 
its interpretation, 





will make it a sealed book to any but first 
rate players and interpreters. Mrs. Beach 
writes the thought that inspires her at the 
moment; it takes shape in her brain as a 
musical conception which is incapable of 
other presentation, and presupposes players 
who are capable of interpreting it, lacking 
which it must go unperformed. The know] 
edge of rhythm and dynamics, and the mas 

MISS KATHERINE LINCOLN tery of harmonic resources shown in the 
’ New York Representative composition are remarkable. Both in me 
"The Broadway,” 1425 Broadway, cor. 40th St. | |jodic invention and in thematic development 
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the lyric répertoire. The death of her 
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OPERATIC TRUCE AT 
MANAGERS’ DINNER 


Hammerstein and Dippel in Friendly 
Confab—Savage Bespeaks 
Opera in English 
Oscar Hammerstein, of the Manhattan 
Opera House, and Andreas Dippel, of the 
Metropolitan, were guests of the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association at dinner at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, Thursday 
evening, January 6, and during the dinner 
engaged in a long and friendly confab that 
attracted as much notice as any of the eve- 
ning’s addresses. Both occupied seats at the 
main table. When the dinner began they 
were several seats apart, but before it pro- 
gressed far they were sitting side by side 

in earnest conversation. 

There were many evidences of good feel- 
ing between the two as they talked animat- 
edly. Mr. Dippel did not address the gath- 
ering, but Mr. Hammerstein made a short 
speech following several speakers who had 
talked of the hard times upon which the 
operatic and theatrical business had fallen. 

“Operatic affairs at present are in no 
worse condition than dramatic affairs,” said 
Mr. Hammerstein. “The fact of the matter 
is that things have been unusually dull this 
season. Everybody has been looking for a 
reason and nobody has found any. 

“T’ve been looking for a reason myself, 
but I can't find any. You must excuse me 
to-night for not making my speech more 
flowery, but——” and just here it is not 
quite certain what the impresario said. Most 
of his hearers thought he said, “but business 
is so rotten,” while others understood him 
as declaring, in mock seriousness of his 
own speech, “but it isn’t so rotten.” At any 
rate, Mr. Hammerstein sat down _amid 
great laughter and applause, in which it 
was noticeable that Herr Dippel joined with 
more vim than any one else. 

Henry W. Savage was unable to be pres- 
ent because he was out of town for the 
opening of one of his productions, but he 
sent a letter in which he made a plea for 
grand opera in English. Here it is: 

“Grand opera is a form of musical art 
that is now permanently a part of our en- 
tertainment field. But it will not be perma- 
nent in its present form—or, rather, in the 
prevailing manner of its presentation and 
control. Nothing depending upon the public 
can long retain its power when treated as 
an exotic or as a mere fad. 

“The public will not long support any- 
thing whose chief claim to distinction is its 
exclusion among the ‘things one just sees.’ 
The thing which is ‘the’ thing must be 
seen and heard does not remain ‘the thing’ 
for any great length of time. Nor is it a 
mere social diversion, valuable as that must 
be in connection with any entertainment, 
sufficiently powerful to permanently main- 
tain even grand opera. 

“But there is a strong popular interest 
in the musico-dramatic art, a rapidly grow- 
ing appreciation of it on an artistic basis 
and a widespread demand. Therefore that 


must and will be filled. 
“Before this demand can be properly 





filled, however, I believe that the American 
people must come to the point of taking 
grand opera as an integral part of the na- 
tion’s life. Instead of the recent semi- 
hysteria over great names and great sensa- 
tionalism there must be an acceptance of 
grand opera as an established institution, 
as a regular factor in the entertainment 
world. In Europe this is the case to-day. 
Scarcely a town on the Continent is so small 
as not to have its quota of grand opera— 
all taken as a matter of course, sans ex- 
citement, sans outcry and absurd puffery. 
We must attain the European viewpoint— 
and I am confident that we shall. 


“T look for a decided modification of the. 


grand opera craze, a reaction such as is 
inevitable after undue expansion. But after 
grand opera shall have found itself in its 
proper place I also look as confidently for 
a steady and sure growth. We shall then 
have not two or three topheavy organiza- 
tions, supported by a few wealthy enthu- 
siasts, but a number of well-balanced com- 
panies supported by the people directly. 
There will be far less hysteria, but much 
more real enthusiasm; fewer super-stars, 
but greater general efficiency; less talk 
about art and more of it; in a word, a rea- 
sonable, sane, firm-foundationed pursuit of 
what is perhaps the very finest phase of art 
ever devised for all the people. 

“How absurd it is that a music-drama— 
and practically every opera since Wagner’s 
epoch-making time is a drama with music— 
should have vitiated one of its two chief 
component parts! How grotesque that 90 
per cent. of those who attend, say, a per- 
formance of ‘Madama Butterfly,’ should be 
compelled to trust to Providence and a 
ridiculously written libretto translation to 
know what it is all about! 

“And therein lies one of the prime rea- 
sons why it takes a Caruso, a Mary Garden 
or some other picturesquely présented per- 
sonage to draw an audience. Why should 
the people go otherwise, when the opera 
itself means only as much as can be told 
by the music proper? Were ‘The Merry 
Widow’ or any other marked popular suc- 
cess sung in Esperanto or in Swedish I 
think even the walls would take on a dif- 
ferent aspect. And how inconsistent to de- 
mand English in operetta and permit a 
foreign tongue in grand opera, when be- 
tween the two lies but the one art form of 
opera comique—a step that is daily becom- 
ing smaller. 

“The present system is automatically de- 
stroying itself. A star to be a star must 
not only possess rare and distinguished 
abilities, but he or she must be one of a 
very few. If there were hundreds of great 
stars all would soon become commonplace 
in the estimate of the general public. But 
it is sought to extend the star system of 
grand opera throughout the country. Two 
organizations in New York, two in Phila- 
delphia, one in Boston, one in Baltimore, 
and possibly two in Chicago—these are but 
a.few of the attempts or projected at- 
tempts. The present supply of stars is in- 
sufficient for even two of these ventures. 
Where are the other brilliant luminaries to 
come from? And if by some miracle they 
are found or evolved, will they retain their 
stellar attributes of attracting great crowds? 
They cannot do so long, for the reason 
that then the stars will be too many to be 
distinctive.” 

Percy Williams, the vaudeville manager, 
made a speech in which he had much to 
say in praise of Mr, Hammerstein. 

“But I want to say,” he concluded, 
“speaking of Mr. -Hammerstein, that his 
greatest production is his son Willie.” 


Alf. Hayman was absent, on his way to 
Europe, but wrote: 

“I should have liked to talk to you about 
the present theatrical situation. The busi- 
ness has not been satisfactory. Too many 
theaters. New York City, with a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000, is asked to support more 
than three hundred performances of grand 
opera in a season of twenty weeks, thirty- 
nine- first-class theaters and forty-eight the- 
aters devoted to vaudeville, burlesque and 
popular-priced attractions. In addition to 
these eighty-seven, there are more than five 
hundred theaters and_ halls licensed for 
moving pictures. This is asking New York 
to support more theaters and places of 
amusement than London, Paris and Berlin 
combined. Managers and capitalists are 
going theater-mad. A halt should be called 
or a colossal amount of money will be lost.” 





WOULD ENJOIN SYLVA 





Mr. Hammerstein Sues to Prevent Her 
Singing with Another Company 


Marguerita Sylva, the grand opera prima 
donna, who deserted Oscar Hammerstein’s 
forces at the Manhattan Opera House sev- 
eral weeks ago and who has since signed a 
contract to appear with the Boston Opera 
Company, has been served with papers in a 
suit by Mr. Hammerstein to enjoin her 
from singing with any other company than 
his own. Mme. Sylva has been arranging 
to appear in Chicago on January 15. She 
left Mr. Hammerstein because, she says, he 
violated their contract by casting her for a 
secondary role. 

“T shall never sing again with the Man- 
hattan Opera Company,” said Mme. Sylva 
after the papers had been served on her. 
“Mr. Hammerstein has broken our contract 
by giving me secondary roles, and I am no 
longer bound by it. That dear old man 
isn’t happy unless his name is in the news- 
papers—that is the trouble with him. 

“Tt is not true that I shall join the Met- 
ropolitan forces next season. But nothing 
in the world would induce me to go back to 
sing for Mr. Hammerstein.” 





PIANIST BOS’S PLIGHT 





Dr. Wiillner Escapes Serious Injury in 
Western Railroad Smash-up 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan 7.—Coenraad V. 
Bos, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s distinguished 
accompanist, had a narrow escape from 
serious injury, if not from death, in a 
smash-up on the Rio Grande. Mr. Bos was 
in the drawing-room section, and when the 
collision occurred he was thrown to the 
floor and his baggage fell heavily over him, 
at the same time protecting him from a 
shower of splintered glass. 

Mr. Bos was traveling alone, Dr. Wiill- 
ner and Manager Martin H. Hanson hav- 
ing taken an earlier train. When the time 
for the concert at Seattle approached and 
the famous accompanist had not arrived, 
Mr. Hanson learned of the accident by tele- 
phone, and borrowed a touring car. He 
rushed out to meet the train, catching it 
some distance from Seattle, and, taking 
Mr. Bos off, brought him to Seattle just a 
quarter of an hour late, somewhat bruised 
and slightly battered, but able to render his 
customary quota to the success of the per- 
formance. 


Cecilie Riische-Endorf, the Wagnerian 
soprano, has been engaged for the Leipsic 
Municipal Opera. 





HEARD PROGRAM BY 
KANSAS COMPOSERS 


An Interesting Feature of State 
Teachers’ Convention 
at Wichita 


Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 3.—Leading features 
of the three-days’ convention of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association, which 
concluded Thursday, were the students’ re- 
cital and the Kansas composers’ program. 
These two concerts, especially the latter, 
were the strongest in interest and artistic 
value, and attracted the largest attendance 
of the entire session. The program by 
Kansas composers on Thursday afternoon 
was as follows: 

Sonate for violoncello and piano, D Major, E. 
G. Diggle wee i piano, Harmonic Sketches 
new iake’ J. Landsbury (Ottawa) ; songs, 
“The t as a Thousand Eyes” and “My 
Choice” (eC. D. Carter). Philharmonie Ladies Quar- 
tet, Georgia Cramer, Wilma Jensen, Overy and 
DeMand; piano, Sketches (Frederick Rocke), Mr. 
Roche (Salina) a “Song of the Brook,’’ 
10, and “Sea Murmurs,” op. 18 (A * 3 
rine Mr. Guille (Parsons); piano, Scherzo 
i Preyer), played by Rafael Navas (Wich- 
ita) ; fonge “The Sweetest Flower That Grows,” 
a ng. and “The Night Hath a Thousand 

Eves” (Myrna Adler), Miss Adler at the piano 
(( ttawa); piano, Prelude, and “Chanson Triste” 
(H. D. Guelich), Mr. Guelich (Emporia); songs, 
“The Stream,” “Beauty and Peace” and “The 
Ceaseless Echo” (violin obbligato), (C. D. Carter), 
Helen Reinbold, soprano; Charles Davis Carter at 
the piano (Wichita). 

The convention was a decided success, 
and provisions were made at the business 
meeting to make the association an estab- 
lished factor in the musical advancement 
of the State. It was the second convention 
of the reorganized association, a previous 
association formed some ten years ago hav- 
ing died in its infancy. The new associa- 
tion was organized largely through the ef- 
forts of Rafael Navas, the pianist, aided by 
the faculty of the College of Music in this 
city. The association has made remarkable 
progress in the two years. 

New officers elected were: President, H. 
D. Guelich, Emporia; secretary and treas- 
urer, Theodore Lindberg, Wichita; execu- 
tive committee—E. B. Gordon, Winfield; 
Rafael Navas, S. W. Van Demann; pro- 
gram committee—Mrs. M. V. Tichenor, 
Wellington; J. W. Bixel, Ottawa; Mrs. F. 
V. Cravens, Emporia. Charles D, Carter, of 
Wichita, was the retiring president. The 
next convention will be held in Emporia. 








Pearl Benedict’s Success in Oratorio 


Constant and continued demands for the 
services of Pearl Benedict, contralto soloist 
in oratorio and concert, indicate the high 
degree of excellence maintained by this ar- 
tist. Miss Benedict sang recently with the 
Mozart Club of Pittsburg in its annual 
performance of “The Messiah,” and the 
critics went into enthusiastic details con- 
cerning the richness, beauty and carrying 
power of her voice, as well as its sweetness 
and resonance. Her understanding of what 
constitutes good style in oratorio also came 
in for comment, and the note of appeal in 
her tones made its way to the hearts of her 
hearers. 





Funds are being collected for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Antonio Stradiva- 
rius, the master of violin making, in Cre- 
mona. 
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YALE’S FAMOUS MUSIC PROFESSOR DEAD 





Samuel S. Sanford Once Described by Paderewski as ‘‘ Most Musically 
Gifted Person I Ever Knew ’—Friend of Rubinstein, Franz Liszt 
and Many Other Great Musicians—The “ Millionaire Professor ”’ 


and His Genius as a Pianist 


In the death of Professor Samuel Simons 
Sanford, who occupied the chair of applied 
music at Yale University from 1894 to 1905, 
there was removed one of the most accom- 
plished and prominent musicians of the 
country. Professor Sanford died after a 
long illness at his home, No. 50 West Fifty- 


second street, New York, on January 6. 

Professor Sanford was known as the 
“millionaire professor,” and was once de- 
scribed by Paderewski as “the most mu- 
sically gifted person I ever knew.” On an- 
other occasion, while visiting at the pro- 
fessor’s home, the Polish player exclaimed, 
as his host struck a few notes on the piano, 
“I vould rather hear those notes of San- 
ford than the best concert in Europe.” It 
is also related of Paderewski that, when he 
first heard Professor Sanford play,’ he 
changed his own method of octave handling 
to conform to his friend’s style. Rubinstein 
said that if Professor Sanford “had had to 
face the bread-and-butter struggle he would 
have been one of the greatest artists of the 
century.” 

Professor Sanford was born in Bridge- 
port, ere in 1849. He was the son of 
Henry § Sanford, a former president of the 
Adams Express Company, and upon his 
father’s death he inherited a large fortune. 
His love for music was manifested early in 
life, and he was sent abroad to study. While 
Rubinstein was here in 1871 to 1876 young 
‘Sanford returned to this country and ac- 
companied him constantly on his trips, en- 
joying the rare privilege of a close friend- 
ship and the advice and guidance of this 
great master. 

As a boy, Sanford was a student at the 
piano with William Mason and Karl Kling- 
man, and for two years was a pupil of S. B. 
Mills. He was nineteen when he went 
abroad, and studied in France and Ger- 
many with some of the foremost musicians 
of the time, among them Franz Liszt, Ru- 
binstein, Edouard Batiste and Theodor Rit- 
ter. He counted among his friends Joseffy, 
von Bilow, Rosenthal and Lord Elgar, as 
well as Paderewski. 

The creation of the department of ap- 
plied music at Yale was the work of Pro- 
fessor Sanford. With Professor Horatio 
W. Parker he went to Yale in 1894, Pro- 
fessor Parker receiving the professorship 
of the theory of music and Professor San- 
ford that of the practice. Together they 
were at the head of the Yale School of 
Music till 1903, when Professor Parker was 
made its dean. The place is said to have 
been offered to Professor Sanford, but he 
felt unwilling to confine himself so closely 
as the detail of the deanship required. He 
was, however, acting dean of the school 
while Professor Parker was in Europe. 
With Professor Parker he was instrumental 
in expanding the Yale University concerts, 
and on one or two occasions he appeared in 
New Haven as the soloist with the Boston 
Symphony and the New Haven Symphony 
orchestras. Yale gave him the honorary 
degree of master of arts. His salary as 


professor he always returned to the treas- 
urer of the university. 

As a pianist Professor Sanford was not 
a composer, but a technician. He made a 
phenomenal success in concert with the late 
Theodore Thomas, but was adverse to con- 
cert work and the adoption of a public 
career. In musical circles it was considered 
a treat when the professor would agree to 
give a recital for charity, which he often 
did. Perhaps the most notable invitation 
extended to him was to play before the his- 
toric Worcester (England) Festival Asso- 
ciation, in 1902. He accepted, but was pre- 





THE LATE PROF. SAMUEL S&S. 
SANFORD 


vented from playing as a soloist by an in- 
flamed nerve in his arm. 

In New York Professor Sanford was a 
patron of the New York Musical Society, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
the New York Mozart Society. 

Many ‘times it has been said of Pro- 
fessor Sanford that he would have been 
known as the greatest pianist that America 
ever produced but for his fortune, which, 
in a measure, drew attention from his spe- 
cial genius and ability. The cares of manag- 
ing his large estate militated against his 
giving his entire time to music, which was 
always with him a labor of love. 

Professor Sanford retired from active 
work at New Haven about four years ago. 
Since then he had spent most of his time in 
travel, so far as his health would allow. In 
June, 1907, while he was running from 
Paris to Coblentz in an automobile, he was 
stricken with blindness in one eye. The eye 
was subsequently removed. In the Fall of 
1908 he had an attack of pneumonia which 
left him in a greatly weakened condition. 


MARIO COSTA’S NEW OPERA 





Author of “Histoire d’un Pierrot” Scores 


Success with “Capitan Fracassa” 


Little is known in this country of Mario 
Costa, the Milanese composer of the mu- 
sical pantomime, “Histoire d’un Pierrot,” 
which was given its second performance at 
the New Theater last ihursday afternoon. 
He is well known in Italy, however, where 
his opera, “Capitan Fracassa,” had _ its 
premiére December 14, at Turin. Of this 
opera the Turin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Telegraph writes: 


“The work, which is described as an 
‘opera comica,’ constitutes a break with 
Italian tradition in that it is the first at- 
tempt on the part of an Italian author to 
introduce into comic opera a note that is 
frankly dramatic. It is appropriate that this 
note should be sounded by one of the 
younger generation of Italian littérateurs. 
Signor Emanuel, who is well known in 
London as the correspondent of the Cor- 
riere della Sera, has faithfully followed the 
spirit of Théophile Gautier’s wonderful ro- 
mance, ‘Le Capitaine Fracasse,’ although he 
has been compelled to sacrifice some of the 
episodes in the interests of dramatic de- 
velopment. The story is told in three acts. 

“To this charming story Mario Costa has 
given a musical setting which is conceived 
in the true Italian spirit. Certainly the 
critical Turin audience was completely sat- 
isfied, and the enthusiastic applause from 
all parts of the house showed that the first 
performance of ‘Capitan Fracassa’ was a 
thorough success. Melodies both broad and 
sparkling are scattered liberally through- 
out the work. At all times the score, in 
instrumentation as in part-writing, betrays 
the hand of an accomplished musician. A 
notable example is the ensemble of the 
comedians in the first act, when the themes 
representing the different characters are 
interwoven with the happiest effect. Among 
the gems of the opera are the song of Cap- 
itan Fracassa, two love duets and a notable 
‘chanson antique,’ which breathes delight- 
fully the old Italian spirit. Composer and 
author were admirably served by their in- 
terpreters on the stage, and both had to 
appear several times at the fall of the 
curtain.’ 


Music of an American Composer for 
Boston’s “Tree Pageant” 


Boston, Jan. 10.—John Beach, the pianist 
and composer, is arranging the musical pro- 
gram to be given in connection with the 

‘Tree Pageant,” which is to be produced at 
the Boston Opera House January 28. The 
pageant will be designed to represent the 
legends and history of tree worship, from 
the earliest times down to the Christmas 
tree of the present day. Groups of dancers, 
solo dancers, a chorus, the choir from the 
Church of the Advent and a large orchestra 
will take part in what will be one of the 
most noteworthy artistic representations 
ever seen in Boston. One of the dances will 
be accompanied by the ballet music from 
Mr. Beach’s musical fairy tales, “Jorinda 
and Jorindel.” DL. L. 





Germany, a new romantic 
opera, entitled “Der Goldschub,” by Karl 
Krafft- Lortzing, a grandson of the com- 
poser of “Czar und Zimmermann,” was re- 
cently produced. 


In Essen, 


NEW YORK ARTISTS 
IN SONATA RECITAL 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier 
Give the Second of Their 
Concert Series 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier en- 
tertained a large audience at their second 
sonata recital at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week, with a program as well arranged as 
it was skilfully rendered. The offerings 


were three in number, and were none of 
them overlengthy. Best of all, however, 
they were filled in generous measure with 
that rich, warm, emotional melody the ab- 
sence of which is what generally causes 
recitals of this type to be held in such 
wholesome dread, 

There was Bach’s Sonata in E Minor, 
Schumann’s in A minor, and Grieg’s in C 
minor. 

If the two artists had nothing aside from 
the latter piece they would still have suc- 
ceeded in making this particular recital a 
memorable one. Like so many other of its 
composer’s works, it is as yet unknown to 
the vast majority of concertgoers. It was 
of this particular composition, however, 
that the distinguished French critic, Ernest 
Closson, remarked that “if Grieg had com- 
posed nothing else but this sonata he would 
still have handed down his name to pos- 
terity.” From a standpoint of enchanting 
melody, bold and ravishing harmony, and 
exotic coloring it is worthy to rank with 
the master’s finest conceptions. In it Grieg 
showed himself capable of refuting the 
absurd idea that he was unable to adapt 
himself to “classic form,” for the various 
movements are as perfectly proportioned 
as the most unrelenting partisan of the 
sonata could possibly desire. The opening 
division is full of fascinating details, but the 
second can only be described as heavenly. 
To the final allegro animato one can return 
again and again with ever-increasing pleas- 
ure. Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier cannot 
sufficiently be thanked for performing the 
work. They played it with thorough appre- 
ciation of its manifold beauties, and were 
forced after each movement to bow four or 
five times. 

Equally good work was accomplished in 
the Bach and Schumann offerings. Few 
artists before the public to-day know how 
to play into each other’s hands as do these. 
Their interpretations are carefully studic 
and poetically executed. 





Mme. Noria at Reception 

After singing Nedda, in “Pagliacci,” at 
the New Theater, Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 6, Jane Noria, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the particular star of 
a reception given by Edmund Russell to 
Mrs. Frances Helen Humphrey, of Buffalo, 
at Mr. Russell’s studio. Mme. Noria ex- 
pressed much pleasure at the musical pro- 
gram rendered by Mrs. Wallace Cahill 
Ayer, who sang several songs, accompanied 
by the composer, Mrs. Lola Carrier Wor- 
rell, and Frank Riley, who sang two groups 
of songs, accompanied by Maestro Tanara, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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IT IS SO “LEFT!” 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, in speaking of the music of 
Debussy and other “ultra modern” composers to a 
member of Musicat America’s staff, exclaimed with con- 
siderable feeling, “Es ist so link!”—it is so left!—so 
far on one side. He said further: “One may not go 
too far to the left, or, for that matter, to the right 
either. To stand on ground far to one side or the 
other narrows the sympathies.” 

This is well spoken and timely. In these days of so 
many divergent schools, so many conflicting theories 
and ideals, the one sane thing to do is to stand firmly 
on middle ground. To those who have accustomed 
themselves for some time to standing on one side or 
the other, the meaning of such a statement will appear 
neither simple nor clear. To the extreme radical and 
ultra-modern to stand on middle ground means to be 
commonplace—in music, to imitate the old-fashioned, 
diatonic structure of the old masters. To the extreme 
conservative it means to be in danger of seduction 
by the radicals, to be led astray by Debussy and Ravel. 

How few persons there are who can stand squarely 
on middle ground, and honestly look either way with 
equal sympathy! When sensation hunters have gone 
to the limit and are pleased by nothing except unre- 
solved chromatic dissonances, Beethoven becomes un- 
bearable to them. When would-be classicists have 
spent years never venturing beyond the harmonic and 
melodic boundaries set by a few early masters, they 
have lost the power of enjoying the modern marvels 
of chromatics and dissonance. There is nothing wrong 
in the extraordinary effects produced by the ultra- 
modern composers. Debussy’s and Ravel’s harmonies 
are as perfect and logical as any. So are the har- 
monies of those who cling tenaciously to the older 
harmonic and melodic structure. The only thing that 
is wrong is the taking up of the foundations of one’s 
life and setting them down far over on one side or 
equally far over on the other, and thus placing oneself 
in a position where the only possible viewpoint that 
can be obtained is a biased one. 

Richard Wagner was extraordinarily sane in his view- 
point. He stood perfectly on middle ground, and when 
occasion demanded could write the most subtle and 
evanescent of chromatic dissonances, or with equal 
power and sympathy could deal with the big, plain 
forces of diatonics. 

When a man comes to the pass where he likes D’Indy 
and Debussy so well that he cannot endure Beethoven, 
he is in a bad way. Equally far from the middle of 
the road is the man whose devotion to Bach and 
Beethoven is such that he can or will see nothing in 
the works of the ultra-moderns. It is not so impor- 
tant to admire the music of any particular time as it 
is to stand at a point where one can have a clear out- 


look upon all times, past and present. If a composer 
in the past left an enduring mark on the history of 
music, or if the composer of the present is making a 
considerable impression upon the time, it is about as 
nearly certain as anything can be that he has some- 
thing in him. The failure to recognize what he con- 
tributes is a confessed limitation. 

The sane man, the one who holds a middle course, 
will not be led away by the first chromatic gleam of 
an ultra-modern composer, nor will he be held back 
from advancement by the melodic and harmonic re- 
strictions of the previous age, however great were the 
composers who worked with the earlier and more lim- 
ited medium. To limit one’s point of view is to limit 
one’s power of appeal, a fact which, in these days of 
conflicting musical styles and ideals, American com- 
posers and artists will be wise to notice. The extremist 
in America will not get far. 





PROVINCIALISM AND CRITICISM 

Concerning criticism, Richard Strauss has recently 
written the following words: “I know of nothing more 
advantageous than the criticisms of a deadly enemy, 
who has listened with the avowed intention of picking 
flaws wherever he could.” The great composer goes 
on to say that it is well known to be the most difficult 
thing to detect one’s own weaknesses, and that the 
artist will be greatly assisted in self-criticism—should 
he wish to practise such a thing—by the inimical critic 
who takes particular pains to point out his faults. 

The attitude is a wholesome one and one in which 
America in general is considerably behind the times. 
Some years ago an Easterner, a college man, emigrated 
to the beautiful Ojai Valley in California, a remote 
spot up in the mountains, where he established a ranch 
school. He interested himself in the dwellers of this 
secluded little valley, and in the one little apology for 
a village which it contained, he so far succeeded in 
civilizing the natives as to cause them to organize a 
club. This was the first step taken toward civilization 
in the Ojai Valley beyond the commercial activity of 
shipping out oranges, olives and other local products. 

There was a nice music room in the club, with a good 
piano. But when asked what was done in a musical 
way the organizer of the club revlied, “Nothing.” There 
was considerable musical ability within the membership 
of the club; but it appears not one soul dared to display 
his talents for fear something adverse might be said by 
somebody. 

This attitude represents the extreme of semi-barbaric 
provincialism. It is a state in which one single ad- 
verse word, whether true or false, whether lightly 
or earnestly spoken, is sufficient to stamp talent out of 
existence. 

Leaving so extreme a case, it is true that a some- 
what similar feeling animates a great many Americans. 
Out-and-out adverse criticism is regarded as something 
wholly deadly, and even criticism moderately adverse 
is supposed to be very hard to bear up under. Timid 
artists and persons of talent holding such a view would 
do well to face about. The fact that one is noticed at 
all should be greatly encouraging, and one has the con- 
solation of knowing that no one giving anything new 
and worth while in art has been able to give it without 
critical opposition more or less fierce. 

The artist need not fear that the critic is going to 
convert the nation to his point of view. Americans 
are pretty level-headed, and take even the critics with 
a grain of salt. And this grain of salt is the artist’s 
salvation, for it stands for a public open-mindedness to 
which the artist may always appeal, and with every 
hope of success if he has something genuine to give. 
Meanwhile, on his upward way, he will do well to ob- 
serve carefully what his inimical critical friends have 
to say about him, and it is entirely possible that he will 
profit greatly thereby. 


THE AMERICAN DANGER 


In a paper by Andreas Dippel which was read at a 
recent meeting of the Century Theater Club at the 
Hotel Astor in New York, the writer states that “The 
musical world abroad looks upon the growth of opera 
here in America as one of the gravest perils of what 
they call ‘the American Danger.’ ” 

What is this American danger? The European na- 
tions have no fear that we will gain supremacy over 
them in art. The symbol of the American danger for 
Europeans is the dollar mark. They do not see be- 
yond that yet. Although there are many persons of 
culture in Europe who have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the United States, it is true that the mass of 
Europeans regard America as brutally commercialized. 
Their whole conception of the American danger is that 
American barbarians, with their brutally acquired dol- 
lars, can buy anything they want, including the artists 
and art treasures of the old world. 

It was European philosophy that first pointed out 
that art necessarily follows material prosperity. If 





American dollars were, at an earlier period, spent 
blindly and unappreciatively for art, this is becoming 
less and less the case. America some time since began 
to understand what it was buying, and the artistic 
standards of central American communities have ad- 
vanced latterly at a tremendous pace. If Europeans 
admit that the American danger is the purchasing 
power of this country, that means nothing less than 
that they must come to fear as well an eventual artistic 
supremacy in America. For if the present tendency in 
America continues for some time—as seems entirely 
likely—and America becomes the supreme commercial 
nation of the world, it is only a question of time be- 
fore America shall also become the supreme artistic 
nation of the world. 





The Boston Opera provides its patrons with an edu- 
cational program. It has not usually been supposed 
that opera has anything in common with the mind. If 
there is such a connection, Boston is certainly the place 
where it would be discovered. Referring to “La Travi- 
ata,” the Boston program explains how the plot was 
unfortunately illustrated musically by Verdi in his 
young days, when he sought only after pure melody 
and had no conception of opera from the dramatic 
standpoint. The program goes on to say that “the only 
excuse for the existence of these operas in the réper- 
tory of modern times is the craving of the public for 
their pet stars, the greatest favorite of which has ever 
been the light or coloratura soprano.” 

Thus education strives to progress in Boston. The 
trouble is that the star-loving public is wholly callous 
to such reproaches, and the cultured are already aware 
of the sad state of affairs. So what’s the use? 


So the Kaiser is going to take the premiére of the 
“King’s Children” away from America. This might be 
regarded as a species of artistic kidnapping. 
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Mme. Eames Returning from the Opera 


Mme. Emma Eames is dividing her time between 
Paris and Italy this season, living quietly and doing 
absolutely no singing in public. Since her retirement 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company last season, 
this popular singer has been heard from infrequently 
and only a few of her personal friends in New York 
are aware of her whereabouts. The accompanying 
photograph was made prior to her departure from 


New York. 


Rachmaninoff—A happy mean in everything, musical 
and otherwise, is the ideal of Sergei Rachmaninoff. He 
extends this principle even to what he eats. “I always 
have my roast beef and my eggs cooked medium,” said 
he the other day. Doubtless Strauss and Reger, on the 
one hand, and the banalities of “popular” music on the 
other correspond, in the opinion of the distinguished 
composer-pianist, to the beef that is too rare and the 
beef that is too well done. 


Caruso—The Italian Benevolent Institute and Hos- 
pital of New York has received Enrico Caruso’s check 
for $2,000 as his personal donation to the hospital, 
which also benefited to the extent of $6,500 by a recent 
special performance of “La Bohéme” at the Metropoli- 
tan, in which Mr. Caruso appeared. In acknowledging 
the gift the authorities of the hospital state, simply: 
“This munificent action of charity does not need words 
of praise.” 


Bispham—David Bispham is not one of those who 
are inclined to look upon opera any too seriously. 
“They are all ridiculous,” he recently said, “whatever 
may be said to the contrary. The idea of people sing- 
ing what they ought to be talking is preposterous— 
there is no getting away from that.” 


Elman—Mischa Elman declines positively to express 
his opinion about any artist who is not yet dead. He 
will speak at any desired length about Sarasate, 
Joachim, ,Wilhelmj, or Paganini, but becomes silent 
the moment the names of Kfeisler, Kubelik, Ysaye, or 
any other living masters are mehtioned. 
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Songs, Piano Pieces and Chamber 
Music Among Works of Mrs. 
Rose M. E. McCoy / 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Eprtor’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


Some two hundred compositions, com- 
prising piano pieces, sacred songs, ballads, 
duets, quartets and chamber music, are the 
work of a fair-haired, blue-eyed resident of 
Chicago, Rose Mansfield Eversole McCoy, 
who publishes her works under the name of 
R, M. Eversole. 

Since she was three years old Mrs. Mc 
Coy has had the gifts of improvising and 
absolute pitch, both helpful characteristics 
to a musician. Her ability to imitate the 
classical compositions in her improvising 
has often astonished old musicians, and is 
a never-ending source of delight to he: 
friends. 

An only child, reared in a musical at 
mosphere and hearing only the best music 
from her mother, who for many years 
taught the organ and piano, it is not sur 
prising that the influence of so-called class 
ical music is detected in all Mrs. McCoy’s 
compositions. Her father also was a musi- 
cian, directing a philharmonic society and 
familiarizing the little girl with the works 
of all the great masters at a very early age. 
[It is rather curious that, though both par 
ents are cultured musicians, neither has 
created music. 

As a youngster, the piano was not only 
Rose’s playmate, but it took the place of 
dolls and toys, and her precocity at impro 
vising made her a favorite at church and 
social functions. She began the study of 
notes when but five years old, and within 
a year was playing the primo parts in some 
of the Peters edition of Mozart, Haydn 
and Beethoven symphonies. Her musical 
education was continued at the Cincinnati 
College of Music, where she was a special 
pupil of the late Otto Singer in piano and 
theory. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. McCoy is a busy teach 
er of piano and theory, her composing is 
not always done in the peaceful twilight 
hour which is her preference for such work, 
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MRS. ROSE McCOY 


but the music for many of her ballads has 
come while riding on railroad or elevated 
trains. She sometimes carries a poem about 
with her for weeks while studying it, and 
-" infrequently its complete setting comes 

) her almost instantaneously. Piano pieces 
east the more serious of her songs are com 
posed at the piano, 

Che lyrics for all of Mrs. McCoy’s songs 
are written by Anna Swan Reynolds and 
Elizabeth K,. Reynolds, whose poems have 
served as an inspiration to many other 
writers of good songs. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
\irs. McCoy’s songs are more than one 
hundred in number, and that some twenty 
piano compositions suitable for teaching 
and concert purposes bear her name, she 
has never had a manuscript refused by a 
publisher since her first song was acepted 
by William A. Pond. 

“My World Within Your Heart,” “Daffo 
dils” and the ballad, “All On a Summer's 
Day,” are among her best known songs, 
while “The Fencers” and “Memories” are 
representative piano compositions. 

Having been born in Washington, Ind., 
Mrs. McCoy is one of the company of 
Hoosier notabilities, and her friends confi 
dently expect she will win as many laurels 
as any of that distinguished number. 





TITO MATTEI’S LOST OPERA 


Written Twenty Years Ago and Discov- 
ered in Cellar—Music Delightful 


Lonpon, Dec. 31.—‘‘Vivette,” a comic 
opera written by Tito Mattei twenty years 
ago and lost, has been discovered in a coal 
cellar of Signor Mattei’s house, No. 79 
Baker street W., and was given a trial 
performance this week. It contains much 
delightful music. The book is by Frank 
Romer and the lyrics by Clifton Bingham. 

The discovery came about through the 
solicitations of Signor Bocchi, who heard 
some new compositions by Mattei, and 
asked their author why he did not write 
another work for the operatic stage. \lat 
tei then mentioned “Vivette”’ and its his 
tory. Mattei had made the rounds of the 
theaters with it unsuccessfully and had then 
cast it aside and gave up that class of co 
position. 

“Let me hear it,” besought Bocchi. 

“I don’t know where it is,” said Mattei. 

The conversation resulted in a thorough 
search for the manuscript, which was found 
at last in an old case in the coal cellar, 
yellowed with age. 

When the music was played for him 
Bocchi, with others who heard it, was so 
charmed that a trial performance this yea 
and its production at a West End theater 
next season were promptly decided upon 

The opera is in three acts, each with a 
different musical motif and style. The light 


strains of the opening act give way to a 
military second act, with a warm and glow 
ing third act reflective of the scenes in Al 
geria, in which the final action takes place 
Che libretto is said to be bright and amus- 
ing. Vivette is a bride just married, whose 
husband is chosen by lot for the army. He 
manages to place the military burden upon 
others, who carry off Vivette by way of 
revenge. 


TORONTO ORCHESTRA’S YEAR 


It Attained Higher Plane of Excellence 
In 1909 Than Ever Before 


Toronto, Jan. 10.—The Toronto Sym 
phony Orchestra has issued its report for 
the year 1909. In part it is as follows: 

“The past year has been most eventful for 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, which 
has been reorganized upon a more profes 
sional basis than hitherto, with the re sult of 
placing it upon a high plane of musical ex 
cellence 

“In the early stages of its organization 
the orchestra was confronted with the 
problem of becoming in the fullest sense a 
orchestra, playing music which is 
referred to as The ques 
ided in favor of work 


modern 
ns 


usually 
tion was quickly de 


‘ ’ 
classical. 


ing for true ‘symphony’ concerts, although 
the maintaining of this ideal would neces 
sarily mean hard work in preparing the 
concerts, and, incidentally, an expense 


which could not possibly be covered by th 
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to any piano. 





The 


WEBER’ 


International 
Prestige 


HE strongest evidence of how widespread 
is the popularity of the Weber is shown 
by the great demand for this famous 

piano abroad. This demand has become so 

urgent that one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in all Europe is now being erected 
near London for the manufacture of Weber 

Such proof as to the prestige enjoyed 

by the Weber in Europe is one of the most 

striking tributes that could possibly be paid 





The Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 



































earnings. The wisdom of this decision was 
amply demonstrated during the past year, 
and the people of this city proved their 
taste and desire for the best in music by 
filling Massey Hall to its utmost capacity 
on many occasions. Sufficient faith in the 
orchestra was established to warrant the 
giving of several ‘popular’ concerts at 
greatly reduced prices, which were also 
very successful, 

‘At the opening of the present season the 
committee placed on sale tickets for the 
entire series of six conce;ts, and the fact 
that these tickets were purchased in advance 
to the extent of $5000, is positive proof that 
a large number of citizens.were deeply in- 
terested in the work of the orchestra and 
had faith in its promises for the future. 

“|he personnel of the orchestra has not 
been materially changed during the year. 
[he orchestra now numbers more than sixty 
well-trained musicians, and it is but a mat- 
ter of a very short time when Frank S 
Welsman will have from them results which 
will compare with the work of the finest 
musical organizations on this continent. 

“Of Mr. Welsman as a conductor it is 
impossible to speak too highly. He has been 
devoted to a great ideal for many years, 
and is now only giving an indication of the 
possibilities which can be opened up if his 
efforts and those of the committee are sup 
ported by the citizens.” 


St. Louis Engagement for Allen Hinckley 
Allen Hinckley has been engaged as 
basso soloist for the performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, to be given in 
St. Louis. in May, and also to sing the 
Verdi Requiem in Chicago on June 4. 


AMERICAN MUSIC IN BOSTON 


Attractive Program Arranged for Local 
Center of National Society 


Boston, Jan. 10.—The first public concert 
of the Boston Center of the American 
Music Society gives promise of being one 
of surpassing interest. The concert will be 
given luesday evening, February 11, in 
Jordan Hall, and the program will consist 
of the Piano Quintet of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, the ’cello and piano suite of How 
ard Brockway, “In a Gondola” (a dramatic 
monologue), by John Beach, which made 
particularly favorable impression when it 
was given in Boston last season, and a 
group of miscellaneous songs. Those who 
will take part include the Hoffman Quartet, 
with Arthur Shepard as soloist; Alwin 
Schroeder and Howard Brockway. The 
number by Beach will be given by Henry 
Barnhart, tenor, of New York, and Mrs. 
Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, will sing 
the miscellaneous songs. D. L. L. 


Christine Miller with the McIntyre Trio 


The McIntyre Trio has engaged Chris- 
tine Miller, the Pittsburg contralto, as so- 
loist for a series of chamber concerts to be 
given in New York City, Plainfield, Orange 
and Newark, N. J. Miss Miller has just re 
turned from a most successful recital trip, 
which included Chicago, Appleton, Wis.; 
Milwaukee and Charleston, W. Va. On 
January 18 this popular singer gives a re 
cital at Brownsville, appears the heen ay 
night as soloist with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra of Sandusky, O., and gives a recital 
at East Liverpool the same week. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist in 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.’’—(London 
Daily bigs abo 


“Her playing refined, and she Is 
plainly a aor BR of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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BEGINNINGS OF OUR NATIONAL SONGS 


Popular and Romantic Legends of How the “Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 
Was First Sung Demolished by Oscar Sonneck—tTraditions Con- 


cerning 


“Yankee Doodle” and Varying Versions of 


“ Hail 


Columbia ’—Music of ‘‘ America’? Used as a Woman’s Rights 


Melody in 1795 


Interesting accounts of the origins of our 
national songs contained in the “Report on 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ and Three 
Other National Songs of America,” pre- 
pared by Oscar G. Sonneck, Chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
This is the book that stirred so much con- 
troversy, and even threats against the 
writer’s life, because in it was expressed the 


belief that “Dixie” was a more popular 
patriotic song than “Yankee Doodle.” Va- 
rious long-established traditions concern- 
ing the beginning of the songs discussed 
are ruthlessly demolished. 

Popular legends of how “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was first sung or set to 
music are numerous and varied. Most of 
the versions agree that Ferdinand Durang 
first sang it in Baltimore, some of them 
asserting that he had the assistance of his 
brother, Charles Durang (both were musi- 
cians and actors), and a chorus of volun- 
teer soldiers. Some accounts attribute the 
selection of the air, “Anacreon in Heaven,” 
to Ferdinand Durang, and some to Francis 
Key himself. 

Mr. Sonneck finds that Key, and Key 
alone, selected the air, and that he had this 
old tune, or one of its American offshoots, 
in mind when he wrote the words. Mr. 
Sonneck also disposes of the tradition that 
Durang first sang it, and of the many sen- 
timental and romantic accounts of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was first sung. 

As to a correct version of the words, Mr. 
Sonneck finds much contradictory evidence. 
There are five copies extant of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in Key’s handwriting, 
written by the poet to oblige his friends. 
Even in these manuscripts the words differ, 
“O, say, can you see” becoming “O, say, can 
ye see,” etc. 

Musical versions of the song also vary, 
and in this respect Mr. Sonneck suggests 
that a jury of musicians can easily arrive 
at a decision after comparing the melody 
as it appears in the “Vocal Enchantress” 
(1783), the earliest edition in the Library 
of Congress, with “Adams and Liberty,” 
set to the same tune and appearing in the 
“American Musical Miscellany” (1798), and 
also with the song as it appears in the Bal- 
timore “Musical Miscellany” (1804). 

Mr. Sonneck’s account of his researches 
regarding the origin of “Yankee Doodle” is 
unusually entertaining. He found that since 
1775, when the public began to be interested 
in the song, it has been claimed that it was 
composed by a British officer of the Revo- 
lution; that the air had its origin in a mili- 
tary march, “Schwaelmer Tanz,” introduced 
into this country by the Hessians during 
the War for Independence; that the first 
part of the tune is identical with the “Danza 
Esparta,” and the tune had its origin in the 
Pyrenees; that the air is of Hungarian ori- 
gin; that the tune was introduced by har- 
vest laborers in Holland; that the air was 
composed by the Fife Major of the Grena- 
dier Guards about 1750 as a march; that 
the tune was founded on an English tune 
common among the peasantry of England 
previous to the time of Charles I; that it 
was set during the time of Cromwell to 
various ditties in ridicule of the Protector; 
that in the reign of Charles II the tune was 
sung to the words, “Lucy Locket Lost Her 
Pocket”; that the air is the same as that of 
the New England jig, “Lydia Fisher,” pop- 
ular in New England before the Revolu- 
tion; that the earliest printed version of the 
air appears in six-eight time in an eigh- 
teenth century dance collection; that the 
air is that of “Kitty Fisher’s Jig,” printed 
in one of Thomson’s country dance books, 
in triple time; that the song is identical 
with an “Air from Ulysses” opera, by J. C. 
Smith; that the tune, “Did Little Dickey 
Ever Trick Ye?” in an opera by Arne 
(about 1750) is the same as “Yankee 
Doodle”; that Dr. Shuckburg wrote the 
“Yankee Doodle” verses to an old-fash- 
ioned jig; that Dr. Shackburg, wit and sur- 
geon in the English army, encamped in 
1755 near Albany, composed it as a joke, 
and that the air is of Irish origin and is 
identical with “All the Way to Galway.” 


also reminded that this one of our national 
songs at least has gradually become a na- 
tional march, or air, as one scarcely ever 
hears it sung as a song nowadays in public 
or patriotic assemblages, 

In comparing the prevailing editions of 
“Hail, Columbia,” in song books of the day, 
Mr. Sonneck found little to criticise in the 
way of text differences, but the music of- 
fered ample opportunity. First he discov- 
ered that the old way of singing the song, 
as set forth in the Willig edition printed 
between 1798 and 1803, was widely different 
from the present-day method. But even 
among current editions of the song there 
are astonishing differences in the music. 
An examination of eight up-to-date song 
books selected at random revealed differ- 
ences in more than half of the twenty-eight 
bars of the music. “The discrepancies be- 
tween current versions of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ are regrettable enough,” 
remarks the author, “but those between cur- 
rent versions of ‘Hail, Columbia,’ evidently 
are still worse.” 

Turning to “America,” Mr. Sonneck finds 
little ground for complaint of prevailing 


editions. In common with the tune, “Anac- 
reon in Heaven” (used for “Ihe Star- 
Spangled Banner”) and the “Yankee 
Doodle” air, the music of “America” 


(which, as everybody knows, is the British 
tune, “God Save the King’) has been set to 
many different poems or verses. One of the 
most curious of these adaptations was that 
made by an early American suffragette. 
This treasure appeared in the Philadelphia 
Minerva, October 17, 1795, under the title, 
“Rights of Women,” and was by a “lady.” 
It was to be sung to the tune “God Save 
America,” and began as follows: 

God save each Female’s right, 

Show to her ravished sight, 

Woman is free. 

Those who object to the tune of “God 
Save the King” because it is English, argues 
Mr. Sonneck, should remember that when 
we gained our national independence we did 
not deprive ourselves of other things we 
had had in common with the mother coun- 
try. We retained the English language, 
English literature, English tastes, manners, 
customs, etc. So there is no reason why we 
should not keep our part ownership of the 
British national air, 


AFTERNOON OF DEBUSSY 





New York Symphony Promises Pro- 
gram of His Works at New Theater 


Claude Debussy will be honored with a 
program composed entirely of his works 
at the concert of the Symphony Society of 
New York, at the New Theater, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, January 23. The so- 
loists for the occasion will be Julia Hein- 
rich, mezzo-soprano; George Harris, tenor; 
and George Barrére, flute. There will also 
be a chorus from the Musical Art Society, 
Frank Damrosch, conductor. The program 
consists of the following works: 


Part I—1. Three Nocturnes: (a) “Nuages,” (b) 
“Fétes,”” (c) “Les Sirénes’” (with women’s cho- 


rus). 2. (a) Andantino, (b) Scherzo, for string 
quartet. 3. Azael’s air, from “L’enfant prodigue, 
George Harris. 4. Prelude to “L’aprés midi d’un 


faune.” Part II.—s. Three Choruses: (a) “Dieu! 
qu’il la fait bon regarder,” (b) Quant j’ai ouy le 
tabourin,” (c) “Yver, vous n’estes qu’un villain”; 
Chorus, Musical Art Society. 6. “Le jet d’eau” 
(poem by Baudelaire), Julia Heinrich. 7. (a) 
Minuet, (b) Arabesques, for flute, George Bar- 
rere. 8. (a) Cortege, Air de Danse, (b) Marche 
Ecossaise. 


“L’enfant prodigue” was the cantata with 
which Debussy won the grand prix de Rome 
at the Paris Conservatory in 1884. This 
is regarded as one of the greatest student 
works ever produced at the Conservatoire. 
lhe “L’apres midi d’un faune” is the well- 
known symphonic prelude on Mallarmé’s 
charming idyl of that name. The last one 
of the three nocturnes, “Les Sirénes,” con- 
tains a women’s chorus which sings no 
words, but only sounds, representing De- 
bussy’s imaginative idea of sirens’ voices. 


Weingarner has_ revived Cornelius’s 
“Barber of Bagdad” at the Vienna Court 
Opera. 
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AMATEUR SINGERS 
QF FINE TALENTS 


New York Society Women Who 
Might Have Won Fame 
as Professionals 


Several well-known amateur women sing- 
ers of New York, whose abilities might 
have won them renown as professionals had 
not their lot been cast in the 
subject of a recent article in the New York 
Sun. 

Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson’s talent is de- 
scribed in terms of high admiration. Mrs. 
Gibson, who was one of the beautiful Lang- 
horne sisters, of Virginia, before she mar- 
ried the well-known illustrator, has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of power and beauty, which 
she has carefully cultivated under famous 
masters here and abroad. While her hus- 
band was studying in Paris she became a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, with whom she 
remained for two years. 

She is one of the few sopranos who have 
made a specialty of songs rather than oper- 
atic airs, and she includes a number of the 
most musical of the German lieder among 
her numbers. Mrs. Gibson, who has culti- 

vated her voice merely for its own sake, 
with no idea of any profession: al use of it, 
marks all her interpretations by unusual 
dramatic force, which is not true of all the 
amateur singers. She shows the quality so 
often described as temperament, but it is 
held in check by intelligence and taste. 

Mrs. Henry Spies Kip, who has a high 
soprano voice and has frequently sung in 
semi-public performances for charity, did 
once speak of making a career on the pro- 
fessional stage, which was well within her 


society, are 


powers. She went to Paris, realized the 
great difficulties of such an effort and de- 
cided to cultivate her voice in the future 


merely for her own pleasure and that of 
her friends. Mrs. Kip, who was Frances 
Coster Jones before her marriage, has con- 
fined herself to operatic music chiefly, and 
as a matter of routine for her professional 
appearances she learned in full the soprano 


roles in “Louise,” “Manon” and “Madama 
Butterfly.” 

Mrs, Rutherford Stuyvesant, whose hus- 
band died in Paris in July last, has 


been heard more frequently in Paris than 
in this country, and is another amateur 
singer of rare talent, according to the Sun. 
She was a pupil of Jean de Reszke, and has 
a dramatic soprano which she applies with 
great taste to the extracts from French 
operatic music, in which she is chiefly inter- 


ested. Numerous other singers are men- 
tioned : 

Lucille Thornton, contralto, came orig- 
inally from Butte, Mont., but has lived in 


this city and Paris for several years past. 
She makes a specialty of French music, for 
which her excellent French especially quali- 
fies her. 

The best known singer of French lyrics, 
however, is Mrs. Grenville Snelling, who 
has specialized so much in them that her re- 
citals of French songs are especially popu- 
lar among her friends and in the larger 
circles she occasionally invites to hear her. 
She has made public appearances. 

One of the younger society women who 
has aspired for a wider field in which to 
display her talents is Mrs. Condé Nast, 
who at one time intended to make an oper- 
atic début in Paris, but realized, as Mrs. 
Kip did, the great amount of labor involved. 
She spent a year in Paris studying for the 
operatic stage, but now devotes her talents 
exclusively to her friends. 

Mary Field, who was long accounted one 
of New York’s best amateur vocalists, has 
recently sung less in private musicales, al- 
though she is still faithful to the study of 
music. Mrs. Foxhall Keene, who has been 
an enthusiastic musician as long as May 
Callender, is still devoted to the art, and at 
her private musical parties she frequently 
has professional artists to sing duets with 
her, 

Miss Callender now sings rarely, even 
for her friends, for her enthusiasm for 
vocal art is expended in teaching the young 
girls who are glad to come to her for in- 
struction. Miss Callender became a teacher 
quite by accident. 

For vears she had helped young artists to 
make their careers, but her influence was in 
those days chiefly of the philanthropic va- 
riety, and she aided them in purely prac- 
tical fashion. More than one singer famous 
to-day owed the fact that she could remain 
abroad and study to the assistance of this 
enthusiastic amateur. It was in taking the 
classes of a friend who was ill that Miss 
Callender first became a teacher, and her 
own study under famous masters equipped 
her admirably for the task. 

Mrs. Chauncey McKeever is another pop 
vlar society soprano, and Mrs. Richard 
Stevens is one of the singers of whom so- 
ciety has begun to talk. She has so far con- 
fined her efforts to the drawing-rooms of 
her friends. 

One of the young women who began by 
delighting their friends is now in Europe 
studying to hecome a professional singer. 
She is Frances Ives, daughter of General 
srayton Ives, and she has been for the last 
two years studying in France. She may 
appear in public, but her present interest is 
the acquisition of the correct art of song. 
Alice Preston, the contralto, is a society 
amateur who has but recently decided to go 
upon the professional concert stage. 


Miss Lassalle to Study Under Lombardi 


Mary Lassalle, the Western soprano, who 
was promised a training abroad and a 
career at the Metropolitan Opera House as 


the result of her recent trial performance 
at the Metropolitan, will sail January 22 for 


Florence, Italy, to begin her studies under 
the celebrated teacher, Lombardi. Miss 
Lassalle attributes her success to Mrs. Elea- 
nor Fisher, of Chicago, who took her to 
W. L, Hubbard, the Chicago music critic 
and voice instructor, and alsO expresses 
gratitude to Max Rabinoff, who won her 
an audience with Riccardo Martin; to Mr. 
Martin himself, and to Jane Noria and the 
latter’s husband, G, P. Centanini, general 
secretary of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, at whose home Miss Lassalle has been 
staying. 





| THE ORIGINAL “ ELEKTRA” 








According to all reports Richard Strauss’s 
latest music drama, “Elektra,” is a work of 
horrors. All singers, including Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who appeared in it abroad, 
agree that the impersonation of the various 
characters is a nerve-racking process. The 
bust of “Elektra” made by Ludwig Jahn 
and reproduced above, shows beyond a 
doubt that the young lady has, to put it 
mildly, a peevish and irritable disposition 
Oscar Hammerstein is preparing this opera 
for an early production. 


Third and Last of Mannes Recitals 
The third and last recital for piano and 


violin by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes will 
be given at the Stuyvesant Theater, New 
York, on Sunday evening, January 16, with 
the followiing program: Sonata in C M1- 
nor, op. 45, by Grieg; Sonata in G Major, 
op. 30, No. 3, by Beethoven; Romance, by 
Leopold Damrosch; Sonata in A Major, 
by César Franck. 


MAGIC OF KREISLER 
STIRS LOS ANGELES 


Violinist Plays His Unique Program 
of Antiquities with Ex- 
quisite Grace 
Jan. 


for small 


6.—One would almost 
audiences at artist 


Los ANGELES, 
think the day 


recitals in Los Angeles had passed, to see 
the large gatherings at the Behymer con- 
certs this season. The local impresario’s 
last offering was Fritz Kreisler. It was a 
safe wager that, after the success Mr. 
Kreisler made two years ago, he would fill 


auditorium on his return. 
Not only was the usual seating capacity 
exhausted, as a matter of fact, but many 
seats on the stage were occupied. The vio 
linist’s program included many quaint and 
dainty numbers. After the Handel Sonata 
in D Major came groups of those antique 
favorites of Mr, Kreisler that he is so suc 


the Simpson 


cessful in uncovering in his European 
rambles. 

Quaint and curious tunes from Pugnani 
(1731-17908), Friedman Bach (1710-1784), 
Couperin (1630-1665), and  Boccherini 
(1743-1784) were bracketed with a Weber 
“Larghetto” and a Mozart “Rondo.” Thi 
exquisite grace with which these were 
played certainly could not have been ex 


celled in the days of their composition, 


That weird “Canzonetta” of Dvorak 
much on the order of the non-humorous 
“Humoresque” which Kreisler has made 


popular clear across the continent—and the 
Wieniawski “Polonaise” in A major closed 
his program. But out into the rain the 
audience would not go until after several 
recalls, when the artist submitted to the 
inevitable and played the “Humoresque.” 
It is no small feat to still to absolute quiet 
a moving audience of 1,500 people, caught 
away from home without umbrellas, but in 
three measures Kreisler had them all for 
getting clothes or rain and listening to the 
heart-throbs he put into that Slavic wail. 
Haddon Squire played so good an accom 
paniment that the accompanist was for 
gotten—which is more praise than it may 
seem to the uninitiated. Next week Mr 
Kreisler will play a return engagement 
with a more varied program. W. F. ¢ 





Mme. Mulford’s Activity as a Teacher 


Florence Mulford numbers among her 
pupils many of the singers now holding the 
important church positions in and around 
Newark, N. J., and, with all her concert 
work, finds time to give over sixty vocal 
lessons a week at her residence studio in 
Newark. 


A new ’cellist, named Jean Marcel, has 


been giving concerts in London. 
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Boston, Jan. 10.—An “opera doctor” has 
been added to the staff of the 
Company. 

He is Dr. Quartiere D’Amazega, and he 
has acquired fame as a specialist in deal- 
ing with the vagaries of the artistic tem- 
dozen of the great opera 
those at 


T ston ( Jpera 


perament in a 
houses of the world, 
Milan, Berlin, Vienna and Paris. 

It is said that Dr. D’Amazega knows how 
to deal with ailing throats and the maladies 
consequent upon injured pride with a skill 
calculated to relieve distracted impresarios 
of half their burdens. He insists, however, 
that there is often a very gross misappre 
hension as to the reality of ills popularl) 
ascribed to “temperament,” or perhaps to 
temper pure and simple—that the public 
frequently fails to do the suffering artist 
justice. The voice depends so intimately 
upon every other organ of the body that 
the singer’s success is more closely in 
volved in his mental and physical condition 
than that of any other artists. Dr. D’Ama 
zega declares that he is a nerve specialist, 
and that nearly all complaints experienced 
by singers are traceable to nerves. 

“The ordinary business man or profes 
sional worker cannot begin to imagine,” 
said he recently, “the extent to which great 
artists feel the strain of their work. In an 
audience they may never detect a sign of 
nervousness, yet could they go behind the 
scenes before or after a performance and 
see the valet or maid of a celebrity work- 
ing over him or her with smelling salts or 
other nerve tonics they might gain an in- 
sight into the reality of the strain. My 
duty is to combat this nervousness by get 


including 


ting the singers into good humor and mak- 
ing them forget themselves. 

“Il am what you Americans call the ‘hot 
air’ man for the company. Every big opera 
company, of course, has one. And a funny 
thing about the job is that, so far as the 
imaginary complaints of artists go, the men 
are just as bad as the women. They are just 
as flighty, whimsical and pettish. 

“There is a great singer, a baritone, now 
in America, who was traveling once on 
tour, and in alighting from his train in a 
certain Western town slipped on the plat 
form and wrenched his ankle slightly. It 
was not a sprain and he could walk per- 
fectly well, yet the ankle felt as if it might 
hurt if he did walk on it. 

“One hour from the time of the rise of 
the curtain that evening word came that the 
signor would be unable to appear. Instantly 
there was consternation at the overa house 
Every seat had been sold, and there would 
be instant dissatisfaction if any changes in 
the cast were attempted. I was sent for 
post haste, and rushed to the apartments of 
the singer. There I spent thirty minutes of 
the most desperate argument. I told him 
that the entire city had heard of his acci 


dent.. If he appeared it would he appreci 
ated by the audience a thousand fold more 
They would recognize the courage that it 


took to go on the stage and act and sing 


under such painful circumstances, and it 
would add to his reputation immeasurably 
if he did not fail them. 

“The idea appealed to the artist after a 
while, and he decided to appear. It is a 
matter of record that he sang better that 
evening than he had before during that 
whole season, and the awful ankle was 


completely forgotten.” 








ANNA MILLER WOOD’S ACTIVITY 


Boston Contralto Kept Busy With Con- 
cert Work and Teaching 


Boston, Jan. 10.—Anna Miller Wood, the 
Boston contralto, returned from New York 
the early part of the month, after spending 
the holidays as the guest of Sir Frederic 
and Lady Macmillan. On New Year’s Eve 
Lady Macmillan’s sister, Mrs. Nadal, gave 
a musicale at which Miss Wood sang sev- 
eral groups of songs, accompanied by Edith 
Longstreet-Smith. Mme. Liza Lehman was 
among the guests, and complimented Miss 
Wood highly upon her voice and singing, 
and, above all, on her diction. 

Miss Wood will be the contralto soloist 
at the concert of the People’s Choral Union 
in Symphony Hall, January 23. On the last 
day of the month she will give a recital in 
Providence, in Mrs. Wesley’s spacious music 
room. Miss Wood numbers mz iny of the 
best-known concert and church singers in 
Providence among her pupils. 

Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera Com 
pany; Miss Wood and Marie Nichols, vio- 
linist, who has just returned from a tour 
wit.. Mme. Jomelfi, were heard at a morn- 
ing musicale at the home of Mrs, Eben D. 
Jordan in December. By request Miss 
Wood repeated the Irish ballad, “Adhadoe,” 
hy Brockway, which made such an impres- 
sion when she sang it before the American 
Music Society recently. At a lecture re 
cently given by M. Bidier before the Salon 
Francais, on the troubadour songs of the 
twelfth century, Miss Wood was the singer 
engaged to illustrate the lecture. Her eight 
songs in the difficult old French were 
warmly applauded, and several had to be 
repeated. Ban 


Slezak to Become American Citizen 


Leo Slézak, the Czech tenor, of the Met 
ropolitan Opera House, is to become an 
American citizen. He took out his first 
naturalization papers on December 6. Mr. 
Slézak thus joins a considerable colony ot 
foreign artists, the latest of whom is his 


brother-tenor at the Metropolitan, Carl 
Jorn, who have sought American citizen 
ship. 


“As Necessary to My Happiness as My 


Piano” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 28, 1909 
lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Enclosed find amount of suvscription for 
another year. Tue paper, always brimming 
with interesting news, is as necessary to 
my happiness as my piano, and that is say- 
ing a great deal, 

With all 


cess, 


wishes tor continued suc 
Water Howe Jones 


he <T 


CHILSON-OHRMAN =~ 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 


1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


MAKES OPERA DEBUT ABROAD 


Henry Rabke, of Newark, N. J., 
Achieves Gratifying Success 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 10.—Friends here of 
Ilenry Rabke, the baritone, who was born 
and reared iin this city, have been gratified 
to learn that he has made a successful début 
in grand opera in Coblenz, Germany. Mr. 
Rabke’s fine natural voice brought him to 
the attention of music lovers here several 


years ago, and he began to study vocal art 
with William Wallace Canon. Later he 
sought instruction from Victor Beigel, in 


and when that teacher went to 
London about three years ago he was ac- 
companied by Mr. Rabke, a wealthy 
dent of Manhattan providing him with the 
means to continue his musical studies 
abroad. 

After studying in London for two years 
Mr. Rabke went to Paris to perfect himself 
in French diction, and from there went to 
Germany to be coached in the Wagnerian 
music-dramas. After a recent trial per 
formance at the Coblenz Opera he was en 
gaged for a term of years for leading roles 
His début there was effected in the part of 
Sharpless in Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” 
and was so successful that he was speedily 
entrusted with the title role in Rossini’s 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” His singing, espe 
cially of the florid “Largo al factotum” air 
was so well liked that three recalls re 
warded that effort. Since then he has sung 
in “The Trumpeter of Sackingen.” During 
the coming month he will appear as Telra 
mund in “Lohengrin,” Wolfram in “Tann 
hauser” and the Wanderer in “Siegfried.” 


New York, 


resi- 


Katherine Hunt’s Success in 
New England 

Boston, Jan. 10.—Katherine Hunt, one of 
the pupils of the Gardner-Bartlett Studios, 
who has made so much success in the sing- 
ing of children’s and old French 
melodies, has been having a busy season, 
and among her recent engagements sang, 
December 18, before the Norumbega 
Woman's Club, Charlestown, Mass.; De- 


songs 


cember 16, before the Thursday Club of 
Westboro, Mass.; December 26, at a pri- 
vate musicale at the home of Mrs. J. Ar- 
thur Beebe, Boston. Miss Hunt sang last 
Friday at Marlboro, Mass., and has been 
engaged for an appearance before the Abott 


Academy Club, Andover, Mass., and for the 


Pepperell Woman’s Club, Pepperell, Mass., 
during January. ch ka By 
Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, who 


was at the Metropolitan two years ago, has 
mace a success in Madrid as Wolfram in 
“Tannhauser” and the elder Germont in 
“La Traviata.” 


ALBERT 








Mildenberg 
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HAMLIN CONQUERS 
THE COAST CITIES 


American Tenor’s Recently Con- 
cluded Tour a Succession 
of Triumphs 


Seldom have the cities of the Pacific 
Coast been so whole-heartedly stirred by 
the art of a singer as during the recently 
concluded tour of Hamlin. Mr. 
Hamlin sang in twenty-one concerts during 
the tour, and immense audiences and un- 


George 


restrainable applause greeted his work on 


each occasion. His success was the more 
gratifying in that it was the success of an 
American artist. Greater enthusiasm has 
been called forth by no foreign singer who 
has visited the Coast this season. 

Mr. Hamlin sang with particularly fine 
results in Los Angeles. There were over 
flowing audiences at his two appearances 
there, and the concerts were not only among 
the best ever given by a tenor, but by any 
singer in that city. In the second of his 
concerts Mr. Hamlin sang the “Prize 
Song” from “Der Meistersinger” and for 
an insistent encore gave Strauss’s “Mor 
gen.” He then sang Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
orchestrated by Felix Mottl,and the “Drink- 
ing Song” from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” He 
was recalled at least ten times during the 
afternoon, and after having to repeat the 
“Drinking Song,” the audience demanded 
more, until he had to repeat the Schubert 
number also, the beginning of which was 
interrupted by further applause. Mr. Ham- 
lin’s admirable singing was the more notic- 
able in that he had to contend with the in 
different support of an orchestra which 
displayed frequent unfamiliarity with the 
pitch. 

In all his concerts Mr. Hamlin’s beauty 
of vocal tone and artistic expression were 
manifested in the manner which has made 
him noted. 


MEMPHIS PREPARING FOR 
GREAT SPRING FESTIVAL 


Beethoven Club in Charge of Arrange- 
ments for Splendid Five-days’ Pro- 
gram of Concert and Oratorio 


Mempuis, Jan. 10.—Much activity is be- 
ing manifested by the Beethoven Club of 
this city in its preparations for the great 
Spring festival. Two thousand season tick- 
ets have already been placed on sale and 
have been disposed of with gratifying ra- 
pidity. 

Mrs. Jason Walker, president of the Bee- 
thoven Club, has been made the business 
manager of the festival, which will be the 
greatest musical enterprise that has yet been 
undertaken in Memphis and will involve the 
sum of $10,000. It represents the ripened 
efforts of the women who have been work- 
ing for Memphis music for nineteen years. 

The Beethoven Club is already known as 
one of the leading musical organizations of 
the country, and its present undertaking 
will stamp its work more prominently than 
ever before the public. This is the first 
time that a musical club of this kind in 
Memphis has ever backed a big festival. 





Former Manhattan Opera Favorite 
Now Winning New Laurels in Berlin 




















MARIA LABIA IN HER BERLIN HOME 


One of last season’s favorites at the Manhattan Opera House was Maria Labia, 
the soprano who, according to general report, did not return this season on ac- 
count of a tilt she had with Oscar Hammerstein. She is now singing at the Komische 
Opera in Berlin, where she has a large following. 





with the help of each choirmaster of the 
city who is training his chorus choir in 
the work. Two weeks before the festival an 
eminent director will be brought from New 
York to take charge of the combined cho- 
ruses from the choirs and from the Bee- 
thoven Club, and will work with them as a 
great chorus until the festival. The ora- 
torio will take the place of one of the con- 
certs, and will be accompanied by the 
Thomas Orchestra. 


The Theodore Thomas Orchestra of sixty 
musicians, with Frederic Stock as director, 
will play at every one of the five concerts. 
The soloists will be Bruno Steindel, ’cellist; 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Tilly Koenen, con- 
tralto, and a solo pianist to be decided on 
later. There will also be a quartet of emi- 
nent singers, who will also take the solo 
parts in the great oratorio, “Elijah,” which 
will be given with a chorus of several hun- 
dred voices. This chorus is to be trained 


ITALIANS TAKE THEIR 
WAGNER VERY HARD 


An American Critic Describes ‘‘Die 
Walkure”’ as Given at 
the Scala 


Mitan, Dec. 20.—We 
last night. It began at 
and, with liberal cuts, 


Wal 


o'clock, 


went to “Die 
kure”’ nine 
finished at ten min 
[he Italians take their Wag 
and they give themselves no 
that they 


utes past one. 
ner very hard, 
end of trouble to 
understand it, 

We sat in the orchestra, so I suppose our 
neighbors were comme il faut, and yet 
whenever there was a melody or a motif 


demonstrate 


that was familiar to any of them they sang 
it in a really loud tone of voice. Some 
times this did not please other neighbors, 
so they would hiss violently—though pos 


sibly the hissers had been singing quite as 
loudly a moment betore, and only refrained 
because they didn't happen to know the 
motif to whose singing they objected. 

Chen, too, the majority of the Italian 
voices are too light, too blanche for Wag- 
ner. [he consequence is the conductor (Vi- 
tale) was constantly subduing the orches- 
tra in order that the singers should be 
heard. They can never get over the im- 
pression that the orchestra is an accompa- 
niment. 

Il never heard Wagner's theory demon- 
strated more perfectly (that the singers 
are only instruments to be treated as any 
other instrument) than when | heard them 
treated as soloists; it destroys the whole 
balance and entirely alters the effect. All 
the beautiful orchestral effects which form 
sO important a part of all the action of 
Stegmund (Vaccari) and Steglinde ( Pasini- 
Vitale) were quite ruined by being toned 
down in order that these two singers, who 
both have the typical voce bianca of the 
most pronounced Italian school, might be 
heard. 

[he Wotan (de Angelis) and Fricka 
(Frascani) were most satisfactory. Both 
had fine, resonant voices, and gave beauti- 
ful performances, both from the lyric and 


interpretative point of view. The Briinn- 
hilde of Icherkassky was a most lovely 
and sympathetic interpretation. Her voice 


has a beautiful quality and her scena was 
full of dignity and sincerity. In her first 
scene, her “Ho-yo-to-ho” had a freedom, 
an almost boyish quality that struck just 
the right note, in strong contrast to the 
exquisite womanly development of the final 
scene with Wotan. 

The Valkyries were perhaps a little less 
warlike than one could have wished, but if 
each individual one was lacking in sonority, 
the volume of tone was good and they were 
truer to the pitch than is usual. 

One is struck each time afresh with the 
wonderful acoustics of the Scala; not one 
shade of tone is lost in its vast depths. It 
is, in fact, almost too “flattering” to the 
voices. To an American accustomed to the 
brilliancy of first nights at the Metropoli- 
tan, the audience appears very lacking in 
brilliancy and distinction, and the décors 
are not up to the standard of either Bay- 
reuth or the Prinz Regenten .uweater at 
Munich, though very adequate, 
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ELEMENTS IN VOCAL ART AS SAMMARCO SEES THEM 








be remembered that 
voices are more or less the creatures of 
conditions; they are never quite the same, 
nor can they always be depended upon,” 
said Mario Sammarco, the noted baritone 
of the Manhattan Opera House, in discuss- 
ing the art of the singer with Agnes Gor- 
don Hogan, of the Philadelphia Record, 
“There are two ways to look at singing 
voices,” he continued, “one on their ex- 
pressive, emotional, sympathetic side; the 
other their purely mechanical and sound- 
producing side. Regarding the latter view, 
there are voices mechanically accurate— 
voices that, owing to the physical structure 
of the vocal organs, roll out diffusively and 
voluminously, easily filling space; voices of 
great directiveness and penetration, going 
like bullets or arrows by their inherent 
energy; voices which lack both these quali- 
ties, but possess the character of softness 
and smoothness. Accompanying these pure 
ly sound-producing qualities are, in greater 
or less degree, certain mental traits which 
determine, in my judgment, the actual value 
of a voice to whichever of the foregoing 
classes it may belong. I mean by this that 
a truly great voice is dominated and applied 
by the mind. Of course, no one can sing 
without using the mind, but it is the degree 
of mental power solely that determines the 
measure of actual vocal value. Soul consti- 
tutes the divinity of a voice. Those singers 
who fail adequately to appreciate this ele- 
ment in the problem of artistic success may 
be said to he mechanical singers. They lack 
what is popularly called magnetism. Those 
singers who at once captivate an audience 
are those whose work is predetermined, 
first, by exhaustive study and patient prac- 
tice; secondly, by a critical and compre- 
hensive study of the meaning and purpose 
of the author; thirdly, |v that discipline of 
the mind which drives all the emotions and 
fancies into a complete identification wit! 
the character, through which the author 
means to carry his message to the world. 
“The two facts responsible for the voice’s 
occasional unreliability are, first, mental in- 
fluence; secondly, physical influence. Any 
mental condition—anxiety, trouble, disap- 
pointment, regret, fear, chagrin—in short, 
any condition which limits perfect absorp- 


“It should always 


tion in the character and work at hand will 
necessarily, by so much, modify the power 
and perfection of the voice. Similarly, any 
physical derangement, want of full sleep, a 
cold, indigestion or any other ailment, will 
impair the power and perfection of the 
voice. To take the voice a perfect instru- 
ment, first, perfect health; secondly, abso- 
lute mental freedom, are necesssary. These 
views explain my devotion to reasonable 
and methodical exercise and my uniform 
regard for all the laws of health. 

“I think that locality, habitat, 
ment have much to do with the 


environ- 
structure 


of an artistic mind. My native land, Sicily, 
is well calculated to produce an artistic 
mentality. Its massive ruins, its giant 


ancient and impressive ar- 
volcanos, its many-colored 
its sweet and gentle 


mountains, its 
chitecture, its 
valleys and hillsides, 
homes, its marvelous flora, its surrounding 
seas, all serve to build up those fancies, 
imaginations, quick and living realities, deep 
and daring emotions, gentle and tragic con- 
ceptions, which are the material going to 
make a great art and a great artist. This 
line of reflection leads me to say that I have 
very strong views concerning the possibility 
of creating great artists by heredity. It 
seems to be conceded by scientific men that 
lower forms of animal life may be greatly 
improved by the study of hereditary quali 
ties. Locality and environment are impor- 
tant factors in the problem. There is a 
great stretch between the 2:40 horse of a 
long time ago and the two-minute horse of 
the present day. This result was achieved 
by study and the application of the prin- 
ciples of heredity. This is scarcely the place 
to express in detail my views upon so im- 
portant a problem, but there is a hint, and, 
| believe, a valuable one, in what I have 
said. Environment and association go a 
great way in making arn artist.” 


Wilkes-Barre Violinist in Brussels 


sRUSSELS, BeLGium, Jan. 2.— George 
Sheeder, a violinist, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., is 
one of the successful students enrolled 


the Conservatory. He is studying under 
Professor Marchot, and his playing has 
been commended by prominent local musi- 
clans. 
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seriously injuring her voice, ought to be 
sufficient proof of her illness. 

(he story of the quarrel with Mary Gar- 
den was equally unfounded. The two, as a 
matter of fact, have happened not to meet 
once this season, even at the theater, for 
the reason that when one is in Philadelphia 
the other is usually in New York. Miss 
Garden denied the story of a quarrel to the 
New York Times, which printed it, but 
denials do not seem to receive the exten- 
sive circulation that false stories do, 

As to Cincinnati, if Mune. Petrazzini had 
not fully intended to sing there she cer 
tainly would not have taken the long and 
trying journey, when she was still under a 
doctor's care. She felt so much better on 
the day she left Pittsburg that she had 
every hope of keeping both her engage 
ments. Hardly had she arrived in Cincin 
nati, however, when she became rapidly 
worse, and the physician who was hastily 
summoned, Dr. Iglauer, found her bronchial 
tubes, larynx and trachea affected. The re 
sult is known, but it is not known that Mme. 
letrazzini was forced to take to her bed 
immediately upon her arrival in New York, 
from it only to sing at the mati 
again for Mr. Bagby’s mu- 
Wednesday evening, 

“Lucia” at the Man 


and rose 
nee, January 2, 
sicale, and again on 
for the performance of 
hattan. 
Chis 
Mme. 


alone should prove how anxious 
letrazzini is never to disappoint an 
audience. She has appeared a number of 
times during her career when most other 
singers would have refused to do so, not 
ably last season in when she was 
suffering great pain with an ulcerated tooth, 
but bravely appeared and sang in such a 
manner that no one in her audience guessed 
the effort she was making. In view of all 


Jost Nn, 


these facts it is a manifest injustice to at 
tempt to class her as an artist who for a 
mere fit of anger or pique will inflict finan- 


cial loss upon her manager and disappoint 
the people who desire to hear her. 
With apologies for the amount of 
| am asking, yours, 
ELise LATHROP. 


space 


sincerely 


Artist vs. Manager 


New York, Jan. 4, 1910. 
lo the Editor of MustcaL America: 
[| should like to see your paper take 


up the matter of the pernicious efforts of 
certain musical agents to corrupt the 
musical morals of the artist by commer 
cialism. They are the purveyors of 
music to the American community, and 
yet there are those who have appar- 
ently no knowledge of musical standards 
or the least desire to investigate the 
musical ability or records of the parties 
they are solicitous to manage. 

llow are these for samples? 

“Conditions in America are different. 
\Ve can no more sell an artist than a 
pair of shoes without an enormous 
amount of ‘hot-air’ advertising.” 

“It doesn’t matter whether you play 
like an angel or can’t play at all. How 
much money can you put up?” 

“Good musicianship doesn’t count. In 
fact, you get your public over here by 
noise—a big effect—that takes’ the 
crowd.” 

“The crowd 


brings the money. Yes, 


isn’t it the money you want? No, not 
necessary to hear you play first—you 
can do the artistic finish act afterward.” 


| have also had calls from parties who 
dubbed themselves publicity agents with 
laborious explanations of their métier 
and its necessity—their ability to write 
up articles with or without foundations 
and get them in the papers, etc., etc. 

Now, there is a great deal of talk about 
the foreign artist coming solely for the 
dollars to America; but how about this 
other side of the question? 

[| have put this very poorly; but it will 
give you subject for thought, and 
sibly you can find a wise way of remedy- 
ing an evil which is perhaps not grasped, 
being of the insidious 

Very truly, 
MARGARET 


pos- 


species 


ANDERTON. 





Lillian Grenville, the American soprano, 
recently completed a successful engage- 
ment in Lisbon. 
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The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


The Organizaticn Now Numbers Sixty-five Men, Under the Leadership of Max Zach, and Is Making Its First Road Tour This 


Week in Missouri and Kansas 


TINA LERNER WITH ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


versatility and finesse which have made her 
tour such a triumphant one. Accompanied 
the fairly electrified her 


Pianist Electrifies Her Hearers in 
Performance of Liszt 


by orchestra, she 


audience with her rendition of the Liszt 

Concerto Concerto No. 2, in A major. For the first 

Sr. Louis, Jan. &8—By far.the leading time in this country she also gave a noc- 

ed : turne by Hure, which created considerable 

event, musically, during the past week has interest. Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasia 

been the appearance here of Jina Lerner closed a very interesting program, which 

the gifted Russian pianist. She has added was repeated on Saturday afternoon, De- 

another wreath to her collection of laurels, cember 8, before an audience of noteworthy 
. . size 

and her work at the first St. Louis Sym The fifth regular concert of the St. Louie 

phony concert on Wednesday evening last, Orchestra will occur on January 8 with 

when the initial performance of the Bee \Ime. Niessen-Stone as the soloist. On this 

thoven cycle of concerts commenced, was Occasion the Vorspiel from “Lohengrin,” 

universally acclaimed by press and publi \cts 1 and 2, will be given. The followiing 

7 * : matinée, ‘“Parsifal” and “Gotterdammerung 

On Friday evening, however, she really had will be rendered. Mme. Niessen-Stone will 

an opportunity of displaying that range of also take part in the second “cycle” of the 


which opens at the Olym 
pic Theater on Monday, January 24, has 
been very flattering, and the indications 
point to a most successful season 


Beethoven musical biography, on Janu Opera Company, 


ary 20. 
Walter 


hundred of 


and his now “famous 
New York Symphony 


Damrosch 
the 


one 
Orchestra are billed for the Odéon on Jan Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, has 
uary 12.. Mr. Damrosch is celebrating the been secured for the Union Musical Con 
completion of his twenty-five years of cert on February 7, and his program in 


leadership by building splendid programs, cludes rour compositions or ( hopin, two ot 


the afternoon performance being all-Wag Liszt, one each of Rubinstein, Beethoven, 
ner and the evening containing three com Mendelssohn, Massenet and Schubert-Liszt 
positions new to local concertgoers, a Gold H. W. ( 


mark Scherzo (opus 45), a Lalo piece en 

titled “Arlequin” and a Russian song by Springfield (Mass.) Hears Cavalieri 
Rimsky-Korsakoff . . 

‘ ry "s dw ee ital a K SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 10.—Lina Cava 
Sel o oer" tusk we va one ridan lieri, of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
school of Music takes place on Friday made her first appearance in Springfield 


afternoon and evening next. 


_ ae cd lhursday in a concert given jointly with 

Conrath’s Conservatory of Music gives a George Harris, Jr., the tenor, son of Presi 
recital on January 11 and Minna Niemann, dent Harris, of Amherst College. Mme. 
long known as the prize pupil of Victor (Cayalieri’s beauty and graceful singing 
[hling, will have her own first recital on nade a deep impression. Mr. Harris’s pure 
(hursday evening next at the Musical Arts tenor and sincere art were in most agree 
Building. able evidence in his share of the program. 

lhe advance sale of seats for the Boston W. E, C, 
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By Max Heinrich 


[Epritor’s Note.—This is the third of Mr. Hein- 
rich’s contributions to MusIcaAL AMERICA on the 
subject of singing, the previous articles having ap- 
peared in the issues of December 18 and January 


1.] 

It matters not with whom a singer may 
have pursued his studies; it matters not 
how artistically he may use his voice, how 
beautifully he may phrase, or how excellent 


his diction may be, to the majority of “pro- 
fessors of voice production” he represents 
a failure in that particular, and to them 
most of all important detail in the art of 
singing—an object to be pitied in that the 
singer has either not had the opportunity 
or else failed to embrace the opportunity 
to study with “him” or “her,” the only 
thoroughly capable “professor of voice pro- 
duction.” 

It is amazing to read and to hear the dif- 
ferent views expressed by as many different 
professors, each of whom claims to be the 
only one who really knows how to teach 
that particular detail in the art of singing. 

What is voice production? Does its 
success depend upon the particular individ- 
uality of each and every student, different 
in its natural aptitude and its natural short- 
comings in each and every one of them? 
Is it an exact science, mathematical, and 
each and every student must be fitted to it, 
like shoes over the same last? And will a 
year—yes, two and more, frequently—of 
applying corks between the teeth, tongue 
depressors, etc. (at twenty marks a de- 
pression), teach it? And, failing this, can 
such student never hope to sing well be- 
cause this or that stickler at voice produc- 
tion finds fault with him? And can, will, 
and do the professors of voice production 
ever agree among themselves as to any sure 
means to satisfactory results with their va- 
rious pupils? 

Is it a method? And if so, what is “the 
method”? Expressed in a few words, voice 
production is the art to sing the entire 
gamut (range) in a given voice in such a 
manner that the passing from one register 
(so called) to another shall not be ob- 
servable, shall take place without the much 
and justly feared “break,” so that the en- 
tire range of that voice may be sung with 
the same equal ease, resonance and beauty 
of tone. If good voice production depends 
on the particular individuality of each and 
every student, on his idiosyncrasies, apper- 
taining solely to him and not precisely alike 
in any other student, then indeed is it the 
teacher’s duty to train that particular voice 
according to these, and by no means must 
that particular voice be trained to change 
its register on that generally accepted 
“break” for soprano, or alto, or tenor, be- 
cause some book (or a thousand of them) 
says so. The procedure is at first experi- 
mental, and the detectors of the precise 
place where the change should occur are, 
first of all, the trained and highly cultivated 
ear of the teacher, supplemented by good, 
common sense of the student, who, after 
all, alone can “feel” the exact place. 

But since even the exact place is not un- 
der and all circumstances the place, but is 
at times largely dependant on the progres- 
sion of the melody (especially descending), 
on the character of the composition and 
that of the poem, experience alone can and 
will point the finger of advice unfailingly 
to the right spot. Nor is that particular 
tone either chest or medium tone, but it 1s 
in a well-trained voice delivered by a musi- 
cianly singer a compound of the two—in 
other words, a mixed tone. 

The argument seems obvious: a dramatic 
aria ending on a tone usually taken (and 
wisely so) in medium voice, will possibly 
sound well and dramatic enough in the 
studio or small concert room, but it will 
lose its effect entirely in a large hall, ac- 
companied by the modern large orchestra. 
And the experienced teacher and the good 
and artistic sense of the singer will deter- 
mine just how to attack that tone to give to 
it the volume, roundness and beauty essen- 
tial to fine and dramatic effect, and he only 
can fully appreciate this fact who has stood 
in front of an audience of two or three 
thousand people, backed by an orchestra of 
eighty or a hundred players. Accept this 
argument, and it naturally will prove the 
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fallacy of the second question, viz., Is voice 
production an exact, mathematical science ? 
In part, no doubt, it is exact, inasmuch as 
no sane teacher would advise and permit a 
soprano to sing chest up to B flat, or an 
alto up to F sharp or G. 

Furthermore, an exceptionally big voice, 
sometimes of really unwieldy power, should 
more diligently and carefully practise the 
tones around (especially above) the break 
than a lighter and more flexible voice, and 
it is safe to say that such powerful voice 
rarely is entirely successful in overcoming 
the difficulty, and sometimes not at all. 

Who does not yet remember Sophie 
Scalchi’s voice? Should she not have sung 
at all because of that, to her, unconquerable 
difficulty? Surely not. I know not with 
whom she may have studied, but it is safe 
to assume that this particular shortcoming 
in her voice worried her greatly and that 
she engaged the services of a good master 
of voice production and voice placing, but 
the failure of her success in that respect 
was of an entirely personal nature, her 
teacher (always assuming that she had a 
good teacher) is to be held entirely blame- 
less and all others would have failed— 
though they may not admit it—even as he 
did. 

I hear a professor say: Would that lI 
might have had the opportunity to apply my 


method. I am sure I would have suc- 
ceeded ! 

Method! Method! Method! What is 
Method? And from where does the pro- 


fessor get his Method? 

It really is laughable to hear a young 
teacher, fresh from the studio of this 
or that master (if he live in Europe he 
is a master; here he only is a teacher, or 
sometimes the “Professor”) advertise him- 
self in large print as the exponent of his 
“master’s” method. The master formed his 
method in the course of many years of ex- 
perience—yea, even his failures and mis- 
takes clarified his mind and judgment—but 
the young teacher bought the method from 
him in so-and-so many (or so few) lessons, 
brought it away in a satchel or dress suit- 
case, and, presto! a new shining light in the 
art of voice production—and before long, 
also, in all the higher phases of artistic 
singing—has arisen! And the absurdity 
thrives and gathers shekels galore! 

Method is the child of experience, en- 
dowed with a brain capable of discerning 
right from wrong, made wise through for- 
mer errors and mistakes and profiting even 
by those leading the student to the success 
compatible with his more or less pro- 
nounced natural gift. A novice in teaching 
the art of singing claiming to teach so-and- 
so’s method is an absurdity, and I for one 
should be sorry to hear or to read that a 
one or two season’s pupil of mine should 
claim to teach my method, which is (as in- 
deed all methods should be) a healthy judg- 
ment simply nursed at the breasts of many 
years’ experience, a fair amount of success 
as professional singer and musician, a keen 
interest in the—in the distance visible— 
success of my pupils, and the compliment- 
ary encomiums of many great men, among 


others, such as Gustav Mahler, Dr. Norval 
H. Pierce, one of the greatest of throat 
specialists in the West and a fine singer 


himself, and, lastly, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
of New York. 
Thus endeth the second lesson. 


Thinks One Musical Paper is Sufficient 

, _ Detrort, Micu., Jan. 1, 1910. 

Co the Editor of Mustcat America: 
Enclosed please find check for another 


year’s subscription to your splendid paper. 


It may interest you to know how much I 
appreciate Musicat AmertcA—that I have 
cancelled three other musical publications 
because I find your paper covers all the 
musical news one cares to read. 
With the compliments of the season, 
Etvin SINGER. 





Before Teresa Carrefio left for her West- 
ern tour last week, the Hotel Netherland 
harbored three great pianists at the same 
time for a day. On the same floor as the 
suite she and her family occupied, Busoni 
took up his headquarters, while directly 
under Carrefio’s rooms Rachmaninoff was 
lodged. 
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SELVA’S PLAYING INTERESTS PARIS 





Pianist, a Pupil of Vincent d’Indy, Displays Remarkable Characteris- 
tics—Hattie Forsythe Living on Malted Milk and Music— 
Ethel Leginska Heard in French Capital 


Paris, Dec. 23.—There are very few 
pianists in the world—even among the real- 
ly good ones—who realize the possi- 
bilities of their instrument. To most of 
them it does not cease to be a mechani- 
cal device of and the 
manipulation of which one may acquire 
and express more or agility and 
skill, more or less power, and even more 
or less “feeling.” The “feeling,” how- 
ever, is usually thought of as proceeding 
from the performer only. It is the rare 
artist who thinks of the piano itself as a 
sensitive, living thing. As a matter of 
fact, it does live. Science has proved 
that all matter lives, and has, therefore, 
one might say, a sort of dormant con- 
sciousness. 

Of all the pianists I can remember 
hearing, inspite of many other merits 
and interesting phases of their respective 
playing, there are but few who have con- 
veyed to me this particular impression 
of co-operation with the living instru- 
ment, in the responses they have drawn 
from it. Among them are Harold Bauer, 
Mile. Blanche Selva and Ruth Deyo. 
The peculiarly vibrant, pulsing tone of 
the former, together with his tremen- 
dous intellectual force, are the things 
that make his playing great. It was in- 
teresting to have heard within a week of 
each other the two superlatively gifted 
women pianists here mentioned. Both 
are comparatively little known to Ameri- 
cans. It will be regrettable if Selva does 
not one day make a tour of the States. 
Miss Deyo, being an American, will un- 
doubtedly return there within a year or 
two. Blanche Selva has been mentioned 
before in Musicat AMERICA as the pupil 


wood wire in 


less 


and protégé of Vincent d’Indy. Al- 
though frankly wanting in external 
grace, which, unfortunately, 1s of too 


much importance in the career of an 
artist, and perhaps especially in the new 
world, she is a woman of magnetism and 
personal force. I think she is one of the 
most sincere, straightforward and legiti- 
mate performers I have ever heard. She 
is without tricks; without subterfuges. 
She uses very little pedal, and when she 
does use it she displays an exquisite and 
really astonishing skill. There is a com- 
forting “thereness” about her technic 
which allows you to forget it. And she 
means that you should. After that you 
are ready to listen. She gives you the 
impression that this is not the sort of 
piano playing to which you are accus- 
tomed, and you almost wonder if it is 
just the ordinary old species of instru- 
ment on which you learned your scales 
and your Bach. It has an orchestral 
sound as of a great many instruments. 
The timbre of the harp is there, and of 
the trombone, the cornet, the French 
horn, the flute; and you even know when 
she signs to the violins. Such control 
of dynamics, such perfection of rhythm, 
such elucidation of form is unwearyingly 
interesting. Selva is capable of holding 
the attention of her audiences through 
the heaviest of programs. There are two 


primal reasons fer it. One is her own 
convincing vitality. The other is her 
thorough understanding of what she is 


doing, and her interest in making them 
understand. Her execution of a Bee- 
thoven sonata is almost as explanatory 
as one of d’Indy’s lectures. It is doubtful 
if any woman of the present day has at- 
tained the superb proportions of her 
Beethoven. 

Emotionally, Selva is again much like 
her master. Emotion there is in her 
playing, but of a chastened and exalted 
sort—very noble, very ideal. It is human 
emotion in its highest state of develop- 


ment. a 
There is about as much difference be- 
tween these two women pianists as 


would be possible between two people of 
perhaps equally superior development 


Miss Deyo’s individuality as an artist 
lies in that very personal quality of tone 
which she draws from the instrument. 
It is a quality as personal as that of a 
human voice—a voice, too, capable of the 
greatest plasticity, subtlety and power of 
expression—a voice responsive only to 
the touch of perfect sympathy and ex- 
pansive understanding. 

While she has not yet played to any 
large French public, Miss Deyo, both 
technically and has passed 


artistically, 





HATTIE FORSYTHE 


Formerly of Musical Comedy Fame, 
Who Has Grand Opera Aspirations 


triumphantly before the judgment of the 
severest of critics here, and as a pianist 
of unique attainment assuredly she will 
stand one day in the eyes of all musi- 
cians. 

* * * 

Hattie Forsythe, of musical comedy 
fame, has taken an apartment in Paris 
at one of the quiet family hotels, where 
she has been studying French and roles 
of opéra comique since last October. 

Miss Forsythe expects, after two years 
of earnest study in voice production and 
interpretation, to return to America 
equipped for musical work far superior 





Blanche Selva and the Young Composer, 
René de Castera, as Seen by a 
Cartoonist 


to that which she has done in the past. 

She is living on malted milk and music, 
and states that she will never go home 
until she has won the right to a dignified 
place among musicians. 


* * * 
Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, 
gave a concert last week in Paris with 


the orchestra of Sechiari, the young di- 
rector, formerly of the Lamoureux 
forces. She success as an artist 
of superior gifts. 


scored 


Louise LLEWELLYN. 





To Become New Orleans Organist 


BALTIMORE, Jan 10.—J. Norris Hering, a 
graduate of the Peabody Conservatory, has 
been appointed organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans. He went to that city 
last November to serve as organist in Touro 
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Temple, a Jewish congregation. When a 
boy Mr. Hering studied under Horton Cor- 
bett, former organist of St. Peter’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of this city. He 
came under the notice of Harold Randolph, 
who persuaded him to continue his studies 
at the Peabody Conservatory, where he re 
ceived his diploma in 1906. He has held 
several positions in prominent churches 
here as organist, notably as assistant at 
Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal Church, 
under Mr. Randolph; First Presbyterian, 
Patterson Memorial, Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Church of St. Michael and 
All Angels. He substituted for Miles Far 
row last Summer at Old St, Paul’s Protest 
ant Episcopal Church, before the arrival of 
Dr. J. Madeley Richardson from England. 


W. J.R 
SELZAK’S FEW CLOTHES 


He Didn’t Wear any More Than the 
Duncans When He Was a Boy 


Leo Slezak, the Metropolitan company’s 
tenor, is much interested in the case of the 
Duncans, of Greek costume fame, and the 
other day informed a representative of 
the New York Telegraph that he himself 
dressed in the primitive garb of the an- 
cient Greeks during his boyhood davs in 
Bohemia. Mr. Slezak’s huge frame bears 
witness to the healthy boyhood he spent 
in the northern extremity of Austro 
Hungary. 

“Thirty-four years ago, when I was six 
months old,” said Mr. Slezak, “my parents 
decided that the outdoor life was the life 
for small boys. .From that time on IT 
dressed in a small shirt and sandals, and 
I was out in all kinds of weather. I 
was not particularly big for a six-months 
old baby, and my growth did not manifest 
itself particularly until after IT had passed 
my fifth year. All that time I had used 
no clothing except the Greek garb which 
now seems to disturb New York so much 
since Mr. and Mrs. Duncan have tried it 
on Broadway. We had no steam heat, 
nor any other kind of heat, in our house 
in Mahrisch-Schonberg, which is on the 
boundary between Bohemia and Germany 
Cold nights the windows were open, just 
as they were on warm nights. When | 
went to public school at home as a child 
nobody minded my wearing only a suit of 
overalls. 

“When I went to a higher school later 
there was little change in my dress, and, in 
fact, I wore the minimum of modern 
clothes until I entered the army. . At my 
trade as a mechanic in the old days I wore 
hardly any clothes, at least not more than 
ancient Greeks did. By the time I was 
five years old I began to grow up like a 
forced asparagus, although my frame kept 
pace with my height, and I was not much 
out of proportion as a boy. 

“T certainly attribute my robust health 
and size to the healthiest sort of outdoor 
life. Of course, it would not do to go 
back to the dress of the ancient Greeks 
unless you could get everybody to join in 
the movement. As long as the majority 
are for modern garb the movement for 
ancient dress, such as advocated by the 
Duncans, will attract attention and cause 
derision.” 


Crosses Atlantic to Sing to Phonograph 


\ trip across the Atlantic for the single 
purpose of singing into the phonograph was 
accomplished by Marcel Journet, the Bel 
gian basso, who arrived in New York last 
Sunday on La Savoie and will sail again 
on the Lusitania on January 19. This is the 
singer who in the Spring of 1908 threw up 
his contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
House because of melancholia and heart 
trouble. From this he completely recov 
ered, he reports, to gain many successes In 
Europe. Because of the shortness of his 
stav, Journet was obliged to refuse an in 
vitation to sing with Caruso and Geraldin« 
Farrar at the Metropolitan. 





Stojowski’s Violin and ’Cello Concertos 
to Be Played 

There are few teachers who after teach 
ing continually during the day are able to 
play an exacting concert program on the 
evening. Sigismund Stojowski, the 
director of the piano department of the 
Institute of Musical Art, is one of these 
artists. It is not an unusual thing for him 
to give twenty or twenty-five lessons a day 
and play a difficult recital or concert in the 
evening 

\ few of his engagements are as follows: 
January 8, Hollins Institute, Roanoke, N. 
C.; January 15, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; January 16, Mendelssohn Hall, New 
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York City, the Betty Loeb Memorial Con- 
cert. This evening will be devoted to the 
works of Schumann and Brahms. Mr. 
Stojowski plays on this occasion the Schu- 


mann-Brahms Fantasie, and the Kneisel 
Quartet will play the Brahms A Major 
Quartet. 


On January 23 the St. Botolph Club, of 
Boston, will give an evening devoted en- 
tirely to the works of Sigismund Stojow- 
ski, the Hess-Schroeder Quartet assisting. 
On this program his violin and ’cello con- 
certos will be played for the first time. 
This concert will be repeated under the 
same direction on January 
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Zerola to Sing at Covent Garden 


Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, has contracted to sing for 
three seasons at Covent Garden, London. 
His début there in the Spring will probably 
be in “Aida.” 

Following the example set by the Cos- 
tanzi, La Scala and San Carlo in beginning 
the season with Wagner, Turin’s opera sea- 
son opened recently with “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 
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Relatives and devoted friends do not, as 
a rule, make the most trustworthy biog- 
raphers, and a large percentage of their 
observations and conclusions have gener- 
ally to be taken with a grain of salt. All 
the more significant, therefore, is the fact 
that Vincent D’Indy in his volume entitled 
“César Franck: A Study’™* is not guilty of 
that exaggerated critical admiration that 
might be awaited from one who for years 
had been on terms of the most intimate 
familiarity with the master as friend and 
pupil. If far greater stress is laid on the 
excellences rather than the shortcomings 
of the composer's achievements one ought, 
perhaps, to feel pleased at the idea that the 
vast number of persons whose acquaintance 
with the music of César Franck is lament- 
ably deficient may be induced to broaden 
their minds in this respect. 

The translation of D’Indy’s book is pref- 
aced by an illuminating introduction by 
Rosa Newmarch. Mrs. Newmarch very 
“far from per- 
fect.” The truth is that in the attempt to 
reproduce too literally the exact expres- 
sions of the original French has resulted in 
some rather awkward and unidiomatic Eng- 
lish constructions. But in spite of this 


handicap the reader will thoroughly enjoy 
the warmth and sympathy with which M. 
D’Indy narrates the life, and dissects the 
work of his revered master. 

In order that readers shall also be well 
informed as to the author himself, Mrs. 
Newmarch has given a brief account of his 
art principles and of his founding the 
Schola Cantorum. But in addition to this 
there is quoted a portion of an article by 
Camille Mauclair on Franck, in which he 
has given vent to certain assertions which 
seem extravagant, to say the least. 

M. D’Indy’s study is divided into six 
distinct parts, the first treating of Franck’s 
life, the second of his personality, the third 
of his methods of composition, the fourth 
of his works proper, and the last two of 
his methods of teaching, his attitude tow 
ards his pupils, and the like. 

It is unnecessary here to go into any dis 
cussion of Franck’s life. It was unevent 
ful, almost as much so as Brahms’s, whom, 
by the way, he resembles in more manners 
than one. He was surprisingly unexacting 
in the performances of his own music, and 
D’Indy relates more than one instance of 
wretched interpretations which did not seem 
to cause him any pain in the least. How 
different in this respect was he from Wag- 
ner! Nevertheless, this attitude of con- 
tinued benignity won him the everlasting 
affection of his pupils. 

In the analyses of some of the most im- 
portant compositions—which incidentally 
he divides into three periods—D’Indy 
spares himself no pains to point out their 
greatest beauties. His idea, however, that 
Franck is “more than anyone else the log- 
ical successor of Beethoven” challenges flat 
contradiction, while the adjective “sublime” 
applied to the Ovartet in D is certainly open 
to question. The finest achievement of 
Franck’s is found by D’Indy to be in cer- 
tain portions of the “Beatitudes,” though 
this work also contains much that is dis 
tinctly weak. “By reason of his incapacity 
to suspect evil,” declares the author, 
“Franck never succeeded in depicting human 
perversity with success The per- 
sonification of ideal evil was a conception 
so alien to his nature that he never suc- 
ceeded in giving it adequate expression. | 
can never forget his efforts to put on an 
awe-inspiring air, his frowns, the contor 
tions of his mouth, the queer sounds of his 
voice, which caused us to smile rather than 
to tremble Incapable of drawing 
vpon himself for the expression of emo 
tions which he never felt but superficially, 
he borrowed the style of the most inferior 
eclectics, and in the seventh Beatitude more 
than in the first and fifth sections he falls 
back on Meyerbeer.” 


“César Franck: a Studv By Vincent D’Indv 
With an introduction by Rosa Newmarch. Cloth, 
R46 paces Price. $2.<0 net, postage, $0.20 Tohn 
Lave Company. New York 
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Elsewhere he complains that one of the 
choruses from the work just mentioned “is 
in reality nothing more than an operatic 
chorus in the style of Meyerbeer, aggra- 
vated by a vulgar stretto.” 

Franck, it appears, was a model teacher. 
Not only did he devote by far the greater 
part of his time to the good of his pupils, 
but he was scrupulously careful not to al- 
low them to work too hard. “Do not work 
much, but let it be very good” seems to 
have been his motto. He did not approve 
of the methods in which such things as 
counterpoint and fugue were studied at the 
Conservatoire, but demanded that the for- 
mer should be melodic and intelligent, and 
advised a course in the latter rather for 
expression than for mere combination. 
Though he adhered essentially to the laws 
of form he allowed his pupils complete 
liberty in the application of them. He took 
into account the individuality of his pupils 
—a thing which can be said of very few 
teachers in general—and was always indul- 
gent to the fault of failing to observe the 
letter of the law as laid down by the schools. 
If any technical difficulties were experi- 
enced by his disciples he would urge them 
to seek solutions for their difficulties by 
studying how such masters as Bach, Bee 
thoven, Schumann or Wagner had avoided 
errors under similar conditions. 


RARE STRADIVARIUS 
VIOLIN SOLD IN NEW YORK 


Interesting History of a Rare and Valu- 
able Instrument from the Work- 
shops of Cremona 





The sale of a genuine “Strad” is such 
a rarity in this day and age, even in New 
York, where thousands of old violins are 
sold annually, that it is an event worth 
recording when such a sale occurs. On 
Wednesday of last week, in the shop of J. 
G. Schroeder, No. 16 East Seventeenth 
street, New York, was sold a rare Strad- 
ivarius which was completed in the year 
1693. 

Mr. Schroeder purchased this instrument 
from a noble Italian family, in whose pos- 
session it had been since the time of Omo 
bino Stradivarius, son of the great Antonius. 

This instrument was more or less of an 
experiment, having an exceptional broad 
model and broad-grained top. The wood 
varies in thickness, being from one-half to 
one millimeter thicker, which is thicker 
than any other instrument made by this 
master. 

At the time of completion, in the year 
1693, Stradivarius was evidently not 
pleased with the result of his experiment, 
as the instrument never left the shop until 
after his death, which occurred in 1737. 

The instrument was then reduced in size 
by his son Omobino, although the top was 
never changed, and remained in its original 
condition. It is to this top that the re- 
markable tone is attributed. It possesses a 
combination of great power and beauty, and 
is one of the greatest instruments ever made 
by Stradivarius. 

The general appearance is of classic beau 
ty, but different from those made during 
his golden period: the original varnish 
still remains on the instrument, which is of 
the old Brescian school. While the reduc- 
tion of the instrument in size has some- 
what changed the general characteristics of 
the old master, it has increased the vol- 
ume of tone, so that to-day the violin is 
valued at $10,000. 

The happy possessor of this beautiful in 
strument is Clara E. Farrington, of Perth 
Amboy, a brilliant young artist and pupil 
of César Thomson. 





Chaliapine, the Russian basso, is engaged 
for a series of appearances in Brussels in 
the Spring. With his Monte Carlo associ- 
ates, he will repeat the Monte Carlo per 
formances of Massenet’s new “Don Quix- 
ote” at the Monnaie in Brussels. 


The recent concert performance of ex 
cerps of Xaver Scharwenka’s opera, “Mata 
swintha,” in Berlin, has resulted in negoti 
ations between several of the leading Ger- 
man opera houses and the composer for 
the production of the work 
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TRIUMPH IN VIENNA 
FOR VERNON STILES 


American Tenor’s ‘“‘Romeo’’ in 
Gounod Opera Warmly Ac- 
claimed by Audience 





VIENNA, Dec. 26.—Although the concert 
goer in Vienna has a little opportunity for 
rest during Christmas week, the opera goes 
merrily on. The main event in the last 
week’s repertoire was the reappearance of 


Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliette” on the stage 


of the Royal Court Opera, after an unde- 
served neglect of twelve years. lhe princi 
pal roles were in the hands of Vernon 
Stiles, the American tenor, and Selma Kurz 
Mr. Stiles scored a veritable triumph in his 
interpretation of the role of the most un 
happy of all lovers, a part in which he per 
fected himself last Summer in Paris, under 
Jean de Reszke. [lis singing and acting 
were masterly, and it is only just to say 
that he fairly outshone Mme, Kurz at times, 
especially in the dramatic conclusion of the 
work. After the cavatina near the begin 
nng of the second act he was loudly ap 
plauded in open scene, something which 
happens very rarely at the Vienna Opera. 
Six recalls were in order after the sccond 
and the concluding acts, the spirit of the 
applauders being dampened at last only by 
the lowering of the steel curtain of the 
opera—a sign that the artists will appear 
no more. 

Mme. Kurz was, of course, in her ele 
ment in the familiar waltz song in the first 
act. Her voice seemed particularly fresh 
all during this act, but tired somewhat as 
the evening went on, and she failed to sat 


isfy during the more dramatic moments of 
the opera 

\fter the performance a large crowd of 
enthusiasts—imost Viennese, be it said 
gathered around the stage door and pave 
Mr. Stiles a rovsing reception as he ap 
peared [hree extra loud “Hoch's!” rang 
out as his carriage finally drove off 


It was very evident attet hearing his pel 


formance in “Romeo and Juliette” that Mr. 
Stiles is on the road to a big career, and it 


is hoped that the opera direction will suc 
ceed in holding him for Vienna, although 
he has recently re ived an offer for dou. le 
his Vienna salary trom one of the othet 


leading European opera houses 

Marguerite \lelville appeared at the pop 
ular concert of the Vienna Konzert Verein 
Orchestra this afternoon, playing the | 
Minor Concerto of Chopin, with the new 
orchestration by Richard Burmeister. Miss 
Melville is diminutive, but she was quite 
equal to the task before her. At the end 
of the program she received storms of ap 
plause and many recalls. The other num- 
bers of the afternoon were the Schubert 
Symphony, No. 7, in C; twelve new dances 
of Beethoven, which were discovered last 
Spring in Leipsic, and the overture to “| he 
sartered Bride” of Smetana. lhe Vien 
nese are always very much excited over 
such a find as the Beethoven dances, but in 
the opinion of your correspondent the mas 
ter's muse was not soaring to any great 
heights at the time of the composition of 
these particular dances. They are for th 
most part a rather banal progression of 
tonic, dominant and subdominant chords, 
although one or two of the numbers pos 
sess an antique charm 

Arthur Rubinstein rather disappointed 
those of his hearers who were enthusiastic 
about his playing with orchestra when he 
appeared on Wednesday evening in recital 
at Bosendorfer Hall. The numbers on th: 
program were largely familiar to those wh 
had heard him several years ago in Amer 
ica, including the Chopin B Minor Sonata, 
Schumann’s “Carnival” and Beethoven's 
Waldstein Sonata, and ending with the A 
Flat Polonaise. He still has the same hal 
its of blurring his passage work as in parts 


at the festival in connect! 
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Bertha W. Swift, Boston Soprano, and a 


Delightful Songs 


Boston, Jan. 10. 

“Here's to all the little children; 

The happy ones and sad ones, 

The gay ones and the glad ones, 

[The eood ones—yes, the good ones, too 
\nd all the lovely bad ones.” 

This is the toast, set to music by 
Bertha Remick, which Bertha Wessel 
hoeft Swift, the soprano, will sing at her 
annual holiday recital of songs for chil 
dren Saturday morning at the Hotel 
Lenox. She has a number of new songs 
and nevelties which she will sing for the 
first time at this recital, and will also 
have other new songs which will be pro 
duced ‘at her Spring recital. 

The picture shows Miss Swift in the 
act of “trying it on the dog,” as they 





MAKING PROGRESS 


Cesar Franck Symphony Played at 
Second Concert—Mr. Pilzer 
as Soloist 


Che Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Arnold 
Volpe conductor, gave its second subscrip 
tion concert at Carnegie Hall Sunday after 
noon, January 9. The program of this con 


cert, which presented Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist and concertmaster of the orchestra, 


was as follows: 


Part I Cesar Franck, Symphony in PD Minor; 
a ito \llegro non troppo, \llegretto, 3. Al 
legro non troppo; Goldmark, Overture, ‘“‘Sakun 
taa’”’ of I Part II.—Bruch, Concerto in G 
Minor, o 6; Tschaikowsky, Capri Italien 


\Ir. Pilzer proved himself a violinist of 
much talent. He plays with great refine 
ment of style and makes no effort to im 
press other than through the sincerity of 
his art. His tone is musically beautiful, 
sometimes strongly gripping and emotional, 
and his intonation is good. Moreover, he 
has confidence, relaxation and repose. The 
bravura of the last part of the first move 
ment he managed easily, although in this he 
did not develop so good a tone quality as 
in the adagio. Such deficiencies of inexperi 
ence as the critical might find in his playing 
do not appear to be fundamental, and con 
stant work should ena!le him to take a high 
place. Above all, Mr. Pilzer puts life into 
his playing, and when an artist can do this 
he is on the straight road to bringing up all 
the aspects of his playing to the same level 
of vitality. 

he orchestra outdid itself in the per 
formance of the symphony ard in the other 
numbers, and has unquestionably made 
great progress since last year. The latter 
part of the first movement would make one 
think of the heaving of the oceans of the 
soul, if there were such a thing. Its close, 
presenting the first theme in canon form 
in the brass, is tremendous, and was worked 
up to a great climax by Mr. Volpe. The 
allegretto is full of deliciousness, but 
seemed to lag somewhat lhe orchestra 
rose to its greatest height in the third move 
ment. [his movement is a masterpiece of 
expression from a soul fired with the beauty 
and wonder of life. The movement starts 
in with a rush equal to the opening of “The 
lying Dutchman,” and, although the move 
ment has its quiet sections, there is no dim 
inution of interest and uplift to the end. 














Group of Little Ones Listening to Her 
About Children 


say in theatrical parlance Miss Switt 
is singing a number of her new chil 
dren’s songs to a group of little ones in 
her studio. The rapt attention of her 
audience gives ample evidence of inte! 
est in the songs. Miss Swift has made 
the singing of children’s songs a feature 
of her work for several years and ha 
been particularly successiul. She gave 
a recital in Chickering Hall recently, 
and at that time displayed her ability in 
the more conventional usually 
found in the repertoire of a soprano 
She takes a special delight, however, in 
her children’s recitals, and is rewarded 
with large and enthusiastic audiences ot 
little people DD, Ba de 
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of the Chopin Sonata, and of the playing 
of many false notes. The latter fault must 
be due to pure carelessness on Rubinstein’s 
part, as he has one of the firmest.technics 
that one could wish to find, and he never 
exhibits the slightest appearance of ner 
vousness. |The Beethoven sonata was played 
with a remarkable ease and clearness of 
technic, and, in spite of all that one say 
about young Rubinstein, there are an un 
deniable charm and a grasp in his playing 
that always claim admiration. 

[he production of Franz Léhar’s “Zigeu 
nerliebe” (“Gypsy Love’) has been post 
poned until the early part of January, when 
it will take place at the Carl [heater. The 
composer left Vienna for Berlin early last 
week to conduct the Berlin premiére of 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” which took 
place on December 23. 

Oscar Straus has in a measure retrieved 
the failure of his operetta “Didi,” by an 
other work, “Der Thal der Liebe” (“The 
Valley of Love”), which was given for the 
first time last Thursday at the Vienna 
Volksoper. Although masquerading under 


the name of “musikalische comddie,” the 
piece is, in fact, another operetta. It had a 
success with both critics and public. The 


music 1s in Strauss’s best vein. 
Epwin HvuGHEs 


[he Brussels String Quartet has been 
invited to play all the Beethoven quartets 
with the Brus 
sels Exposition this year. 


Franck was a great harmonic genius, a 
quality which often works great harm to 
weak melodists. Franck’s genius in melody 
is perhaps not quite so extraordinary as his 
studios are at No. 514 West One Hundred harmonic genius, but the nature of his me 
and Fourteenth street, will give his annual  lodic gift was precisely that best suited to 
concert-recital at Carnegie Lyceum on Sun wed with his harmonic power. He strikes 
day afternoon, January 23, at 3:15 o'clock out bold and simple outlines in his melo 
He will be assisted by Alexander Saslay dies, and through these melodic motives 
sky, violinist; James Liebling, ‘cellist, and lends a compelling rhythm to his work im 
the following advanced pupils: Beulah possible to those who sink in the morass of 
Metzger, Mae Hilkowich, Gladys Roth, modern harmony, without having sufficient 
Pauline Cahn and Arthur Friedmon melodic impulse. 

The program will contain many of the This last movement was especially finely 
larger piano compositions, among which played, a fact which was well recognized 
will be the Mozart Fantasie Sonata, with and applauded by the audience 
the solo in unison on four pianos, and the (he “Sakuntala,” despite its Oriental lux 
orchestral part by Grieg, played on a fifth  ury and the wealth of its tone color, sounds 
plano outmoded to-day. 

- a lhe orchestra brought out splendidly the 
Rival Clubs Give Musicales brilliance and charm of the none too often 

Mrs. Doré Lyon was tendered a reception heard Italian ( aprice of I’'schaikowsky. Mr 
by the Mozart Club, Dr. Adelaide Wallet Volpe is to ~ congratulated we the prog 
stein, president, at a musicale in the Hotel ‘®5S he is making with his orchestra 
\stor, New York, Saturday afternoon, Jan 
uary & Mozart's “Il Seraglio” was pre 
sented (he Mozart’s rival organization, 
the Rubinstein Club, gave a musicale the 
same afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
\irs. Lyon is president of the Eclectic Club, whi 
and her alleged rejection from membership 
in the Rubinstein Club has agitated all three 
organizations for some time 


To Use Five Pianos at One Recital 


Louis Stillman, pianist and teacher, whose 


American Ambassador at Paris Concert 


Paris, Jan. 7.—A concert at the Interna 
tional Conservatory of Opera and Song, in 
the principal performers were Mme 
Elise Kutschera, Louis Froelich and an or 
hestra directed by M. Ruhlmann, of the 
Opéra Comique, attracted a notalle audi 
nce yesterday afternoon, including Ambas 


Rudolf Dellinger, composer of “Don sador Bacon and other foreign diplomats 
César” and other successful operettas, and \ime. Kutschera’s rendering of numbers 
formerly a conductor in Dresden, has be from Berlioz, Schumann and Schubert ex 


come insane ited particular interest. 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Phiiharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor Gustav Hollaender, Director 
Branche-institute: Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kant St. 
CONSERVATORY: Instruction in all branches of music, OPER- 
ATIC and DRAMATIC SCHOOL: Complete he | for the 
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orchestral instruments). SEMINARY: Special trainin for teach- 
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H ARMONY—Prof. Arno Kleffel, Alexander von Fielitz, Wilhelm 
Klatte, Prof. Philivp Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner, 
P. Geyer. PIANO—George Bertram, Louis Breitner, Severin 
Eisenberger, Alexander von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Bruno 
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Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, 
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Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger, Margarete Brieger-Palm, Mme. 
Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer), 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal 
Chamber Singer), Sergei Klibansky, Dr. Paul Bruns-Molar, 
Adolph Schultze, Wladyslav Seidemann, Alfred Michel. OPER- 
ATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der: Alexander Fiedemann, Max Gruenberg, etc., etc. HARP— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Musical Di- 
rector. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow, Erich Hollaender, etc., etc. 
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Branche Institute. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m,. to & p. m. 
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HOW GERMAN OPERA LOOKS TO THE ITALIANS 








Franchetti’s “Germania,” in Which Caruso Is to Appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House This Season, Was Recently Given at the Dal Verme in Milan. The Above 
Cartoon, in “Ars et Labor,” Gives an Idea of the Impression It Made Upon Its 


Italian Audiences 





A PROVIDENCE MUSICALE 


Mme. Charbonnel, Pianist, and Mrs. 
Lister, Soprano, Charm Their 
Audience 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 10.—Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, of this city, and Mrs. 
Robert N. Lister, soprano, of Boston, gave 
a musicale before the Rhode Island 
Women’s Club in Churchill House last 
Wednesday evening. The occasion was the 
annual gentlemen’s night of the club. 

The house was attractively decorated, and 
the affair was a social as well as an artistic 
success. The program was as follows: 

Mrs. Lister, ““May Time,’ Manney; “The Land 


o’ the Leal,’’ Foote; “Come to the Garden, Love,’ 
Salter; “‘Vilanelle,” Del Acqua; “‘Berceuse,”’ Schu- 
bert; “Daffodils,” German; “How Much I Love 


You,”’ La Forge; ““More Regal in His Low Estate,” 
Gounod from “Queen of Sheba.” Mrs, Charbon- 
nel, ““Rhapsodie,” op. 79, No. 2 Brahms; Nocturne 
for left hand alone, Scriabine; ‘“‘Sou Bois,”’ Staub; 
Mandoline,”” Moszkowski; Rhapsodie XIII, 


“The 
Liszt. 
“Mrs. Lister’s beautiful voice and Mme. 
Charbonnel’s artistic execution of her se- 
lections charmed an audience already pre- 
disposed in favor of artists so well known 
here for their musical ability,” is the man- 
ner in which one Providence critic summed 
up the success of the evening. 
Particularly favorable mention should 
be made of Mrs. Lister’s singing of Man- 
ney’s sparkling “May Time” song and the 
“Berceuse” of Schubert. Mrs, Charbonnel’s 
faultless technic and thoughtful interpreta- 
tions charmed her audience. L. 





Reception to Mme. Lehmann 


A reception to Liza Lehmann was given 
Friday afternoon, January 7, by Mary 
Helen Carlisle at her studio, No. 147 East 
Fortieth street, New York. 


BONCI NOT FOR PITTSBURG 





Refuses to Sing with Boston Opera 
Company, Despite Reported 
Agreement 


Pitrspurc, Jan. 8—Alessandro Bonci 
was billed to appear here with the Boston 
Opera Company in “La Boheme,” but a 
telegram received here from him yesterday 
denied that he would sing at any perform- 
ances of Mr. Russell’s organization. There 
are rumors of trouble over an agreement as 
to exchanging “stars” between the Boston 
and the Metropolitan companies. Manager 
Russell, of the Bostonians, said that the 
present Western tour of the Bostonians 
had been arranged with the understanding 
that Bonci was to sing with them. 

Andreas Dippel, administrative manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, said that 
Bonci’s engagements to sing at the Metro- 
politan and the New Theater would not 
permit of a Pittsburg appearance. He af- 
firmed that no contract requiring Bonci’s 


appearance with the Boston company ex- 
isted. 
Promise Interesting Chamber Music 


Program 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss prom- 
ise an interesting recital of chamber music, 
with the assistance of Alwin Schroeder, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, January 31, at three o'clock, 
when Mr. Schroeder will play the new Huss 
Sonata for ‘cello and piano with the com- 
poser. Mr. Schroeder and Mr. Huss will 
also play a Locatelli Sonata, and Mr. 
Schroeder will play a solo sonata by Bach. 
Mrs. Huss will sing old Italian and Ger- 
man, as well as modern French and Ameri- 
can songs, 
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NEW ORGAN HEARD IN KANSAS CITY 


Mrs. George Forsee Plays at Ded- 
icatory Concert—Carl Busch 
Plans Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 8—The new 
pipe organ of the Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church was dedicated on Thurs- 
day evening by the organist, Mrs. George 
l‘orsee. She was assisted by the regular 
choir, consisting of Mrs. Maclay Lyon, so- 
prano; Mrs. Leslie Baird, contralto; Ralph 
Smith, tenor; Raymond Havens, bass, and 
Cora Jenkins, accompanist. The organ, 
which is. the largest in the city, was ad- 
mirably handled by Mrs. Forsee. 

An enjoyable recital was given on [hurs- 
day evening by twelve members of the 
Busch Pianists’ Club, Clara Blakeslee ren- 
dered a selection from “Die Walkire’ in a 
thoroughly artistic manner. Those assist- 
ing were Lolita Robinson, soprano; lvy 
Cobb, violinist, and Mrs. Jennie Schultz, 
accompanist. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Max Zach, has been 
engaged to give three concerts here, the 
dates being January 11, February 8 and 
March 14. 

Carl Busch has fixed April 15 as the date 
for the two Spring concerts under the au- 
spices of the Philharmonic Choral Society. 
At this time Gade’s cantata, “The Cru- 
saders,” will be given. ‘The society will 
have the assistance of several other choral 
societies, and a fine list of soloists has been 
engaged. 

Harriet Barse, who has been organist at 
the First Baptist Church, has been engaged 
to serve in a like capacity at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

Peter Karsgaard, violinist, will play Max 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto at Miss Lich- 
tenwalter’s seventh recital in her studios 
Saturday afternoon. Another interesting 
number will be Tschaikowsky’s B Minor, 
arranged for piano, duet to be played by 





Carl Busch, the Kansas City Director, 
on a Fishing Expedition 


Miss Lichtenwalter and Mrs. John Trout- 
man, 

The Kansas City Musical Club announces 
the postponement of the club concert which 
was to have been given on January 17 to 
the evening of January 24. The ladies of 
the club have displayed remarkable good 
sense in so doing, as the recital of Dr. 
Willner on the 17th would have caused a 
most unfortunate conflict of dates. In this 
way the active and associate members will 
be able to enjoy the opportunity of hearing 
the famous singer without being obliged 
to miss the club affair. M. R. W. 





DETROIT’S TUESDAY MUSICALE 


Third Morning Concert Given by Gifted 
Local Musicians 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 8.—The third morn- 
ing concert of the Lluesday Musicale took 
place at the home of Mrs. Frederick Kk. 
Stearns, and her splendid organ was played 
by Minnie Caldwell, a young woman whom 
Guilmant spoke of as being one of the finest 
woman organists he has trained. Special 
mention should be made of the reading, 
with accompaniment, of “King Robert ot 
Sicily” by Jennie Stoddard. Others who 
assisted were Miss Schellberg, Mrs. Ellis, 
Miss Doty, Mrs. Clara Kohier-Heberlein, 
Louie Davison and Emma MacDonald. 

A series of lecture-recitals, six in all, 
that will undoubtedly attract considerable 
attention from students and music-lovers 
will be given by William Howland at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall. ‘Lhe purpose of these 
recitals is strictly educational, and is to 
show the development of song in its various 
forms. He will have the assistance of some 
of the best known artists in the town. 
Grace Johnson, soprano, will assist on the 
recital pertaining to Italian composers; 
Mrs. Roy A, Littlefield, in “Old German 
Composers”; Mrs. Marshall Pease in “Mod- 
ern German Composers”; Elizabeth Ben- 
nett, “French Composers”; Mrs, Granville 
Filer, “Miscellaneous Composers.” C-. S. 





Emily Hodkinson’s New Jersey Con- 
certs 


Emily Hodkinson, who has had much 
success with her “lecture song recitals” 
on various subjects, is to take part in the 
first of three concerts given under the aus- 
pices of the Union Benevolent Associa- 
tion of Passaic, N. J. Her co-artists on 
this occasion are Miss Marquisee, who is 
well known to Passaic audiences, and Percy 
Stephens, baritone, who has filled impor- 
tant church positions in New York, and 
was chosen by Mme. Liza Lehmann to sing 
in her cycle “In a Persian Garden” in this 
country a number of years ago, when the 
cycle was first introduced. Miss Hodkin 
son will sing the soprano aria “Bel Raggio” 
from “Semiramide,” by Rossini; “Lega 
cies,” by Mildred J. Hill; “Comin’ Through 
the Rye,” and a duet with Mr. Stephens, 
“Still vie die Nacht,” Goetz. The accom 
panist will be Harry Howe Whittaker. 


“Fra Diavolo” at New Theater 





Auber’s entertaining and melodious “Fra 
Diavolo” was revived at the New Theater 
Tuesday evening, January II, in a manner 
delightfully to awaken fond memories of 
the charming old opéra comique. It was 
sung in French—though why the familiar 
English revision isn’t good enough is hard 
to understand—by a cast including Ed- 


mond Clement in the title role, Jeanne 
Maubourg as Lady Pamela, Leo Devaux as 
Lord Rocburn, Bella Alten as Zerline, 
George Bourgeois as Graconio and Albert 
Reiss as Beppo. 

Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” and Mario 
Costa’s musical pantomime “Histoire d’un 
Pierrot” were repeated at the New [heater 
luesday evening, January 7. “Pagliacci” 
was sung as a companion piece to the same 
pantomime on the preceding afternoon. 





EDITH THOMPSON’S RECITAL 


Boston Pianist Shows Noteworthy At- 
tainments in Home City 


Boston, Jan. 9.—In Jordan Hall, on the 
afternoon of the &sth, Edith ‘lhompson, 
pianist, interpreted a program of more than 
usual interest: 

Sarabande, Rameau-Macbowell; ‘“‘Les_ Petits 
Moulins a Vent,” Couperin; Gavotte, Mozart- 
Siloti; Sonata in G minor, Schumann; Intermezzo 
and Capriccio, Brahms; Prelude, Aria and Finale, 
Cesar Franck; Le Vent, Alkan; Valses, op. 42 and 
64, Ballade in G Minor, Chopin. 

Miss Thompson, by her industry and her 
high ideals, has gained for herself an en- 
viable rank among the pianists of this city. 
She was particularly happy in the charm- 
ing old pieces by Rameau, Couperin and 
Mozart. lhe opening movement of the 
Schumann sonata had deservedly more fire 
and passion than is often the case, and 
the B Minor Intermezzo of Brahms was 
played with delicacy and poetic coloring. 
In the rhapsodig and uneven piece by 
Franck, which is alternately the mirror of 
the soul and the external, rather over-gor- 
geous pomp of some religious ceremony, 
Miss lLhompson showed imagination and 
a feeling for the Gothic arches, the dim, 
cathedral reveries of the music which can 
be neither sensed nor simulated unless in- 
herent in the personality of the performer. 
Alkan’s virtuoso piece, “Le Vent,” was 
given a brilliant performance. In response 
to insistent applause, Chopin’s “Butterfly” 
étude, and Rubinstein’s anachronism, the 
“Valse Caprice,” were added to the pro- 
gram. QO. D. 


Kreisler Repeats Los Angeles Success 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—After hearing 
Fritz Kreisler a few times, one easily may 
believe the story of the London violinist, 
Mori, who, on the occasion of Paganini’s 
first appearance in London, in 1831, was so 
overwhelmed by the artist’s virtuosity that 
he jumped up from his seat and solemnly 
inquired of those in his neighborhood: 
“Who'll buy my fiddle? Who'll buy a fiddle 
and a bow for eighteen pence?” For Kreis- 
ler’s mastery of his instrument and his 
dignity of style, combined with an un- 
usually sympathetic temperament, form a 
combination that is enough to drive many 


fiddlers to envy or to self-extinction. This 
was proved again in Los Angeles Tuesday 
night, at Mr, Kreisler’s second concert here 
this season, when he repeated his triumph 
of a few nights previous. His program 
was again partly an antiquarian exhibit of 
much interest, but included two of the ar- 
tist's Own compositions: “Caprice Vien- 
noise” and “Tambourin Chinois,” which 
made a strong contrast to their predeces- 
sors, being most modern in style and hav- 
ing a piquant flavor that marked them as 
distinctly characteristic. W. F. G. 


CARRENO'S ART WINS 
PAVOR IN CHICAGO 


Many Recalls for Pianist Who 
Gives a Brilliant Recital 
in Orchestra Hall 


Cuicaco, Jan. 10.—Mme, Teresa Car- 
reno attracted one of the largest audiences 
of the new year Sunday afternoon in Or- 
chestra Hall. Pianists come and go, but 
this distinguished expositor of the popular 
art never fails to attract a large and ad- 
miring clientele, astonish old friends and 
instantly make new ones through her tonal 
charm and her brilliant and authoritative 
readings. 

Comparatively few pianists would inau- 
gurate a popular program with the Chro- 
matic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, and 
then follow it with the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 109, under ordinary circumstances these 
might fall upon non-sympathetic ears, but 
under her ftleet fingers these serious old 
classics were charmingly revivified, fairly 
glowed with warmth of color, and were 
invested with an interest that only pro- 
found familiarity with their inner meanings 
could produce, 

In the classics Teresa Carrefio is still 
“the noblest Roman of them all.” 

Her second group opened with a series 
of Chopin selections, in which the poetry 
and romance were delicately and gracefully 
expressed in contrast to the heavier works 
of the opening. She gave two pieces by 
Poldini, the “Humoresque,” having a 
merry vein which he gave with sprightly 
appreciation. In accord with her loyalty to 
her great pupil, Alexander MacDowell, 
she played his beautiful “Barcarolle” and 
brilliant “Hexentanz’” with fine fire and 
delicate fancy. 

lhe program further included such de- 
lightful examples of the romantic school 
as the Tschaikowsky “Songs Without 
Words,” the G Major Barcarolle, and the 
rarely heard but intricate False Note 
Study by Rubinstein. ‘lLhese should have 
closed the concert, but the audience was 
insistent in its recalls, and she returned 
to the piano and played four selections of 
Chopin, MacDowell and Liszt before she 
was permitted to bow her final acknowl- 
edgment. C. E. N. 


CONNELL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Baritone Returns to Home City to Give 
Unique Song Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—Horatio Connell, 
baritone, recently returned from a _ nine 
years’ Luropean visit, where he won much 
success in concert, oratorio and opera, gave 
a recital in Witherspoon Hall this week 
before a distinguished audience. Ellis 
Clark Hammann was at the piano. 

Mr. Connell displayed a rich voice of 
ample range, and showed admirable traits 
as an interpreter. He sang eighteen num 
bers, selections from Haydn, Beethoven, 
Handel, Schumann, Brahms, Karl, Farjeon, 
Mayer and Fisher. He was heartily ap- 
plauded, and afforded an evening of song 
that his many hearers will long remember 
with pleasure, > & &. 


Florence Hinkle’s Success in Pittsburg 


At the performance of the “Messiah,” 
given in Pittsburg on December 30 by the 
Mozart Club, one of the most emphatic 
successes of the occasion was scored by 
Florence Hinkle, who sang the soprano 
role. She has already earned her place 
as an excellent artist, and each successive 
appearance serves to* strengthen her posi- 
tion among oratorio singers of the highest 
type. She is an artist who is gifted with 
brains in addition to a beautiful voice, and 
she knows how to use them. Her singing 
of the difficult airs was a delight, and her 
rendering of “I Know that My Redeemer 
Liveth” was marked by refinement, temper- 
ament and finish of detail. She does not 
fall into the unfortunate mistake of at- 
tempting to push her personality into the 
foreground, as do so many other singers. 





Teresita Carrefio-Blois, daughter of Te- 
resa Carrefio, is devoting herself at present 
to composition and orchestration. 


WULLNER AROUSES 
DENVER 10 CHEERS 


Outburst of ‘‘Bravos” Attests to 
Magnetic Spell Cast by 
Lieder-Singer 


DENVER, Jan. 5.—Last evening at Trinity 
Church a large gathering of Denver musi- 
cal folk had a first opportunity to hear 
and see that world-celebrity, Dr. Willner. 
So thoroughly did he cast his magnetic 
spell over this audience that it burst into 
a chorus of cheers and “bravos’”—something 
that has not heretofore happened in a 
Denver concert hall. 

Dr Willner had been so persistently and 
thoroughly discussed and his methods so 
minutely analyzed in the public press that 
local concert-goers were prepared for 
about the sort of performance that the il- 
lustrious mood-painter gave. There is noth 
ing to say of him that has not already 
been said. Here, as everywhere, the public 
proved itself ready to respond to this Teu 
ton giant’s ultra-dramatic reading of liede 
text and to forgive him all his shortcom- 
ings in vocalization, and his exaggerated 
mannerisms. le was recalled again and 
again and in response to the cheers after 
the Strauss “Cacilie” he returned and re- 
peated it, facing the Apollo Club choristers 
on the platform, and thus earning their 
gratitude. Coenraad Bos, Dr. Wullner’s 
masterful accompanist, shared in the ap- 
plause. 

Manager Martin of the Apollo Club 
again manifested his alertness and enter- 
prise in bringing Dr. Wullner to Denver, 
and thus earned the further gratitude of his 
patrons. 

The Apollo Club male choir opened the 
program with Max Bruch’s “Peace to the 
Slumberers,” and the mixed choir later 
sang exquisitely Elgar’s “O Happy Eyes” 
and Pinsuti’s time-honored “Good Night, 
Beloved.” Mr. Houseley, whose genius as 
a choral director is one of Denver’s best 
musical assets, was enthusiastically greeted 
by the audience. 

Next week will be made notable here 
by the appearance, on Tuesday evening, of 
Schumann-Heink, and, on Thursday, of 
Carreno in recital. 

Dr. John H. Gower, the well-known 
Denver piano pedagogue, is making a short 
recital tour in California. J. C. W. 


TORONTO CHOIR PREPARING 





“Children’s Crusade” to Be Presented 
on Impressive Scale 


Toronto, Jan. 11.—No musical event of 
first importance occurred here last week. 
On Jhursday the Vegara Oratorio and 
Operatic Society will essay a program of 
great artistic excellence. On January 18 
and 19, the National Chorus (Conductor 
Dr, Ham) will give two concerts at Mas- 
sey hall. January 31 will witness the first 
concert of the Mendelssohn Choir, when 
Brahms’s Requiem will be presented. The 
Choir will give five concerts in all. 

Much interest is being displayed with 
reference to the performances of Gabriel 
Pierné’s “the Children’s Crusade,” by the 
Mendelssohn Choir and its associated 
forces on the evenings of February 2 and 
3, Dr. Vogt will surround himself with 
the adult chorus of the Mendelssohn Choir, 
a carefully selected children’s chorus of 
two hundred and fifty voices, a quartet of 
the best available soloists and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago. The solo 
ists will be Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mrs 
Mabel Sharp-Herdien, sopranos, of New 
York and Chicago respectively, and George 
Hamlin, tenor, and Marion Green, basso, 
both of Chicago. In the preparation of 
the children’s choir, Dr. Vogt has associated 
with himself A. L. E. Davies, who for 
sixteen years was connected with Dr. Vogt 
as principal bass of the Jarvis Street Bap 
tist Choir, where Dr. Davies also acted as 
deputy to Dr. Vogt. 





Concert Engagements of Georgia Hall 


Georgia Hall, the young American pian 
ist whose recent début at Mendelssohn 
Hall aroused much favorable comment, is 
shortly to fulfil a number of important en 
gagements. On January 2 she played with 
considerable success at a concert given by 
the Arcadians, this having been her second 
appearance before that club. She is shortly 
to appear as soloist with the Jacobs Quar 
tet, in New York, playing the piano part of 
César Franck’s quintet. On January 24 
she will be heard with Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at aconcert to be given before the Women’s 
Club in East Orange, N. J., while during 
the months of February and March she 
will undertake a tour through the West. 
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MAKES FINE IMPRESSION AT HER DEBUT 


Jane Osborn-Hannah, as “ Elizabeth’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Duplicates the Success She Has Achieved Abroad—An American 
Prima Donna in a Distinctively American Cast 


An operatic performance calculated to 
stir pride in American achievement was 
that of “Tannhauser” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Wednesday evening, 
January 5. The fact that, of the fourteen 
members of the cast, ten were Americans 
or English-speaking provides an interesting 
commentary on the assertion that opera 
in English is impossible or inadvisable. 
Only one of the leading characters, that of 
Tannhduser, was interpreted by a German, 
and he, Carl Jorn, has announced his in- 


tention of becoming an American citizen. 

The principal interest in the performance 
lay in the Elizabeth of Jane Osborn-Han 
nah, the young American soprano, who 
has been singing of late with much success 
in Vienna, Dresden and Berlin. She is a 
native of Cincinnati, and studied and sang 
in Chicago as Miss Osborn before she 
went to live in Germany, where she was 
married to the American Consul in Magde- 
burg. She sang for several years with the 
Leipsic Opera Company, and there, as in 
other cities of Europe, built up an enviable 
reputation. 

The new prima donna is gifted with a 
voice of agreeable natural quality, smooth, 
sweet, fresh and sympathetic. Though 
moderate in volume, it has sufficient power 
for all ordinary operatic contingencies. It 
is particularly sweet and appealing in the 
lower register, and there are warmth, 
purity and dramatic power in the middle 
notes. Intelligence in phrasing and due 
appreciation of vocal effects are other at- 
tributes of her equipment pleasant to re- 
cord, and it is more than likely that an un- 
fortunate vibrato apparent in her upper 
register on Wednesday evening was the 
consequente merely of the nervousness of a 
first performance. 

In her acting, Mme. Osborn-Hannah was 
graceful and exhibited appropriate force 
and feeling, as well as an engaging person- 


ality. She was at her best in the second- 
act finale, to which she lent appealing 
tenderness and pathos. Her audience 


warmed to her as the performance pro- 
gressed, and at the conclusion of the scene 
she received six recalls and several arm- 
fuls of flowers. 

Mr. Jorn made splendid employment of 
the possibilities of the title role, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill repeated his eloquent and 
impressive interpretation of Wolfram. 
Allen Hinckley, as the Landgraf, was son- 
orous of voice and vigorous of action, and 
Glenn Hall was an excellent Walther. 
Mme. Fremstad was superb in the part of 
Venus, as she always is. Mr. Hertz was an 
authoritative conductor. 

The role of Elizabeth has always had an 
intimate association with the artistic prog- 
ress of Mme, Osborn-Hannah, and it is in- 
teresting to note that her New York per- 
formance was not her first début in it. She 
was engaged to sing the role in a festival 
with the Thomas Orchestra several years 
ago, and, though the work was given in 
concert form, she was advised by all con- 
cerned as a result of it to take up operatic 
study and make opera her lifework. She 
went abroad for coaching, and in 1906 made 
her début in Germany in the same role with 
such success that she was immediately en- 
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gaged by Professor Arthur Nikisch for 
three years at the Leipsic Opera. Then, as 
a fitting climax, she made her entry at the 
Metropolitan in the same character. 

The operatic routine that Mme. Osborn- 
Hannah has had abroad stood her well in 
hand for her début, as there was no op- 
portunity for rehearsal, and from an un- 





Jane Osborn-Hannah as “Elizabeth” 


derstanding of tempo and cuts, with the 
conductor at the piano. She had never sung 
a note on the stage of the Metropolitan 
until her entrance for “Dich Theure Halle” 
in the performance of Wednesday eve- 
ning. Her instantaneous. success has 
brought her many offers for appearances in 
and out of New York and a tour of two 
weeks has been arranged for her, as fol- 
lows: 

New York, January 20, Waldorf, morn- 
ing recital, Philharmonic Club; Chicago, 
January 21, “Lohengrin,” Boston Opera 
Company; St. Louis, January 26, “Lohen- 
grin”; Quincy, January 28, recital; St. 
Louis, February 1, Apollo Club; Cincinnati, 
February 3, “Lohengrin,”; Chicago, Febru- 
ary 7 and 8, “Ruth,” Apollo Club (first 
performance in America), 


' CAVALIERI’S PLANS. 








Manhattan Soprano May Sing with Met- 
ropolitan Company in Paris 


Although she will not violate her con- 
tract with the Manhattan Opera Company, 
Lina Cavalieri is going to sing with the 
forces of the Metropolitan. This para- 
doxical statement means simply that, ac- 
cording to report, she will appear in Paris 
at the Metropolitan’s Spring season of 
opera in the French capital. Emmy Des- 
tinn’s inability to appear in Paris because 
of a Covent Garden contract has left the 
Metropolitan short of dramatic sopranos, 
and it is understood that Messrs, Gatti- 
Casazza and Dippel have hit upon Mlle. 
Cavalieri as a result. 

It is said that Mlle. Cavalieri has been 
engaged to sing in Buenos Ayres next 
Summer, but this report is unconfirmed. 





Farrar at Bagby Musical Morning 


Geraldine Farrar and Riccardo Martin, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Mischa Elman, violinist, performed before 
a society audience Monday at the 178th 
of the Musical Mornings given by Mr. 
Bagby in the Waldorf-Astoria in the last 
fifteen years. Miss Farrar and Mr. Mar- 
tin sang together in the balcony scene from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and were 
heard individually in groups of songs in 
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English, French, German and Italian. In 
response to repeated applause, Miss Farrar 
sang “Annie Laurie” and an Italian. sere- 
nade to her own piano accompaniment. 
Mischa Elman played several violin solos, 
each of which was encored. Arthur Rosen- 
stein and Percy Kahn were at the piano. 





HAS LOW OPINION OF US 





Yvette Guilbert Attacks American Man- 
agers and Musical Taste 


Paris, Jan. 8—Yvette Guilbert’s recent 
trip to America did not leave her in an 
amiable mood concerning American theater 
and opera managers and American musical 
tastes in general, 

“T advise French artists,” she says of 
one manager in particular, “to be very pru- 
dent in signing contracts with this man, 
who has not the slightest regard for his 
written word or his signed engagements. 

“Several French artistes whom I know 
have been stranded in America without re- 
sources. This manager takes advantage of 
the fact that litigation in American courts 
is very costly and also consumes a great 
deal of time.” 

Mile. Guilbert asserts that the quality of 
entertainment at American vaudeville thea- 
ters is low, 

“Besides,” she adds, “success in America 
has no real importance for the foreign 
artiste. Managers frankly tell you that all 
they care for is to have your name, if 
famous, on their posters.” 





BURKE TO TOUR CANADA 





Basso of The Hague Opera to Sing in 
His Native Land 


MontTREAL, Jan. 10.—A cable to this city 
from London announces that Edmund 
Burke, the distinguished Canadian basso, 
who for some years has been singing at 
The Hague, is to tour Canada in the Au- 
tumn of this year in company with Alys 
Bateman, the English coloratura soprano. 
All accounts from The Hague make it 
evident that Mr. Burke is now one of the 
most popular singers in the opera organiza- 
tion there. He is to make his début in 
London with the Philharmonic Society on 
February Io. 

Mr. Burke comes of a family well known 
in local society. His father is general 
manager of the Royal Victoria Life As- 
surance Company. One brother is musical 
director of a fashionable West End church 
here, and one was heard in New York last 
year in the cast of “The Golden Butterfly.” 

K. 





Carl Jérn’s Engagement Lengthened 


Carl Jorn, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will remain in New York 
until the end of the season, instead of re- 
turning to Europe the middle of the month, 
as he had planned. As a result of the 
lengthening of his engagement, George An- 
thes, who had been engaged to take his 
place, will not come to America this season. 





Prize Beauty Has Musical Ambition 


Cuicaco, Jan. 10.—Genevieve Lyon, who 
has just been awarded the prize for the 
most beautiful high school girl in Chicago, 
is ambitious to become a_ professional 
singer. She has a good contralto voice, 
and has appeared with the Ben Greet play- 
ers in Summer productions. 





New Haven Symphony in Schumann 


Concert 


New Haven, Jan, 11.—The New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra gave the only evening 
concert in this season’s series this evening, 
playing a Schumann program throughout. 
George Proctor, the pianist, was the soloist. 





ORCHESTRA HONORS 
THOMAS'S MEMORY 


Annual Memorial Concert Under 


Frederick A. Stock’s Direction 


Given in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 10.—The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra last Saturday memorialized the 
passing of its progenitor in reverent and 
dignified fashion befitting the event. That 
Theodore Thomas’s work has lived after 
him has been abundantly manifest in the 
mellowing and the fresh flowering of the 
great organization that he left to perpetu- 
ate his ideals. The man of the hour de- 
veloped in Frederick A. Stock, and he has 
proved sufficient to the faith imposed in 
him. 

If, in the earlier days, the youthful di- 
rector (selected like Joseph from among his 
brethren) was modest and cannily cau- 
tious to the verge of timidity, time has 
tempered his metal, and merit has made his 
régime not only interesting, but potential. 

Director Stock has favored the classics, 
and he has with enterprise and aggression 
forwarded novelties and given the modern 
school liberal representation. 

The overture “Coriolanus” was the open- 
ing number, and its successor was the third 
symphony of Beethoven. woth were pecu- 
liarly befitting in this association—both 
were read with the breadth and spirituality 
that were characteristic of Theodore 
Thomas. The first and second movement 
of the symphony were eminently telling in 
every detail and color of tonality, but the 
scherzo seemed to indicate some laxity on 
the part of the strings to make it less ef- 
fective in both delicacy and accuracy. The 
finale lacked the big swing of heroism. 
After the intermission the Brahms varia- 
tions again enlisted the orchestral body at 
its very best in the contemplative mood and 
in precise and finished work. Again they 
favored in Wagner’s “Dreams,” a superb 
orchestration by Theodore Thomas, which 
was played con amore and enthusiastically 
redemanded. As a finale for this eventful 
concert the orchestra gave a splendid read- 
ing of the overture to “Die Meistersinger.” 


C. EL N. 


— 





Alexander Lambert Injured 


Alexander Lambert, the New York pian- 
ist, was seriously injured Saturday after- 
noon while crossing Fifth avenue at Thirty- 
third street. Mr. Lambert was knocked 
down by an automobile which did not stop 
in its course. He was put into a taxicab 
and sent to his honie at No. 792 Lexington 
avenue. Two surgeons were summoned 
and found that his right shoulder and one 
of his right ribs had been fractured. 





Lilli Lehmann sang August Bungert’s 
“Rheinlieder” cycle at the first of her three 
recitals in Berlin. 
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THINKS AMERICAN CRITICS EXCEL 


Alexander Sebald Commends Methods of Meustect Reviewers in This 
Country—A New Pianist for the Bush Temple—News of 
Chicago Musicians 


Cuicaco, Jan. 10.—‘American music crit- 
ics are superior to those of Europe in that 
the former attempt to explain why they dis- 
like a performance or a recital, while the 
latter simply decry without reason and re- 
fuse to discuss the wherefore of their un- 
favorable critique.” 

Alexander Sebald, the famous Austrian 
violinist, whom the French critics received 
as a new Paganini, and who made his first 
trip to America this year to become a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Musical College Fac- 
ulty, thus expressed his first impressions of 
our musical development. 

“Particularly do European critics assert 
their right to criticise without stating cause. 
In America I have noticed that invariably, 
no matter how poorly the artist plays or 
critics here do not ‘roast’ because 
theirs is the prerogative. They try to help, 
to explain their stand and justify their criti- 
cism, European critics may be just as sin- 
cere and just as kindly disposed, but the 
critic as an institution occupies a position so 
far removed from that of the performer 
that it is not considered necessary for a 
reputable critic to explain himselt or tell 
why he doesn’t like the way Johann Schmidt 
plays the violin.” 

Luella Sweet, a talented young pupil of 
Carolyn Louise Willard and protégée of 
Mrs, Theodore Thomas, appeared in recital 
yesterday afternoon. Miss Sweet, who is 
only thirteen years of age, proved her ex- 
ceptional talent in a program that included 


sings, 


Liszt's “Gondoliers,’ from “Venetian 
Scenes”; Moszkowski’s “Tarantelle,” and 
Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor. Certainly 


the tuture augurs well for Miss Sweet. [he 
program opened with Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E Flat Minor. Then came 
3rahms’s Rhapsodie in B Minor and Schu- 
mann’s Novellette in E Major. The orches- 
tral parts were played by Miss Willard. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agency announce the 
following appointments: Gertrude Fisher, 
[ndiana Institute and School of Music, 
South Bend, Ind.; Hazel Lathrop, on tour 
in Lovenberg’s “La Petite Revue”; Flora 
Schwartz, Alcazar Theater; Elaine De Sel 
lem, in private recital in Racine, Wis.; Jean 
Laing, violinist; Daniel Baker College, 
Brownwood, Tex.; Kate De Tuncq, pianist, 
Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Ky.; E. Hel- 
lier-Collins, violinist, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; Irene Franheim, pianist, 
Bethany College, Topeka, Kan. Choir po- 
sitions and substitutions: Kenwood Evan- 
gelical Church, Elizabeth Fisher ; Plymouth 
Congregational, Rosa Heidenrich; First 
Presbyterian, Lake Forest, Vera Allen and 
Edward J. Freund, violinist; M. E, Church, 
Dwight, Ill, Reginald Martin; Fullerton 
Avenue Presbyterian, Harry Simpson; Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Evanston, Mrs. 
J. S. Taylor, organist; First Presbyterian 
Church, Clark Leaming and Curtis Will- 
iams; Congregational Church, Appleton, 
Wis., Sol Alberti, ’cellist; St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist, Amada Schulz; St. James M. E., 
Mrs. Emmy Pease; Forty-first Street Pres- 
byterian, Bruce Waddell. 


Iva Bigelow Weaver, soprano, has been 
obliged, through illness, to cancel all her 
engagements for the present. 

The Gottschalk Lyric School Opera Class 
has in preparation one of the standard 
operas which will be presented within a 
short time, 

Edith Bowyer Whiffen, well known in 
musical circles in Chicago and the Middle 
West, leaves here in two weeks to make her 
home in the City of Mexico. Mrs. Whiffen 
has taken a prominent part in all musical 
affairs in the city here for the past nine 
years. She was one of the soloists at the 
Amateur Musical Club last week, and gives 
an organ recital next week, 

Three prominent members of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory faculty gave a brilliant 
recital on Saturday afternoon, January 8, 
at Kimball Levy, pianist; 
Herbert Butler, and Robert Am 
brosius, ‘cellist. Mr. was heard to 


Hall—Heniot 
violinist, 
Levy 


ot teaching this Winter, and has few equals 
in Chicago as an organist. 

Georg Kruger, the noted pianist and 
teacher, has been engaged by the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, where he begins his 
duties on February 1. Mr, Kruger’s con- 
cert experience has taken him through all 
the musical centers of Germany, Russia, 
Sweden and many cities of the United 
States. He is a pupil of Leschetizky. 

Dr. Carver Williams, Harriet Case and 
Clarence Eidam, of the faculty of the Cos 
mopolitan School of Music, will give a con- 
cert in Harvard, Ill., the latter part of Jan- 
uary. Herr Voelcker, of the faculty of this 
school, is meeting with great success in the 
opera class which has been organized re 
cently. 

Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, of 
the Columbia School of Music faculty, is 
now devoting her time to her large class of 
pupils, and is directing several choruses 
this season. 

Elaine De Sellem, the contralto, will have 
an appearance with the Oratorio Society of 
Peoria, Ill., on January 26. Miss De Sellem 
sang recently in Racine, Wis., where she 
met with her usual success. She is to sing 
leading part in the opera to be presented 
by the Professional Opera Class under the 
direction of Herman Devries, 





Alexander Sebald, the Eminent Violinist, Now on the Faculty of the Chicago Musical 


College 
good advantage in Chopin’s Ballade in G “Ruth,” by Georg Schumann, is the next 
Minor, Nocturne in E Major and C Sharp’ work to be given by the Apollo Musical 


Minor Etude, all done with finesse note- 
worthy, technical ability and musical feel- 
ing. Mr. Ambrosius played Romberg’s An- 
dante from Concerto and Popper’s Menu- 
etto in good style, and Mr. Butler was heard 
in Tor Aulin’s Polska and Vaggsang and 
Wieniawski’s Polonaise, exceptionally well 
given. The interesting afternoon was 
brought to a close when the three musicians 
gave Tschaikowsky’s Trio in A Minor. 
Edgar Nelson played the organ accompa- 
niment to the “Messiah,” which was given 
in Austin recently with great success. This 
talented young man is doing a great deal 


Club, under the direction of Harrison Wild. 
lwo performances will be given on Feb- 
ruary 7 and & The English translation of 
this work was especially made for the Apol- 
lo Club, and it is the first time it has been 
presented in America. 

Marie Bergerson, pianist, and Mabel 
Woodworth, violinist, of the American Con- 
servatory, will present a program in Kim 
ball Hall on Thursday evening, January 13. 
The numbers are from Sinding, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Rubinstein. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, gave a 
program of numbers from Russian compos- 


ers before the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts on Thursday, January 6. This music 
is especially suited to Mrs. Ryder’s style of 
playing, and the recital was in every way a 
successful one. 

The Chicago Musical College Orchestra, 
under the direction of Karl Reckzeh, gave a 
concert in the Ziegfeld on Saturday morn 
ing, presenting the Mendelssohn Overture, 
“Heimkehr aus der Fremde”; Mozart’s Al- 
legro for String Orchestra, Beethoven's 
Symphony, No. 7, and Bertha L. James, a 
very talented soprano, sang the aria from 
Gomez’s “There Was a Prince in Olden 
Times,” with orchestral accompaniment. 

Gustaf Holmquist, the well-known basso, 
has been honored recently by being selected 
as soloist for the United Swedish Singing 
Societies, which organization will make a 
tour of Sweden during the coming Spring. 
Mr. Holmquist will give a recital on Janu- 
ary 28 at Fargo, N. D., and on the 30th he 
will appear at Grand Forks, N. D. 

Priscilla Carver, the young pianist, gave 
the program before the Amateur Club on 
Monday afternoon, January 3. The accom 
paniments for the balance of the program 
were rendered by Edith Bowyer Whiffen. 

Esther May Plumb, contralto, will be 
heard in recital in Music Hall in February: 

Pupils of Harold Henry and Clarence 
Kidam, of the Cosmopolitan School of Mu 
sic, will be heard in recital on January 15 
at Cable Hall 

The Musical Art Society, of which Fred 
erick Stock is conductor, will make a trip 
to Milwaukee by special train on Thurs 
day, January 13, where they will sing a pro 
gram of @ cappella numbers under the aus 
pices of the Deutscher Club, 


lhe “Messiah,” given recently in Evans- 
ton, occasioned favorable comment in that 
suburb. Among the noteworthy features 
was the tenor singing of Garnett Hedge 
which won high praise. ir. lledge has 


“Messiah” en 
also in recital, 
winning praise. 


been heard in a number of 
gagements this Winter, and 
his work in each instance 


Christine Miller sang the contralto part, 
and again proved her worth as an inter 
preter of this role. Mrs. Tewksbury sang 


the soprano part and Arthur Middleton the 
bass, 

On January 15 Thomas MacBurney, bari 
tone, will give a recital before the Quad 
rangle Club of the University of Chicago, 
of which college Mr. MacBurney is a post 
graduate. [his recital is being given by the 
club in honor of Mr. MacBurney and as a 
recognition of his profession. 

Hazel Huntley, contralto, sang a special 
song service on January 10 at the Oak 
Park Presbyterian Church with great suc 
cess. Miss Huntley is doing considerable 
church and private recital work this Winter. 

Marion Green, conductor of the Sunday 
Evening Club, at Orchestra Hall, sang the 
solos with that organization last Sunday, 
and the double quartet, consisting of the 
most prominent singers here, were heard 
in “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 

J. Francis Conners, a pupil of Maurice 
Rosenfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, 
made a successful appearance as piano so- 
loist with the North Side Turner Hall on 
Sunday, January 1, when he played with 
the Ballman Orchestra. 

Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist and edu- 
cator, will give a recital on January 28 at 
Fargo, N. D., and the latter part of the 
month will appear at Rock Island, III. 

George W. Chadwick, the eminent com- 
poser and conductor, will be in Chicago 
soon and appear with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, conducting his own symphony. 

A. K. G. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mischa Elman Soloist with Max Fiedler’s Organization—Pohlig Con- 


ducts Concert for 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—For the third 
time this season, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra appeared at the Academy of Music 
last night before a representative audience 
of local music lovers. An interesting pro- 
gram was enjoyed. Mischa Elman, the 
distinguished young Russian violinist, 
whose appearance here last year was among 
the important musical events, was the solo- 
ist and was most heartily applauded for 
his artistic work. 

The orchestra’s numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony and Dukas’s 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Elman’s ap- 
pearance was in Dvorak’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra. He was forced to 
respond to an encore. 

Several thousand students and members 
of the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania crowded into the gymnasium of 
the institution last night to hear the fourth 
concert there this season ‘by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Carl Pohlig, conductor. 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony 
was the principal orchestral number. Her- 
man Sandby, ’cellist of the orchestra, was 
the soloist. Only thirty cents were charged 
for admission. 

Agnes Clune Quinlan, local pianist, was 
the soloist this week at the Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s performance in Wilmington. 
She played Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 
Miss Quinlan, besides appearing as soloist 
at a number of private concerts here, is 
an accomplished accompanist and com- 
poser of no little ability. 

Repetitions of the double bill—“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci’ —this 
evening; “Carmen” on Thursday night and 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” at the Sat- 
urday matinée, and the first performance 
this season of “La Bohéme,” Saturday 
evening, make up the list of operas at 
Hammerstein’s this week. In “Pagliacci” 
Zerola sang the thrilling measures of the 
lament to enthusiastic applause. 

Massenet’s “Manon” was the opera for 
the fifteenth performance by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company at the Academy of 
Music this evening. Great sentiment and 
enchanting orchestral effects mark the 
work, which was admirably interpreted. 
Geraldine Farrar had the leading rdle. A 
distinct triumph was won by Andrea de 
Segurola, the baritone. 

Allen Hinckley, of this city, one of the 
prominent singers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whose rich, basso voice 
and histrionic accompaniments have won 
him high commendation at his many ap- 
pearances here in grand opera this season, 
has been engaged as soloist for the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
to be given in St. Louis, in May, also to 
sing the Verdi Requiem in Chicago, June 
4. 


University Students 


Ralph Kinder will give the second of his 
eleventh annual series of free organ re- 
citals at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
next Saturday afternoon, with John Owens, 
tenor, as soloist. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, of this city, and Tom Daniel, 
bass, of New York, will be soloists at the 
performance of Haydn’s “Creation” at the 
Academy of Music, Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 27, under the direction of Selden 
Miller. 

The Fortnightly Club, Maurits Leefson, 
conductor, gave the first private concert of 
its seventeenth season this week at the 
Academy of Music. Laura Combs, so- 
prano, and Marie Nichols, violinist, as- 
sisted. 

Fresh from her triumphs in New York 
and other cities, Gisela Weber will appear 
in this city at Witherspoon Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 19, in a violin 
recital. This will be Mrs. Weber’s first 
public appearance in Philadelphia. 

One of the interesting musical events of 
the month will be the appearance of T. 
Foster Why, basso, in a farewell recital 
in Griffith Hall on the evening of January 
27. On February 2 Mr. Why will sail for 
Europe, where he intends to spend the 
next two years in preparing for a career 
in grand opera. 

A concert of unusual interest will be 
given by the Flonzaley String Quartet at 
Witherspoon Hall on Monday evening, 
January 31. Mrs. E. C. Moore, pianist, 
will assist. 

Mary Hallock,concert pianist of this city, 
has returned from an extensive and suc- 
cessful tour through the South and West. 
The Thursday Musical Club, of Minne- 
apolis, voted her unanimously an honorary 
member of the organization of 800 women 
and she was requested to fill twelve return 
engagements. 

The Van Den Beent String Quartet will 
give a concert in Griffith Hall on Friday 
evening, January 11. A very interesting 
program has been arranged. 

Yolanda Mér6 will make her first ap- 
pearance here at a recital in Witherspoon 
Hall, Monday afternoon, January 24. 

Ellis Clark Hammann will give the first 
of a series of free organ recitals at Cal- 
vary Methodist Episcopal Church next 
Friday evening. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society is hav- 
ing numerous successful rehearsals of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” 
the double bill to be given at the Academy 
of Music on January 26. The society has 
decided to present Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” 
in April and will begin to rehearse this 
opera after the January performance. 

a & & 





CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 
PLANS MADE PUBLIC 


Dr. Ludwig Wullner, Soloist with 
Stokovski’s Orchestra, Wins 
an Ovation 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—The largest crowds 
attended the 
Sym- 





of the symphony season 


fourth concerts of the 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. Mr. Stokovski gave a 
most interesting program including Strauss’s 
“Tod und Verklarung” and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem “Les Preludes,” and present- 
ing Dr. Ludwig Willner who was splen- 
didly and enthusiastically received in a 
group of lieder “Der Doppelganger,” the 
“Erlkonig” and “Die beiden Grenadiere” 
and “Das Hexenlied,” which was given 
with orchestral accompaniment. The sup- 
port given Dr. Willner by the orchestra 
under Mr. Stokovski's baton called forth 
sincere and spontaneous praise from the 
great singer as he left the rehearsal Friday 
morning and his admiration for the new 
conductor of the Cincinnati orchestra is 
great. 

“He is the finest conductor I have sung 
under since leaving Amsterdam,” Wiillner 
declared. Considering the fact that Dr. 
Willner has sung all over the world this 
appreciation is indeed gratifying to the 
patrons of the orchestra, for the Cincinnati 
musical public is greatly pleased with its 
new orchestra conductor and Dr. Wiillner’s 
approval strikes a popular chord. 

The announcement by the May Festival 
Association of the plans for the coming 
Festival is a matter of keen interest to 
music lovers, not only in this vicinity, but 
all over the country. 


Cincinnati 


The four choral works selected for per- 
formance this year present an enormous 
task for the chorus. On the opening night 
“Judas Maccabeus” will be given with the 
additional force of a boys’ chorus of 300. 
Mr. Van der Stucken has made a new con- 
cert arrangement of the work. He has con- 
centrated it, preserving all those features 
which directly bear on the hero who is the 
inspiration of the work. He has also mod- 
ernized the orchestral accompaniment, do- 
ing it in much the same way as Mozart did 
with the accompaniment to “The Messiah.” 
The Beethoven “Missa Solemnis” on Wed- 
nesday night will be a rare opportunity to 
hear one of the grandest of the master’s 
works, while all are still recalling the fa- 
mous performance of “The Children’s 
Crusade” at the last Festival. Mr. Van 
der Stucken has arranged to repeat this 
work with identically the same forces, 
soloists and all, which made the memorable 
performance two years ago possible. On 
the final night Berlioz’s “Trojans Before 
Carthage” will be given for the first time 
complete in this country. 

As has already been stated, the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, with Frederick A. Stock 
as associate conductor, was engaged at the 
conclusion of the last Festival and two 
orchestral concerts will be given at the 
matinées on Thursday and Saturday. 
Some of the most important novelties will 
be included on the program, and the solo- 
ists will be Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Emmy Destinn. 

Mme. Destinn will be the soloist on the 
Beethoven nights, as well as at the Satur- 
day matinée. Mme. Louise Homer will 
sing in the “Trojans Before Carthage.” 
Mrs. Rider-Kelsey and Mrs. Chapman- 
Goold have sung here before, as has Janet 
Spencer. Daniel Beddoe and Evan Wil- 
liams, the tenors, are also well-known, and 
Herbert Witherspoon has become a Festi- 
val Figure. Claude Cunningham, the bari- 
tone, is regarded as a splendid artist. 

The next symphony concert will present 


to this city the best-known of the younger 
Russian composers, Rachmaninoff. Sto- 
kovski has selected the C Major symphony 
of Schubert for this program and the 
“Flying Dutchman” overture. 

An important musical event of the week 
will be the musical at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Monday evening. 
The program will consist of groups of 
songs and ensemble works. Mariska AIl- 
drich will be the singer, while Theodor 
Bohlmann, the distinguished pianist, and 
Bernard and Julius Sturm, violinist and 
‘cellist, respectively, identified with so many 
of Cincinnati's most important ensemble 
concerts in recent years, will play three 
trios. 

On Tuesday evening the Musicians’ Club 
will entertain the entire Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra with its new director, 
Leopold Stokovski, at their clubrooms in 
the building of the Walnut Hills Business 
Men’s Club. 

Mary Hissem DeMoss, the distinguished 
soprano, will give a recital at the Sinton 
January 28. Her popularity in Cincinnati 
is well established, and she will be splen- 
didly welcomed. 

Most interesting reports have reached 
Clara Baur from various sources of the 
splendid and continuous successes of John 
A. Hoffmann, one of her graduates and 
subsequently a member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty, now abroad on leave of ab- 
sence. 

An important announcement in musical 
circles is the addition of Signor Giacinto 
Gorno’s name to the faculty of the Schus- 
ter School, Walnut Hills. 

Music Hall is to be the scene of a splen- 
did grand opera festival on February 1, 2 
and 3, when the Boston Opera Company 
will give four different productions. Tues- 
day night, February 1, a presentation of 
“Aida” in Italian will be given, and on 
Wednesday night, Lypkowska will sing 
“Lakmé” in French with a/fclassic dance 
divertissement by the Russian dancer, 
De Swirsky, from the Metropolitan, in the 
“Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg; and other 
selections as an added feature. Thurs- 
day afternoon “Lohengrim’ Will be given 
in German, and the final hall on Thursday 
night will be either “Carmen” in French or 
“La Boheme” in Italian. 

The Metropolitan College of Music 
opened Monday after a brief holiday vaca- 
tion. All teachers resumed classes with 
the exception of W. S. Sterling, who will 
return from Cuba in time to resume his 
teaching this week. 

The third concert of the Heerman-Adler- 
Sturm trio will be given at the Memorial 
Hall on January 31. 

F, E. E. 


CANDIES FOR ARRIOLA 





Substituted for Usual Floral Tribute 


After Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Jan. 10.—Pepito Arriola, the 
Spanish pianistic prodigy, appeared in Or- 
chestra Hall last Wednesday evening, under 
the enterprising direction of Max Rabinoff, 
but his remarkable ministry was confined 
to a comparatively small audience. The 
public of to-day is indifferent to perform- 
ances of precocity, and protective organiza- 
tions have placed restrictions in such asso- 
ciation. He played Liszt’s transcription of 
Bach’s G Minor Fugue (for organ), a 
series of Chopin selections, Brahms’s ar- 
rangement of Gluck’s gavotte, the Pagan- 
nini-Liszt “Campanella” and Rachmanin- 
off’s C Sharp Minor Prelude. 

This otherwise dignified and impressive 
recital had a delightful comedy call when 
he was summoned to the footlights to re- 
ceive a mysterious package (possibly a 
case of bonbons). He rattled the box in- 
quisitively, and in his haste to get away 
with it missed the accompanying note. The 
return for the missive, which he was anx- 
ious to read, resulted in another diversion; 
and finally when he slid across the platform 
in the exuberant style of the boy after 
the remarkable Rachmaninoff reading, the 
audience was intensely amused. 





Beatrice Harron to Give Dramatic 
Readings 

Beatrice Harron, dramatic reader, will 
appear before the Union League Club, of 
Brooklyn, on January 20. Miss Harron’s 
contribution to the program will consist of 
a short piece called “What Puzzled Hina”; 
Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue,” to which 
will be played the De Koven musical set- 
ting of the poem as an obbligato; a mono- 
logue written by Grace Hoyt; and, finally, 
Thomas-Bailey Aldrich’s play “Pauline 
Pavlovna,” which will also have musical 
accompaniment. The musical settings will 
both be played by Mrs. Harron. 


Alice Lakin Secured by Texas Clubs 

Mme. Alice Lakin, the English contralto, 
has been booked by her managers, Haensel 
& Jones, for Houston, Tex., February 1; 
Galveston, Tex., February 3, and San An- 
tonio, Tex., February 8. 


HORATIO CONNELL'S 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Philadelphia Baritone, Just Back 
from Long European Sojourn, 
Wins Laurels at Home 


Horatio Connell, the well-known bari- 
tone, who has been winning golden opin- 
ions in the various Europe, 
was heard in a recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on Monday afternoon. 
Artists able to draw large audiences to this 
particular hall for matinée performances 
are few and far between, and Mr. Connell 
is one of these lucky few. 

Nearly every seat was occupied on this 
occasion, and there was much demonstra- 
tive applause after each number. The list 
of offerings was one that in these days of 
generally inartistic programs deserves to 
be regarded as unusually good. It began 
with Bach’s “Slumber Song,” and included 
in the first part two lyrics of Beethoven, 
and an air from a forgotten opera of Han- 
del. The second part included a Schubert, 
a Schumann, and three Brahms _ songs, 
while Hugo Wolf, Loewe, Mayer, Farjeon 
and Fisher were the remaining contribu- 
tors. 

Mr. Connell is the possessor of a fine, 
resonant and well-trained voice, and sings 
with admirable understanding as regards 
the emotional contents of the songs. His 
delivery of Beethoven’s “In Questa 
Tomba” was marked by breadth and dig- 
nity, and he was fully able to cope with 
the difficult roulades that ornament the 
Handel air. Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” was likewise impressively done, 
and the humorous “Roslein dreie” had to 
be repeated. The English songs of Farjeon 
and Fisher were new. They have gener- 
ally been acknowledged to be among Mr. 
Connell’s most effective numbers. 


PIANO STUDENTS IN 
REMARKABLE RECITAL 


Pupils of Granberry Piano School Give 
Exhibition of Transposing Ability 
and Ensemble Playing 


A large audience, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall Saturday afternoon last, lis- 
tened with great interest to a program 
given by the pupils of the Granberry Piano 
School, under the direction of George 
Folsom Granberry. Extraordinary interest 
was occasioned by the remarkable ensemble 
work and transposing done by the pupils— 
some of them of most youthful age. 

The Faelton System of Fundamental 
Pianoforte Instruction is taught in this 
school and the demonstration of its effic- 
acy by the students presented was most 
satisfactory. Particularly interesting was 
the transposing of certain compositions 
into major or minor mode, or into any key 
requested. The work in this respect was 
little short of phenomenal. 

The program was as follows: Schubert, 
March, D Major; Kirchner, Album Leaf; 
Hélzel, Song Without Words; Miller, 
Waltz; Léw, Folk Song; Reinhold, “Papil- 
lon”; Reinecke, “The Children and the 
Cuckoo”; Oesten, “Doll’s Dream”; Dello, 
German Song; Blumenstengel, Folk Song; 
Schubert, Moment Musical; Kraken-Burg- 


cities of 





muller, Etude; Depret, Air de Ballet; 
Meyer-Helmund, lanzweise ; Dennee, 
Danse; Gurlitt, Waltz and “At Play”; 


Ehmant, “Hunting Song’; Wagner, Pre- 
lude to Act III. “Lohengrin.” Miss Boyce, 
in place of a program number scheduled, 
played Grieg’s ‘Birdling” and Heller’s 
“Warrior’s Song,” with a firm touch, ex- 
act technic and a smooth legato. The 
thirty-five pupils who participated were 
assisted by Alice Ives-Jones, violinist, and 
Arthur Wilde, ‘cellist. 


In Justice to Frederick Martin 

Boston, Jan. 9.—There was an unfortu- 
nate slip of the pen in Musica AMERICA’S 
Boston letter dated December 27, when 
reference was made to the  perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Handel 
and Haydn Society. It was stated that 
Leverett B. Merrill sang the solo “Why 
Do the Nations Rage” at the first perform- 
ance. It was not Mr. Merrill, but Frederick 
Martin who was the bass at this perform- 
ance, who met with a very pleasant re- 


ception on at occasion, and to whom 
honors are due 


Apology for the error is 
here tendered him. OLIN Downes. 





Kitty Cheatham in New Haven 
New Haven, Jan. 11.—Kitty Cheatham 
gave her program of children’s songs to a 


delighted acdience here last evening. 
we G 
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FORTY YEARS MEMBER 
OF BALTIMORE CHOIR 


Stephan Steinmueller’s Anniversary Ob- 
served with an Elaborate Musical 
Program 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—A very elaborate 
musical program was rendered at a special 
service of Har Sinai Temple last evening 
in celebration of the forty years continuous 
service of Stephan Steinmueller with the 
choir of Har Sinai Temple. The choir was 
assisted by well-known Baltimore singers 
with Mr. Steinmueller at the organ. A 
special feature was the singing of the 
anthem, “I Will Greatly Rejoice,” composed 
by W. G. Owst, music critic of the Balti- 
more Sun, when Mr. Steinmueller cele 
brated his thirtieth anniversary as a mem 
ber of the choir. Mrs. Harry Arnold, alto, 
sang the solo part. Mr. Steinmueller, bari 
tone, sang Hoven’s “Thus Saith the Lord,” 


finely. The other numbers were Becker’s 
Adagio for violin and organ, Theodore 
Hemberger, violin, Mrs. Steinmueller, or- 


gan; Rosenwald’s “Hallelujah,” chorus, 
and solo; Gaul’s “Bow Down Thine Ear,” 
ladies’ chorus with solo and benediction; 
Goldstein’s Jevorechecho, chorus and 
solo. The other soloists were Mrs. Ada 
Clark Webster, Mary Schwab, Edna 


Brown, Mrs. C. C. Rabbe, Mrs. Theodore 
Hemberger and F. M. Supplee. 

Stephen Steinmueller entered the choir 
of Har Sinai Temple, January 9, 1870, as 
tenor soloist, and later on sang baritone. 
For the last twenty-five years he has been 
choir director. During his forty years con 
nection with the choir he has missed but 
two services. He has a rich and powerful 
voice. 

Mr. Steinmueller has been a vocal in 
structor in Baltimore during all this period 
and has a large following of pupils. Many 
of his former pupils hold important musi 
cal positions in Baltimore, New York and 
other cities. He was the first teacher to 
place American singers in Baltimore church 
choirs. Prior to his success in this line, 
the church choir singers were all German. 

Mr. Steinmueller is a native of Hanover, 
Germany, where his father was one of the 
principal singers at the Royal House for 
sixteen years. His mother was also a dis 


tinguished singer at the same institution 
His vocal instructor was Julius Stock 
hausen, Hanover, Germany. Mr. Stein 


mueller is organist of the Baltimore Lodge 
of Elks 
W. J. R. 


MRS. McALLISTER’S MUSICALE 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Rachmaninoff and 


S. Grimson the Soloists 


Boston, Jan. 10.—The 
of the season attended the third and last 
Musical Morning of Mrs. Hall McAllister 
at the Hotel Somerset to-day, when Mme 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Rachman 
inoff, the pianist, and Samuel Grimson, vio 
linist, with Jessie Davis, accompanist, were 
the artists. The program was as follows: 


largest audience 


Sergei, 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey, “Quanto Dolce,” Handel; 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; 
“Deh Piu A Me Non Racondete,” Bononcini; 
“Pastorale,”” Carey; “Die Mainacht,” Brahms; 
“Meinem Kinde,”’ Strauss: ‘“‘Mansfallen-Spruch 
lein,” Wolf; “Mit einer Wasserlilie,” and ‘‘Die 
Frau,” Grieg; ‘‘Rainbow,” Henschel; ‘“‘Ashes of 
Roses,”” Woodman: and “Bluenell.”” MacDowell 


Humoresque, 
sharp minor, G minor, C sharp 


Rachmaninoff, Melodie, Barcarolle, 
three preludes, F 


minor, Rachmaninoff; Grimson, Hornpipe Inglese, 
Defesch: Menuett Pastorale and Tambourin, Le 
clair; Hungarian Dance, Brahms, and Guajiras, 


Arbos 

Mrs. McAllister’s present series of musi 
cales have been of unusual interest. At the 
first she introduced to Boston Frederico de 


Carasa, the tenor, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, and at her second concert Mme 
Carmen Melis, also of the Manhattan, 
made her first Boston appearance. Yolanda 


Mér6, the pianist, played at the first con 
cert and Mischa Elman, the popular vio 
linist, added greatly to the success of the 
second concert. Thus Mrs. McAllister has 
made it possible for the exclusiv 
people who subscribe to her musicales to 
hear two artists new to Boston, and has 


society 


arranged programs delightful in every par- 
ticular. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Rachman 
inoff were enthusiastically applauded and 
Mr. Grimson also gave marked pleasure 
to the audience, particularly so in the Li 
clair numbers and the short dainty offering 
of Arbos. Mme. Rider-Kelsey sang with 
heauty of tone and with fine expression 


The group of songs by Brahms. Strauss and 
Wolf were sung in her most finished 
and she was veral times Mr 
Rachmaninoff was, as alwavs, the imagin 


style 


recalled se 


ative composer pianist nd he could not 
have made 9 hetter nor more interesti1 ° 
selection of his own compositions t 
peared on this program 

Miss Davis added greatly to the success 


of the musi 
paniments. 


cale by her intelligent 


mm be & 


MEMORABLE WEEK OF 
QPERA IN PITTSBURG 


Boston Company’s Engagement 
a Succession of Artistic 
Triumphs 


PittspurG, Jan, 10.—The Boston Opera 
Company closed its first Pittsburg season 
at the Nixon Theater Saturday night with 
a performance of “Rigoletto,” completing 
without a parallel in Pittsburg’s 
Director Russell 
promised that he would give Pittsburg his 


“ace 


a success 
musical history. Henry 
best, and he did not disappoint his patrons. 
While the 


here, the farewell was such as to give in 


company did not make money 


dorsement of Director Russell’s views that 
Pittsburgers have, as a result of the visit 
of his splendid organization, come to ap- 
preciate operatic productions given with 
regard to the best in every detail. He ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with the 
reception. 

Pittsburg in the past has been regarded 
entirely too lightly. There was a time only 


recently when managers and stars have 
said: “We are going out to sing for the 
coal diggers and rollers; Pittsburg will 


’? 


stand for anything. Pittsburg will not 
stand for everything. Pittsburg is rapidly 
taking its place among the great loving 
music centers of America, and Pittsburg- 
ers want their money’s worth. When they 
pay $6 a seat to hear opera, as they have 
done in the past—many with expressions 
of regret—they want to hear everything 
on a commensurate scale. In this respect 
the Boston Opera Company filled the bill 
It possesses all the material for adequate 
performances, and its general equipment is 
of the very best. The Boston organization 
charged only $5 a seat as the maximum 
price, box seats excepted. 

Before leaving Pittsburg Director Russell 
said: “The Boston Opera Company is not 
touring the country to make money, but 
rather to help cultivate in the people a 
taste for the best in opera to aid in a cam 
paign of education, which it is hoped will 
result in appreciation of opera becoming 
general. I think our visit to Pittsburg has 
played its part in the furtherance of that 
campaign.” 

\ review of “Aida,” as played Monday 
night of last week was fully given in last 
week’s issue of MusitcaL AMERICA. 
“Lakme” was the offering Tuesday night, 
when Lydia Linkowska in the title rédle 
scored a splendid success. Beautiful in 
face and figure, and graceful in her move 
ments, she commands admiration in a most 
marked degree. In the Bell song, famous 
as a crucial test for coloratura singers, she 
demonstrated that her voice is of limpid 
purity, and gave an exhibition of technical 
skill that was a pure delight. Bettina 
Freeman as Malika, Elena Kirmes, Virginia 
Pierce, Flvira Laveroni, Paul Bourrillon, 
Rodolfo Fornari and others were well re- 
ceived. On Wednesday afternoon “Lohen 
grin” was played for the second time by the 
3oston company, Sara Anderson taking the 
part of Elsa in place of Mme. Nordica, of 
the Metropolitan company, who could not 
because of illness. The Telramund 
was George Baklanoff. who exhibited fine 
ability. Howard J. White, recently a resi 
dent of Pittsburg, played the part of the 
King, and naturally was given a splendid 
reception because of having numerous 
friends in this city. 

The performance Wednesday night was 
“Carmen,” and it was the best “Carmen” 
that Pittsburgers have ever Maria 
Gay played the title rdle, and she will long 
he remembered for her splendid work. Her 
work merited almost anv approving ad 
j that could he applied to it. Flor 
encio Constantino distinguished himself as 
Don Jose, of which character Pittsburg 
has never seen a better impersonation. He 
sang the part with great brilliancy and 
acted it with admirable effect. It is doubt 
ful if Constantino ever did better work 


come 


seen 


1ective 


“La Boheme” was presented Thursdav 
night, with Alice Nielson portraving Mimi 
What a fascinating flower girl she made 


Her conception of the character was strik 
original, and the best ever seen by 
a Pittsburg audience. Constantino sang the 
Rodolfo, taking Bonci’s place. 
last minute it was ann 
come Cr nstantino 


ingly 


who, at the 
could not 
scored an 


unced. 


too. 


here, 


other triumph, although he had sung the 
night hefore If his singing pleased the 
audience the night before, certain it was 
that he held his audience spellbound this 
night. Probably his best work was in the 


beauty of his 
Mics stood out 

st charmingly Bronskaia. Formichi, 
Mardones, Pulcini, Morgan, White, Huddy 
and co all did splendidly. “Lakme” 
was repeated Friday night, the principals 


duet with Mimi, where the 


voice and that of Gav's 


Stroe 





LEON SAMPAIX 


Belgian Pianist, Whose Recent Recital 
Charmed Indianapolis Audience 





being the same as Tuesday, with the excep- 
tion of Bourrilion, who suffered from a 
cold, and whose part was acceptably filled 
by M. Colombini. A special attraction was 
Mile. Thamara De Swirsky and the grand 
corps de ballet, presenting répertoire of 
classic dances, including the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, etc. De Swirsky created somewhat 
of a sensation. 

he offering at the Saturday matinée 
was “Madama Butterfly,” and as the Geisha 
Girl Miss Neilsen scored another triumph. 
Enzo Levia as Pinkerton aroused great 
enthusiasm in the third act, his well-modu- 
lated tones and general character of acting 
winning for him heartiest applause. Free 
man, Kirmes, Giaccone and the other char- 
acters made a deep impression. The offer 
ing of Saturday night, “Rigoletto,” pre- 
sented the splendid Constantino, whose im- 
personation of the Duke was one of the 
finest things of the week. Baklanoff, in 
the title role, was a big feature of the per 
formance, the Russian baritone never hav 
ing been heard to better advantage. His 
interpretation of the jester was most ad 
mirably done. Frances Alda as Gilda and 
others of the cast did satisfactory work. 

At last week’s pair of concerts of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra Heinrich Gebhard, the 
pianist, signally distinguished himself. He 
proved himself a master of the piano. 


Faure’s impromptu No. 2 was most bril 
liantly played, as well as two Debussy 
compositions which followed. His work 


enthusiastically received that he 
played a Chopin waltz in addition. Among 
the numbers played by the orchestra was 
Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” The first half 
of the program, however, was given up to 
d’Indy’s “Jour d’Eté sur la Montagne,” a 
composition heard for the first time here. 
The audience was small, but paid admiring 
attention to Director Emil Paur’s efforts. 
Pittsburgers are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to hear Tilly Koenen, the Dutch con 
tralto, at Carnegie Music Hall, January 27. 
Dr. Willner and Coenraad Bos, his accom- 
panist, who appeared here twice last sea- 
will come again February rf. 
Busoni, the pianist, will be heard here 
March 22. All of these artists will appear 
it Carnegie Music Hall under the personal 
management of Mrs. Emma Porter Mak- 
Pittsburg. E.C.S. 
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AMERICANS IN DRESDEN 





Harold Webster, Chicago Violinist, 
Among the Recent Concert Givers 


DrespEN, Dec, 26.—During the Christ 
mas holidays several Americans were heard 
to great advantage in various concerts. 
Harold Webster, a talented Chicago violin- 
ist, played a number of selections in the 
Frauenkirche with fine effect, while in the 
Scotch Church Miss Killmaster  distin- 
guished herself as an organist. Teresa Se- 


well—a South American of English parent 
age—appeared as pianist at the Mendels 
sohn celebration. Her interpretations of 


the concerto and the well-known B Minor 
Cappriccio brought her enthusiastic praise 
from press and public alike. Next week 
Georg Fergusson, Margaret Melville and 
others will be heard. 





Mme. Ziegler on “Nature vs. Art in 
Singing” 

\ime. Anna Ziegler, the teacher of sing- 
ng, was scheduled to deliver an illustrated 
lecture on Wednesday evening, before the 
Laurier Club, in Brooklyn, on “Nature 
versus the Art in Singing.’ 


INDIANAPOLIS PAYS 
SAMPAIX TRIBUTE 


An Excellent Performance by Bel- 
gian Pianist—Schramm 
Sisters in Recital 





INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 8—Leon Sampaix, 


the Belgian pianist, who is one of the fac- 
ulty of the Metropolitan School of Music, 
was heard Thursday evening in the Odeon, 
where he presented a program which in 
cluded many musical novelties seldom 
played in this country. In this recital Mr 
Sampaix far exceeded his former success 
His technic apparently is equal to any de 
mands the composers may wish to make 
upon it, yet it is always a means to an 
end rather than a wanton display of physic 
al achievement. He is very skilful in the 
subordination of his digital facility, as it 
is at all times unobtrusive. His tone has 
an appealing beauty and is rich in tender 
ness. His program was opened with the 
Bach Fantasia cromatica e fuga, which he 
played with unusual delicacy, and his ped 
aling, in a composition which is so easil\ 
blurred and clouded, was so well executed 
that every tone stood out clear and dis 
tinct. His other numbers were: Sonata, 
in F Major, op. 54, by Beethoven; Varia 
tionen uber ein eigenes thema, op. 15, by 
Nawratil; Evocation and El Puerto from 
“Tberia,” by Albentz; Valse Mignonne, op. 
104, and Gavotte in C minor, by Saint 
Saéns; Third Scherzo and Islamey-Fan 
tasie Orientale, by Balakirew. 

The second artists’ recital, under the au 
spices of the Indianapolis Matinée Musical, 
was given in the Propylaeum on Wednes 


day afternoon, when Paloma and Karla 
Schramm were heard in a piano recital 
which pleased a large audience. The rep 


utation of these ensemble players had 
aroused a lively interest among music lov- 
ers, and there was considerable disappoint 
ment occasioned by the fact that they 
were heard in but one concerted number 
Their interpretations as soloists, however, 
were instinct with youthful fire and enthu 
siasm. Their work is characterized by a 
spirit of conquest and courage rather than 
by poetry and reflection. It should not be 
expected that the latter qualities, however, 
would be present in the playing of girls 
not yet out of their ’teens. Miss Paloma 
displayed a remarkable native talent for 
composition when she was called on to im 
provise upon a given theme. Many of those 
present wrote out themes, and from these 
Miss Schramm drew two, those submitted 
by Mrs. Lafayette Page and Adelaide Car 
man, upon which she improvised to the 
delight of the entire audience. 

The Metropolitan School Orchestra held 
its first rehearsal since the holidays at the 
school on Monday evening. Hugh Me 
Gibeny, head of the violin department, is 
conductor, and the results he is obtaining 
are excellent, considering the fact that the 
members of the orchestra, with one or two 
exceptions, are students in the school. 

On Wednesday evening the pupils of 
Leona Woody, a member of the faculty of 
the College of Musical Art, gave a piano 
recital at College Hall, in which they were 
assisted by pupils of Ferdinand Schaefer, 
in charge of the violin department of the 
same school. On Friday evening the pu 
pils of Grace M. Myers, teacher of piano, 
gave a recital in Afolian Hall. 

G. R. E. 


MME. OLITZKA’S SUCCESS 





Noted Contralto Wins Favor with Bos- 
ton Opera Company in Pittsburg 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, prima donna con 
tralto, has made two important appearances 
in Pennsylvania cities, one in opera and 
yne in oratorio, during the last month 

In Pittsburg, where she appeared as 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” with the Boston 
Opera Company, one critic wrote: “Ma 
dame Olitzka was compelled to go through 
the opera under the most trying conditions 
Her cold did not affect her high voice 
which was exquisite and finely poised, nor 
her chest notes of richness and power, but 
when she sang a mezza voice in the middk 
register the indisposition was apparent 
\side from this she was the same dramati 
contralto, impressive and commanding 
As an actress she was superb, a typical 
Wagnerian figure full of good Teutonic 
opera blood. She was an ideal sorceress 
and was one of the strongest members of 
the company.” 

In Philadelphia, where she sang the con 
tralto rdle in the “Messiah” with the Phil 
adelphia Choral Society, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, director, her rich, warm tones 
added a new beauty to “He was despised,” 
and made more than usually prominent the 
other parts allotted to the contralto 
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The Hartford, Conn., Sangerbund is 
erecting a $12,000 building in Wells street, 
that city. 

* * * 

Ella Birdsall, a promising young ’cellist, 
of Detroit, has accepted an engagement of 
thirty weeks with the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau for a tour of the South and West. 

* * * 


“Survivals and Songs of Christmas” was 
the subject of a song recital given by A. 
Foxton Ferguson at the Three Arts Club, 
at its rooms, No. 536 West End avenue, 
New York, Thursday afternoon, January 13. 

* * * 


Mark Andrews, of Montclair, N. J., who 
is president of the Guild of American Or- 
ganists, has been chosen to test the $30,000 
organ installed in the home of Senator 
William Clark, in New York. 

* ~“ ok 

Edna Paine, one of the brilliant young 
pianists of Columbus, was wedded recently 
to Edward Compton Fenimore, of Oxford, 
O. Mrs. Fenimore spent two years in Dres- 
den, Germany, studying piano. 

* * * 

A. Louise Lucas, of Walbrook, Mo., has 
joined a light opera company. Miss Lucas 
studied vocal music at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, and has sung in sev- 
eral church choirs. 

* * * 

Agnes V. Ambrose, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., a graduate of the piano department 
of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., has been 
engaged for 100 recitals in a twenty weeks’ 
tour of the Lincoln Chautauqua circuit. 

* * * 


Felicien David’s symphonic ode, “Le Dé- 
sert,” was scheduled for performance at 
the Garrick Theater, San Francisco, Jan- 
uary 14, under the direction of the Rev. 
H. M. Thiery. 

x * * 

Mrs. John Johnstone, of New York City, 
arrived from Europe Saturday last with the 
body of her husband, who died recently in 
Vienna. With her was her daughter, Care y 
Johnstone, who has been studying music in 
Paris. 

+ * * 

The Steindel Trio, of Chicago, was heard 
by a large and appreciative audience at its 
second concert at Watertown, Wis., given 
recently. It was the second of the artists’ 
series, which is receiving excellent patron- 
age from Watertown music lovers, 

* * * 


Laura Dukehart, soprano, gave a delight- 
ful song recital recently at No. 99 Brown 
street, Providence, in which she was assist- 
ed by Lottie Armstrong, who rendered sev- 
eral pleasing violin solos. The accompanist 
was Miss Thurlow. 

* * * 

Frank Parker, last season director of 
Grace Church Choir and the Y. M. C. A. 
Glee Club of Evansville, Ind., has located in 
Chicago, where he has been engaged as 
baritone soloist and director of the quar- 
tet choir of the Lake View Presbyterian 
Church. 

+ * * 

“Magic Hours,” an operetta in one act, 
was cleverly performed by amateurs, Janu- 
ary 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
under the auspices of Auxiliaries 12 and 17 
of the Stony Wold Sanatorium. The oper- 
etta was written by Mrs. Edward Siegman 
and set to music by Homer N. Bartlett. 

* * + 


There was a_ special musical service 
Christmas Eve at the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Detroit, that crowded it to the 
doors. Mrs, Roy Arthur Littlefield, so- 
prano; Harold Jarvis, tenor; Samuel Slade, 
basso, and Mrs. Lewis, contralto, formed 
the quartet. 

* * * 

Colt’s Armory Band, of Hartford, Conn., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary Tuesday 
evening, January 11, with a golden jubilee 
concert arranged by Chester W. Smith, con- 
ductor. The soloists were Mrs. Grace Pres- 
ton Naylor, soprano, and Samuel Leven- 
thal, violinist. 

* * * 

Members of the vocal class of Mr. and 
Mrs. William John Hall, of St. Louis, con- 
ducted “An Hour with Ancient and Modern 
Christmas Music” at Recital Hall, Musical 
Art Building, that city, on December 20. 
Selections from the “Messiah” were a prin- 
cipal feature of the program. 


The second of a series of chamber con- 
certs given by Alice Arnold Hunt, violinist, 


and Gertrude Lawson, pianist, both of 
Providence, took place on Saturday last in 
Miss Hunt’s studio in the Butler Exchange, 
that city. They were assisted by L. Eliza- 
beth Cook, violinist, and Barbara Little- 
field, ’cellist. 

“SS a 

Grace McChristy, former choir singer of 

St. Louis, has been given a $3,000 verdict 
in a suit to recover $25,000 as the result of 
injuries sustained in a street car collision in 
1907. The new verdict sets aside a previous 
verdict of $6,750 for the singer. She al- 
leges that the accident had wrecked her 
nervous system and ruined her voice. 

* * * 


Mary I. Meek, a former pupil of Frank 
E. Morse, the well-known Boston teacher 
of singing, has recently been engaged as a 
member of the faculty at Athens College, 
Athens, Ala. She will have charge of the 
vocal department. Mr. Morse has his usual 
large class of pupils this season, who will be 
heard in recitals soon. 

x* * * 

The Minetti String Quartet, which for 
seventeen seasons has given to San Fran- 
cisco many delightful programs of cham- 
ber music, was heard again in concert Jan- 
uary 6. The members of the organization 
are Giulio Minetti, Hans Koenig, Louis E. 
Schoeniger and Arthur Weiss. They pre- 
sented a most attractive program of Mozart 
and Beethoven numbers. 

* + + 

Barbara Schaefer, a Philadelphia girl 
and member of Mr. Hammerstein’s opera 
chorus, was given the opportunity of sing- 
ing the role of the Shepherdess in “La 
Tosca,” in Philadelphia recently. Miss 
Schaefer is well Known in Philadelphia 
musical circles. She owes her early vocal 
training to Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, of that 
city. 

* * * 

Master Gerald Kunz, the violin prodigy 
of Milwaukee, was the central figure of the 
musicale arranged by the Milwaukee branch, 
Council of Jewish Women, and given re- 
cently in the Colonial room of the Plankin- 
ton Hotel to a select audience. Others who 
appeared were G. Arthur Daniells, baritone ; 
Mrs. Herman Reel, soprano; Rose Phillips, 
pianist, and Edith Adams Stewart, reader. 

* « + 


An amateur performance for the benefit 
of the Music School Settlement of New 
York has been arranged for February 4 at 
the New Theater. Joseph Lindon Smith, a 
Boston artist, will present a series of pan- 
tomimes written and arranged by Mr. 
Smith to music by Grieg and Massenet. The 
music will be furnished by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

* + ok 

Mrs. Cora Blunt Kentner, soprano, and 
superintendent of music at the public 
schools of Colorado City, now resident in 
Concrete, Col., sang at a musicale at the 
Concrete Hotel December 23. With Mrs. 
William Fowden, of Atlantic City’s Cres- 
cendo Club, she gave a program of Yule- 
tide songs, each artist accompanying the 
other. Mrs. Kentner also sang at Florence, 
Col., December 26. 

* * * 

The Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra is 
rehearsing, under Conductor McClellan, 
the first movement in the Fifth Beethoven 
Symphony, the overture to the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” the Prelude to “Han- 
sel und Gretel,” by Humperdinck; the bal- 
let music from Gounod’s “Queen of She- 
ba,” Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
and the E Flat Concerto of Liszt, which 
Sybella Clayton is to play with the orches- 
tra. 

. ae 

In a concert for the benefit of the He- 
brew Institute of New Haven, last Sunday 
evening, the soloists included J. Massell, of 
New York, who sang Tschaikowsky selec- 
tions in Russian; Louise Stannard, flutist, 
of West Haven; Clara Lohman, pianist, of 
New Haven; Hendrika Troostwyk, violin- 
ist, of New York; Helen G. Williams, pian- 
ist, of New Haven, and others. The con- 
cert was under direction of Anna Notkins, 
soprano. 

~~ * * 

Mrs. Nellie Wildmann-Blow, mezzo-so- 
prano, was introduced to San Francisco 
January 5, when she appeared in a joint 


program with Mme. Eileen O’Moore, a 
violinist, who made her début in San Fran- 
cisco recently. Mrs. Wildmann-Blow has 
an excellent reputation as a lieder singer 
in Germany, where she studied under Alex- 
ander Heinemann, court singer to Emperor 
William. Both artists pleased their audi- 
ence greatly. 
* * + 

The Baltimore Opera Class held its first 
meeting of the season Tuesday evening, at 
the home of the president, George T. M 
Gibson, No. 514 Park avenue. The class is 
directed by Lucien C. Odend’hal, with Mrs. 
Arthur C. Montell, accompanist. “Semira- 
mide” is the opera to be studied this year. 
The soloists will be Mrs. Charles Morton, 
soprano; Mrs. Frank F. Peard, contralto; 
John Carey, tenor; Arthur C. Montell, 
tenor, and Mr. Gibson, baritone. 


x* * * 


Of many elaborate musical functions in 
Atlantic City during the holidays, the most 
generally interesting was a concert at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, attended by many 
personages of prominence in State and Na- 
tional affairs, which was given by the string 
and piano quartet directed by Louis Kroll, 
pianist. The quartet included J. Kinsber- 
gen, first violin; Sandor Kiss, second vio- 
lin, and Felix Boucher, recently with the 
Metropolitan Orchestra of New York, ’cello 
soloist. 

* * * 

On Monday evening, January 10, Albert 
Gray, baritone, of Tacoma, Wash., was so- 
loist on the program which marked the 
monthly meeting of the Seattle Clef Club. 
Mr. Gray sang a group of Walter G. Rey- 
nolds’s songs, including “Where Poppies 
Blow,” and a new “Lullaby.” Later in the 
season Mr. Gray, with Mrs. Chandler 
Sloan, of Tacoma, will present in Seattle 
for its initial production Mr. Reynolds’s 
musical melodrama, “Ninasicha,” a compo- 
sition with an Indian motif. 

x* * * 


A series of special Sunday musical ser- 
vices for January has been arranged for 
the Moravian Church of Lancaster, Pa., by 
the organist and choirmaster, William A. 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., of No. 214 North Mul- 
berry street, that city. For his two pro- 
grams next Sunday, January 16, Dr. Wolf 
has selected. “Angels from the Realms of 
Glory,” Neidlinger; Sanctus in A, Stainer; 
Gloria in B Flat, Stanford; “The Birthday 
of a King,” Neidlinger; Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in D, Tozer. 

* * * 

\n offer of a position in the vocal faculty 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., has 
been accepted by Mary Williams, a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, in the class of 1899, and for 
several years past a teacher at her alma 
mater and in her own studio in Boston. 
Miss Williams has begun work at North- 
ampton, but retains her position as soloist 
at the Methodist Church, Newtonville, 
Mass. Her voice is contralto. She takes 
the place at Smith of Gertrude Damen, also 
a New England Conservatory graduate. 


* * &* 


Herman Genss, of San Francisco, pian- 
ist, assisted by Grace Brown, contralto, in- 
terpreted beautifully the following program 
for a San Francisco audience, January 3: 
“Faschingschwank in Wien,” op. 26 (Schu- 
mann); allegro, romanza, scherzino, inter- 
mezzo, finale; ballade, op. 47; Nocturne, 
op. 15, and Polonaise, op. 53 (Chopin); 
four songs for contralto by Genss—“Es 
fallt ein Stern,” “Wo ich bin,” “Dein ged- 
acht” and “Wohl springt aus dem Keisel,” 
Miss Brown; Fantasie for piano (Genss)— 
Despair, Consolation; Spinning Song, “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” (Wagner-Liszt); march, 
“Tannhauser” (Wagner-Liszt). 

* * * 


W. Dayton Wegefarth will present the 
concert pianist, George Shortland Kempton, 
in a recital on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 15, in Witherspoon Hall, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Kempton has been a prominent 
figure in the musical circles of Philadel- 
phia for many years. He is a graduate 
of the royal Conservatory of Leipsic, Ger- 
many, a pupil of Dr. Carl Reinecke and 
Johannes Weidenbach. On account of the 
distinction achieved by Mr. Kempton in all 
his studies in the Leipsic Conservatory, he 
was awarded the Mendelssohn prize, which 
consisted of a large sum of money left by 
the Mendelssohn family for the purpose. 


* * * 


In little fourteen-year-old Marie Deut- 
scher, who made her début in the music 
hall of Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, recently, 
Brooklyn has a violinist who bids fair to 
develop before many years into a virtuoso 
of high rank. So much did the Carnegie 
Hall audience fancy her playing that she 
was recalled time and again. She played 
Handel's Sonata, Andante, Allegro, Ada- 
gio and Allegretto: Musin’s “Mazurka de 
Romantique,” a minuet by Bach, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Le Cygne” and a gavotte by Gos- 
sec as her program numbers, and displayed 
great technical ability in their rendition. 


The youthful artist has been a pupil of 
Zardrie in Vienna. 
* * *x 
A colonial concert was given at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel, Atlantic City, December 30, for 
the benefit of the Atlantic City Hospital 
and Day Nursery. John S. Ingram, bari- 
tone, the director of the Mendelssohn Club 
of the resort, gave selections from colonial 
music history; Mrs. John S. Ingram, so- 
prano of St. Paul’s Church, added indiv- 
idual selections from American composers ; 
Evalyn Tyson was pianist, and Richard 
Hempel and his orchestral students, with 
Hilda Hempel in piano, and the Banjo and 
Mandolin Club, Miss Hempel, mandolin so- 
loist, also performed. There was an audi- 

ence of 1,200. 
* * * 

A hitherto untried feature of the Buffalo 
Orchestral Society concerts will be the co- 
operation of a choral force. Dr. Hermann 
Schorcht, who is director of the Harugari 
Frohsinn and Teutonia Liederkranz Sing- 
ing Societies, as well as conductor of the 
Orchestral Society, has asked and obtained 
the assistance of the singing societies for 
the first home concert of the orchestra on 
February 16. Among other compositions, 
the combined choruses will sing the test 
piece used at the contest for the Kaiser 
prize last Summer in New York. At the 
second concert, in March, the society will 
be assisted by the Elgar Choir of Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

* * * 

At the last organ recital of his series of 
popular concerts given recently at the 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, Bruce G. Kings- 
ley played the following Wagner program: 
“Kaisermarsch,” “Elsa’s Dream” arrange- 
ment, “Pilgrim’s Chorus” and “Venusberg” 
music from “Tannhauser,” “A Faust Over- 
ture,” the “Good Friday Music” from 
“Parsifal” and the “Rienzi” overture. Mr. 
Kingsley was assisted by Roland Paul, a 
Los Angeles tenor who has for some time 
been singing in opera in the East. Mr. 
Paul sang the “Spring Song” from “Wal- 
kiire” and “Walter’s Prize Song,” from 
the “Meistersinger.” 

* * * 


Disagreements between members of the 
choir of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, at 
Fifth avenue and One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-seventh street, New York, and C. Stew- 
art Duncombe, organist and choirmaster, 
are said to have threatened the disruption 
of the choir. F. M. Davidson, the tenor 
soloist, who lives at No. 262 Argyll Road, 
Brooklyn, and Charles S. Tebbutt, the bari- 
tone, of No. 250 West One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth street, Manhattan, are said 
to be two of six choristers who have writ- 
ten a letter of protest regarding the direc- 
tion of the choir to the Rev. Dr. George 
R. Van De Water, rector. 

e @&2 


A series of eight Yale University organ 
recitals was begun by Harry Benjamin Jep- 
son, professor of applied music and Uni- 
versity organist, at Woolsey Hall, New Ha- 
ven, on Monday last. Following this series, 
additional recitals will be given by visiting 
organists, beginning March 7. These or- 
ganists will include Charles E. Clemens, 
professor of music, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; Ralph Kinder, organist of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia ; 
Arthur S. Hyde, organist of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York City; Seth Bing- 
ham, instructor in organ playing, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Horatio Parker, Battell pro- 
fessor of the theory of music, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

* * * 

At St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, R. I., 
last Sunday evening, Handel’s “Messiah” 
was given by the choir under the direction 
of George H. Loomas. The soloists were 
Evelyn G. Blair, of Boston, soprano; Mrs. 
George H. Loomas, of Pawtucket, con- 
tralto; Joseph Chatterton, of Pawtucket, 
tenor, and Dr, George R. Clarke, of Bos- 
ton, basso. Mrs. Loomis sang “He Shall 
Feed His Flock” and “He Was Despised” 
most effectively, and Miss Blair’s “Rejoice 
Greatly” was finely conceived and executed. 
Mr. Chatterton sang “Every Valley” ar- 
tistically, and Dr. Clarke’s large, well-mod- 
ulated voice was heard to advantage in the 
dificult solo, “Why Do the Nations So 
Furiously Rage?” 

« * + 

Mrs. Robert N. Lister, soprano, who sang 
at a concert before the Rhode Island 
Women’s Club last Wednesday, has been 
engaged to sing the solo part in a produc- 
tion of “Elijah” by the Fitchburg ( Mass.) 
Choral Society, Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, 
January 24. The other soloists will include 
Gwylim Miles, baritone, and F. A. Kennedy, 
tenor. Mrs. Lister will also sing a group of 
songs at a miscellaneous concert in Win 
chendon, Mass., on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 25, ‘and will be the soloist at a produc- 
tion of Gaul’s “Holy City” by the Winchen- 
don Choral Society in the evening. The 
baritone solo part will be sung by Earl 
Cartwright, and Mr. Coffin will conduct. 
For both of these concerts Stewart's Festi- 
val Orchestra will play. On March 9 Mrs. 
Lister will give a recital in Laconia, N. H. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AmeERIcA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 


Allen, Maud—New York, Jan. 20. 

Barrere, George—Brooklyn, Jan. 20; New York, 
Jan. 26; Brooklyn, Jan. 28. 

Belvor, Avery—Brooklyn, Jan. 27. 

Bloomfield Zeisler, Mme.—Baltimore, Feb. 4. 

Bowne, Frances Hewitt—New York, Jan. 23. 

Bron, Jascha—Buffalo, Jan. 24. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Minneapolis, Jan. 21; Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 31. 

Castaigner, Cecile L.—New York, Jan. 26. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Richmond, O., Jan. 21; 
Dayton, Jan. 25 and 26; Chillicothe, O., Jan. 
27; Cincinnati, Jan. 28; West Newton, Feb. 3. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Jan. 15; Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 17; Boston, Jan. 18; New York, 
Jan. 19; Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 20; New York, 
Jan. 23; Albany, Jan. 24; Worcester, Mass., 
Jan. 25; Chicago, Jan. 27; Kansas City, Jan. 
28; Chicago, Jan. 29; St. Paul, Feb. 1; Denver, 
Feb. 3; Colorado Springs, Feb. 4; Milwaukee, 
Feb. 7; Cleveland, Feb. 8, 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Butte, Mont., Feb. 1; 
Wash., Feb. 3. 

Falk, Jules—Boston, Jan. 16 and 20. 

Fremstad, Olive—Minneapolis, Feb. 4. 

Gorham, Margaret—Hingham, Mass., Jan. 21; 
Waverley, Mass., Feb. 1; Manchester, N. H., 
Feb. 2. 

Hall, Marguerite—New York, Jan. 19. 

Hamlin, George—Pittsburg, Jan. 15; St. Louis, 
Jan. 25. 

Hastings, Frederick—Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Hudson, Caroline—Savannah, Ga., Jan. 18; Ma- 
con, Ga., Jan, 19. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—New York, 
Jan. 31. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Minneapolis, Feb. 1; New 
York, Feb. 6. 

Koenen, Tilly—Chicago, Feb. 7. 


Spokane, 








WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


it may edd to your reputation. 


Our will © music and revise MSS., when 
pe ay We wal cute plates and title, print, send 
proof and yright, and furnish complete ready for 
sale. Priceslow. Full particulars on request. 


JOHN WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 














PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


The Piano * Organ 
Purchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor cf Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘Musical Amer- 

















Kreisler, Fritsz—New York, Jan. 25; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 27; Cincinnati, Feb. 4 and 5. 

Lathrop, Mrs. Benjamin—New York, Jan. 17. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Stuyvesant Thea- 
ter, New York, Jan. 16; Worcester and Spring- 
field, Mass., Jan. 19; Boston, Jan. 20; Irvington, 
Jan. 22 and 29. 

Middleton, Arthur—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Miller, Christine—New York, Jan. 15; Browns- 
ville, Pa., Jan. 18; Sandusky, O., Jan. 19; E. 
Liverpool, O., Jan. 21. 

Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 1. 

Mulford, Florence—Newark, Jan. 26; New York, 
Jan. 27 and 29. 

Ormond, Lilla—Brooklyn, Jan. 27; Boston, Jan. 
31. 

Osborne-Hannah, Jane—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Powell, Maud—Livingston, Mont., Jan. 15; Boze- 
man, Jan. 17; Helena, Jan. 20; Great Falls, 
Jan. 22; Butte, Jan. 23; Anaconda, Jan. 25; 
Missoula, Jan. 27; Wallace, Idaho, Jan. 29; 
Spokane, Wash., Jan. 30; Pullman, Feb. 1; 
Colfax, Feb. 2; Walla Walla, Feb. 4. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—Cincinnati, Jan. 21 and 22; 
New York, Jan. 27; Boston, Jan. 28 and 29. 

Reynolds, Irene—Brooklyn, Feb. 3. 

Selleck, Juliette—Paterson, Jan. 16; Jersey City, 
Jan. 19; Richmond Hill, L. I., Jan. 26; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 27; Jersey City, Feb. 4. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Paterson, Jan. 16, 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—(Lecture Recital)— 
Brooklyn, Jan. 17, 24 and 31, Feb. 7. 

Swift, Bertha Wesselhoeft—Foxboro, Mass., Jan. 
18; Manchester, N. H., Feb. 2. 

Tetraszini, Mme.—Concert tour through the Mid- 
dle West, between Jan. 21 and Feb. 8. 

Thompson, Edith—Brooklyn, Jan. 20; Westerly, 
R. IL., Jan. 2s. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 2. 

Wad, Emanuel—Baltimore, Jan. 21, 

Wells, John Barnes—E, Orange, N. J., Jan. 18; 
Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 19; Albany, Jan. 26; 
New York, Jan. 30. 

Wells, Paul—Baltimore, Jan. 28. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Springfield, Jan. 31. 

Wirth, Bart—Baltimore, Jan, 28. 





Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Opera Company—Chicago, 2 weeks, com- 
mencing Jan. 10; St. Louis, week commencing 
Jan. 24; Indianapolis, Jan. 31; Cincinnati, Feb. 
1, 2 and 3; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 5s. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan, 15; 
Hartford, Jan. 17; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 20; 
Boston, Jan. 21, 22, 25, 28 and 29; Buffalo, 
Jan. 31; Detroit, Feb. 1; Cleveland, Feb. 2; 
Erie, Pa., Feb. 3; Rochester, Feb. 4 and 5; 
Albany, Feb. 7. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan. 
21 and 22, Feb. 4 and 5. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, Jan. 27. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Bryn Mawr, Jan. 15; Welles- 
ley, Jan. 17; Harvard, Jan. 18; Middlebury, 
Conn., Jan. 19; Dobb’s Ferry, Jan. 20; Prince- 
ton, Jan. 22; New York, Jan. 23; Cambridge, 
Jan. 24; West Newton, Jan. 25; Troy, N. Y., 
Jan. 27; Providence, Jan. 28; New Haven, Jan. 
29; Philadelphia, Jan, 31; Boston, Feb. 2; Au- 
rora, N. Y., Feb. 5; Pittsburg, Feb. 7; Colum- 
bus, Feb. 8. 

King String Quartet—Jamaica, L. I., Jan. 27. 

Kneisel Quartet—Brooklyn, Jan. 20; New York, 
Jan. 25. 

Longy Club—Boston, Dec. 23. 

Margulies Trio—New York, Jan. 18, 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York, Jan. 21. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Feb. 8. 

Metropolitan Opera Company—-Boston, Jan. 10 to 
Jan. 15; week commencing March 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Jan. 21 and Feb, 4. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 15; 
Baltimore, Jan. 17; Washington, Jan, 18; Phila- 
Gelphia, Jan. 19, 21, 22, 24, 28 and 29, Feb. 2, 4 
and 5; Baltimore, Feb, 7. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, Jan. 16; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 17; New York, Jan. 20, 21 and 26; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 28; New York, Jan. 30, Feb. 3 




















T. Buckler Ghequier 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—T. Buckler Ghe- 


quier, formerly manager and librarian of 


the Oratorio Society of Baltimore, died 
Friday at the University Hospital, from 


pulmonary trouble. Mr. Ghequier sang in 


the choir of Old St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church for about twenty-five 
years. He was for a time president of the 
old Peabody chorus, now out of existence. 


Mr. Ghequier was a well-known architect. 
Fg Bo 


Mrs. Flora Adams Darling 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, who founded 


the Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 


can Revolution, the Daughters of the Revo- 


lution and the Society of the Daughters of 
the War of 1812, and who was interested 


also in musical undertakings, died suddenly 


of apoplexy, January 6, at the home of her 
brother, John Quincy Adams, No. 153 West 
One Hundred and Seventeenth street, New 
York. Mrs. Darling was the founder and 
director of an institution known as the 
Lamperti School of Music, and also of the 
Edward Irving Darling Musical Society, 
which was founded in memory of her son, 
a composer. 


Bernard Kroeger 


Bernard Kroeger, one of the oldest piano 
manufacturers in this country, died Janu- 
ary 8, at White Plains, N. Y., at the age 
of eighty-six years. He was for years an 
active member of the Liederkranz Society, 
of New York City, 


Ira P. Allen 


ENFIELD, Conn., Jan. 10.—Ira P. Allen, 
organist of the First Congregational Church 
here for twenty-seven years, and also a 
music teacher having a studio at Windsor 
Locks and until recently one at Thomp- 
sonville, died suddenly last Tuesday in this 
city. W. E. C. 


Annie T. Wren 


Annie T. Wren, music teacher and or- 
ganist at St. Lucy’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Brooklyn, died January 5 at the home of 
her mother, No. 881 Bedford avenue, 
Brooklyn. 





vatory 
Greenawalt. 
dered, and consisted of Kheinberger’s So- 
nata in F Minor; Lemare’s Pastorale in E; 


Peabody Conservatory Organ Recital 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10.—An excellent organ 
recital was given at the Peabody Conser- 
yesterday , afternoon by Nellie 
Her program was finely ren- 


Borowski’s Meditation from Suite in E 
Minor; Faulkes’s Pastorale in B Flat; 


three numbers from Reger, and Guilmant’s 


Nuptial March. Max Rosenstein, violinist, 
was the assisting artist. He gave a de- 
lightful rendition of the Ries Adagio and 
Gondoliera. The concert hall was filled. 


W. J. R. 





Ogden-Crane Musical at the Waldorf- 
Astoria 


The annual Waldorf musical given by the 
pupils of Mme. Ogden-Crane will be held 
in the banquet room in the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Saturday evening, January 15, at eight. 
The advanced and professional pupils will 
be the only ones to participate. 





Alice Verlet, the coloratura soprano, has 
returned to Paris from a tour of the En- 


lish provinces, 





Mr. Duncan Here to Tell Us Our Musi- 
cal System Is All Wrong 


[Continued from page 3] 


enabled to draw in loads of fish which 
would be impossible for them to handle 
without this practice. 

“The same principles should be applied 
to every act of our lives. 

“Sweeping and dusting, although out of 


tune with the Hellenic ideals of harmony, 


still can be brought within them, and being 
so brought within can be accomplished 
with far less expenditure of energy. In 
Greece we have stone floors, which we 
water when they become dirty. The floor 
coverings are usually light rugs, which we 
wash simply by throwing into a swiftly 
moving stream, thus thoroughly cleansing 
them without the danger of coming into 


Next week Siegfried Wagner’s new 
opera, “Banadietrich,” will have its pre- 
miére in Carlsruhe. 





The Chocolate Soldier 


[Continued from page 6] 


Its music, too, is charming, and the com- 
bination of flute and harp imparts a pe- 
culiarly delightful color effect to the whole. 

One might continue indefinitely pointing 
out the various features of musical excel- 
lence that fill Straus’s unique and delight- 
ful score. It will be more to the purpose, 
however, to say that as long as popular ap- 
preciation for “The Chocolate Soldier” con- 
tinues there will be no need of lamenting 
the decline of popular taste for genuine 
comic opera and for truly worthy light 
music in general, 

The Baltimore City College Glee Club 
has been changed to the College Quartet. 
It is composed of F. Thompson, first tenor ; 
J. Patterson, second tenor; G. Bacon, bari- 
tone, and C. I. Smith, bass. 





Scheveningen, the well-known resort near 
The Hague, is to have a Richard Wagner 
‘Theater. 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$20. violin outfits, only $50; 





20 violin outfits, only $10; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare_opportunities in BAND InstTrRv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at hal. 
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have his converts gather in small groups, 
forming clubs in the different cities, 
eventually extending the adoption of the 


C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. » The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 


Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Jan. 15. 
Reynolds Trio—Hingham, Mass., Jan. 21; Waver- 
ley, Mass., Feb. 1; Manchester, N. H., Feb. 2. 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 21; New York, Jan. 23, 25 and 30, Feb. 6 
and 8. - 
oO ba od L A T E Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 6. ] d 
j R Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, in your voca stu Vy. 
OF A Jan. 29. 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


Oo S. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 





Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan. 27. 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Jan. 23. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Jan. 
25. 

‘ymphony Society of New York—Brooklyn, Jan. 
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Gisela Weber’s January Engagements 


Gisela Weber, the violinist, will appear 
in the following cities during the month of 
January: Philadelphia, January 19; Tren- 
ton, January 21; Williamsport, January 25; 
Washington, January 28. 





Tollefsen Trio in Recital 


The Tollefsen Trio, now under the ex- 
clusive management of Walter R. Ander- 
son, will give a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall on Thursday evening, January 13. 





Both Melba and Tetrazzini will sing at 
Covent Garden next Summer again, as they 
did two years ago. 


Greek musical ideas. — 















An important aid 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 
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Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
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